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GEORGE BUCHANAN. 


“THERE is (to me),” wrote 
Charles Lever to John Black- 
wood in 1863, “a memory of 
school-days in the grim old face 
on the cover of the Magazine, 
that brings back more flitting 
thoughts of long ago than I 
believed could have been evoked 
by anything.” To many be- 
sides Lever there has been a 
memory in the grim old face, 
even though they knew not to 
whom it belonged,—a memory 
of sound learning and Tory 
polities, of travel and romance. 
And who is the patron, under 
whose beard the many tri- 
umphs of ‘ Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine’ have been achieved? He 


George Buchanan was the 
type and exemplar of the wand- 
ering Scot. He was of the ad- 
venturous band which made its 
country’s name glorious for 
arms and arts from one end 
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has been variously mistaken 
for Christopher North, Dr 
Maginn, and the Ettrick 
Shepherd. While some have 
declared him the author of 
‘The Book of the Farm,’ others 
are confident that he is the 
founder of the House. And it 
will come as a disappointment 
to many that he is none other 
than George Buchanan, who 
was once universally believed 
to-be the greatest man of 
letters ever born in Scotland, 
and who, even though he has 
outlived his glory, deserves all 
the respect that can be shown 
him on this the four-hundredth 
anniversary of his birth. 


of Europe to another. If the 

hard life of an inhospitable 

land sent forth the many 

profound scholars and brave 

soldiers, who taught and fought 

wherever there was a professor’s 
A 
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2 George Buchanan. 


rostrum or a field of battle, 
the kindlier soil of France or 
High Germany encouraged the 
growth both of learning and 
courage. The Scots abroad 
proved themselves as nimble 
with their swords as with their 
brains, They were as ready 
to enter a quarrel as to begin 
an argument. Fier comme ung 
Escossois passed into a common- 
place ; and it is not surprising, 
when we remember how quick 
to anger and valiant in combat 
were the heroes of the sixteenth 
century. There was Thomas 
Dempster, for instance, who not 
only professed the humanities 
at Toulouse and Paris, at Pisa 
and Bologna, but who was so 
stout a man of his hands that 
he once made prisoners three 
soldiers sent to castigate him. 
And there was Francis Sinclair, 
who fought mathematically, 
and professed mathematics like 
a soldier. And there was James 
Crichton, Scotus Admirabilis, 
whose prowess in the schools 
and in the tourney has been 
celebrated by the most eloquent 
of his compatriots, and who for 
three centuries has inhabited 
the gracious realm of romance. 

Thus from the Netherlands 
to Muscovy the Scots met the 
scholars of all nations on equal 
terms. The world, sharply 
divided by politics, knew no 
boundaries of intelligence, and, 
as Latin was the universal 
language, human intercourse 
was not hindered by diversity of 
speech. There was no essential 
difference, save in the quality 
of the professors, between the 
colleges of Scotland and France. 
And George Buchanan, in leav- 
ing his own land, changed 
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neither his tongue nor the 
course of his instruction. Born 
in 1506, of a family that 
was more ancient than rich, 
he lost his father in early 
youth, and was sent by an 
uncle to Paris in 1520; and 
thus he began the life of a 
wandering scholar, which ceased 
only with his return to Scot- 
land after forty adventurous 
years. The Paris to which he 
came was the last stronghold 
of scholasticism. The New 
Learning had not yet crossed 
the Alps, and the study of 
Greek, which Erasmus had 
carried to Cambridge twenty 
years before, was still regarded 
in Paris as pestilent and hereti- 
cal, But Buchanan was not 
checked on the road of scholar- 
ship by the scruples of faith. 
Already profoundly versed in 
the reading and writing of 
Latin, he presently taught him- 
self Greek, and, when the years 
had matured his talent, his 
knowledge of the classical 
tongues was unrivalled in 
France. Meanwhile his ardour 
for learning had suffered a 
check. In 1522 his uncle died, 
and poverty sent him back to 
Scotland. Here he took part 
in the Duke of Albany’s hap- 
less expedition against Eng- 
land, and won that acquaint- 
ance with warfare which well 
became the scholars of his time. 
A year later he visited St 
Andrews, that he might sit at 
the feet of John Major, who, 
to cite Buchanan’s own words, 
tum ibi dialecticen, aut verius 
sophisticen, in extrema senectute 
docebat. That Buchanan ever 
had much sympathy with the 
system of John Major, the 
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last and greatest of the school- 
men, is unlikely, and before 
long he became one of the 
old professor’s bitterest op- 
ponents. But his sojourn at 
St Andrews taught him the 
worst of the ancient method, 
and inspired the lines which, 
together with Rabelais’ con- 
temptuous reference, keep alive 
the fame and name of Major. 
Among the books which Panta- 
gruel found in the library of 
St Victor was Major’s treat- 
ise De modo faciendi boudinos. 
Buchanan is more highly ela- 
borate in his satiro than 
Rabelais. Here is his epigram : 


“Cum scateat nugis solo cognomine 
Major, 
Nec sit in immenso pagina sana 
libro : 
Non mirum, titulis quod se veracibus 
ornat ; 
Nec semper mendax fingere Creta 
solet.” 


Buchanan, however, did not 
remain long in Scotland. In 
a few years he was back in 
Paris, living the hard life of a 
beggar-student, picking up a 
crust where he might, and en- 
gaged in a fierce tussle with 
fortune. And then increasing 
renown brought him prosperity. 
Not merely was he Regent at 
St Barb, the most highly en- 
lightened college in Paris, but 
he held the honourable office 
of Procurator in the German 
Nation. Yet none knew better 
than he the penalties of 
scholarship. In the sixteenth 
as in the eighteenth cen- 
tury the reward of learning 
and poetry was “toil, envy, 
want, the patron, and the 
jail” The deepest erudition 
was not enough to save a pro- 


Regent at St Barb. 3 


fessor from neglect. Devotion 
to the classics was powerless 
against the indifference of loaf- 
ing students. In an elegy on 
the miserable lot of those who 
taught the humanities in Paris, 
George Buchanan has described 
with much feeling the hard- 
ships which he himself suffered. 
At four o’clock a watchman 
aroused the college from a 
tardy and broken slumber. 
At five a bell summoned the 
scholars to their work. Then 
there enters the master in cap 
and gown, his cane in one 
hand, his Virgil in the other: 
in vain he insists upon silence ; 
in vain he expounds the text of 
the poet; the scholars sleep or 
look about them, complain of 
sickness or write their letters 
home. Then the master must 
needs use his rod, and the day, 
begun in sloth, is passed in 
tears. So the foolish round of 
sleep and toil is complete, with 
hardly an hour for dinner. And, 
even if the master ensures a 
moment’s tranquillity, he is soon 
disturbed by a racketing crowd 
of idlers from the city, under 
whose iron-bound shoes the 
very earth trembles. And how 
is the wretch repaid? By the 
ingratitude of scholars, the 
discontent of parents, and by 
grinding poverty: 


** Denique quicquid agis, comes assidet 
improba egestas, 
Sive poema canis, 
doces.” 


sive poema 


Buchanan both sang and 
taught, with small profit to 
himself, and his farewell to the 
Muses, said when he left the 
college of St Barb, was doubt- 
less sincere, despite its formal- 
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ity. “Ite leves nugsx,” said 
the poet in bitterness of heart— 


“Ite leves nuge, sterilesque valete 
Camene, 
Grataque Phebeo Castalis unda 
choro. 
Ite, sat est: primos vobiscum absump- 
simus annos, 
Optima pars vite deperiitque mex.” 


Nevertheless, Buchanan’s vo- 
cation was loud and imperious. 
Like many a college don before 
and since, he clung to the office 
which he affected to despise. 
Born to scholarship, he could 
not avoid his destiny ; and his 
happiness was complete if only 
he were permitted the privi- 
lege of complaint. After all, 
were there not compensations 
in a life of study? What 
mattered it that he got up 
early, sat up late, and ate 
the bread of sorrow, if he 
might surprise the secrets of 
the past and echo in his 
numbers the voice of Virgil 
and Horace? Nor must it be 
forgotten that Buchanan’s pro- 
fession summoned him to the 
land he loved best in the 
world. To him, indeed, as to 
countless others, France was 
at once a solace and an in- 
spiration. Three centuries after 
Buchanan, Thackeray paid his 
tribute of respect. “I never 
landed at Calais pier,” said 
he, “without feeling that a 
load of sorrow was left on 
the other side of the water.” 
And when Buchanan had de- 
serted the arid wastes of 
Lusitania and the pasturage 
fertile only in poverty, he sang 
so noble a pean to France as 
proved that the horror of 
the watchman’s bell was not 
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always in his ear. In his 
best iambics he greets the 
happy land of Gaul, bonarum 
blanda nutrix artium. He 
celebrates her nimble air and 
fertile soil, her wooded glades 
and sheep-covered downs, her 
mountain streams, her stately 
rivers, and her hospitable 
ports. He pays homage to 
her splendid cities, her modest 
life, her easy converse, her 
polished manners. But, de- 
clares he, if she be amiable 
in peace, she is unconquer- 
able in war—an amiable friend 
and a gallant enemy. What 
wonder, then, if he pay the 
allegiance of a son? “Ni 
patrio te amore diligam,” he 
writes, 
**et colam 

Dum vivo, rursus non recuso visere 


Jejuna miserz tesqua Lusitaniz, 
Glebasque tantum fertiles penuriz.” 


His fidelity to France severed 
him for many a year from his 
native land. But in 1535 he 
returned thither with the Earl 
of Cassilis for a pupil, and, as 
is proved by the Treasurer’s 
Accounts, was closely bound 
for some years to the Court. 
On February 16, 1535, by 
the King’s gracious precept 
and special command, George 
Buchanan received so many 
ells of “pareis blak” for the 
making of a gown and other 
liveries —viz., hose, bonnets, 
hocquetons, and doublets. And 
three years later the munif- 
icent gift was repeated. But, 
confident in the friendship of 
the Court, Buchanan had 
grossly offended the rulers 
of the Church. Inspired, one 
likes to think, by the example 





1 These are quoted in Mr Hume Brown’s erudite ‘ Life of George Buchanan.’ 
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of Rabelais, he had attacked 
the Franciscans in a set of 
bitter, rasping satires. He 
had held up to the general 
ridicule their sloth, their greed, 
their ignorance. His verses, 
courageous as they were sin- 
cere, won the approval of the 
King; but not even the King 
could save the poet from pun- 
ishment, and he was thrown 
into prison under suspicion of 
harbouring Lutheran doctrines. 
On his enlargement nothing 
remained save flight, and after 
a brief sojourn in England he 
once more found refuge in the 
kindly city of Paris. 

But a bitter disappointment 
awaited him. The worst of all 
his enemies, Cardinal Beaton, 
was there on an embassy, and 
lost no time in stirring up the 
French Government to avenge 
the insulted Franciscans. Un- 
willing to offend the Scottish 
Ambassador, Paris threatened 
Buchanan with expulsion or 
imprisonment; and he, like 
many another persecuted 
scholar, bowed to the storm. 
Discreetly leaving the capi- 
tal, he made his way to 
Bordeaux, where his friend, 
André de Gouvéa, presided over 
the Collége de Guyenne, and 
where a chair was speedily 
found for him. Fortunate in 
his colleagues, he was fortunate 
also in his pupils. Among 
them he numbered Montaigne, 
who amply repaid the debt of 
gratitude he owed his master 
by such a meed of praise as 
was sufficient of itself to confer 
immortality. “The famous 
Scottish Poet”—thus he de- 
scribed him, and after this 
handsome tribute we can- 
not grudge the Essayist the 
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trifling boast, wherewith he 
capped it. George Buchanan 
and his other domestic tutors 
often told him, said he, “that 
in his infancy he had the 
Latin tongue so ready and 
perfect that themselves feared 
to take him in hand.” Nor 
was this all: he further de- 
clared that when Buchanan 
—whom afterward he saw 
attending the Mareschal de 
Brissac—was about to write 
a treatise on the instruc- 
tion of children, he took the 
model and pattern from him. 
For this statement there is no 
support, yet it matters not, 
since Montaigne has explained 
his own method with a fulness 
of eloquence and _ illustration 
after which Buchanan, his 
master, might have limped in 
vain. 

Such was Buchanan’s good 
fortune, even in times of stress, 
to be honoured in the honour 
of his pupils. And his sojourn 
at Bordeaux, by knitting more 
closely the ties of friendship 
which bound him to André de 
Gouvéa, persuaded him to the 
adventure which he regarded 
as the unhappiest of his career, 
but which the eye of romance 
may contemplate without dis- 
pleasure. In 1547 King John 
of Portugal desired to restore 
the University of Coimbra to 
eminence, and he invited André 
de Gouvéa to undertake the task. 
De Gouvéa, consenting, enrolled 
such of his ancient colleagues 
as were willing to teach 
humane letters and the rudi- 
ments of Aristotle’s philosophy. 
Buchanan, as he tells . us, 
needed little inducement to 
accept de Gouvéa’s proposal. 
The whole of Europe was at 
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war or on the verge of war; 
and the scholar, who had now 
passed his eighth lustrum, con- 
fesses that he saw in Portugal 
the one corner likely to remain 
undisturbed. Moreover, he was 
invited not so much to travel 
as to live among friends and 
neighbours, and so hopefully 
did he view the prospect that 
he asked his brother Patrick 
to be of the party. Alas, for 
human hopes! Within a year 
de Gouvéa was dead, the Col- 
lege of Coimbra had closed 
its doors, and Buchanan and 
his colleagues were handed 
over to the Inquisition. 
Upon Buchanan the mis- 
fortune fell most heavily. 
The Church had an ancient 
score to settle with the 
scourger of monks, though the 
King had promised to over- 
look the offence; and the voice 


of detraction was soon busy. 
He had eaten meat in Lent, 
said one, which, in fact, was 
the general habit of Spain. 
He had declared, said another, 
that Augustine’s views on 
the Eucharist were heretical. 
It was affirmed by more 
than one witness that he was 
not a sound Catholic. And 
his persecutors, in zeal for 
their faith, shut him up in a 
monastery, that he might be 
taught the true doctrine by 
a set of monks who, as he 
confesses, were not inhuman 
nor evilly-disposed, but merely 
ignorant. That the scholar 
chafed at the impertinence is 
plain enough. But he solaced 
his leisure by turning the 
Psalms into Latin verse, and 
he took the first chance, offered 
by a Cretan ship, to make his 
way to England. 


II. 


Such are some of the ad- 
ventures which befell this 
travelling Scot on his journey 
through the world. With 
Latin for a key to unlock the 
gates of learning, he taught 
and lectured wherever his 
destiny placed him. And all 
the while he had pursued his 
true craft of letters with zeal 
and success. During his so- 
journ in France the triumph of 
Humanism had been complete, 
and few scholars had made 
themselves better masters of 
the New Learning than George 
Buchanan. Wherever schol- 
asticism found an enemy, 
Buchanan found a friend. He 
fought against the folly of 


Duns Scotus and the supersti- 
tions of the monks with as 
keen a blade as any of them. 
And his literary fame made him 
a citizen of the whole world. 
Nor is it a wild conjecture to 
suppose that he lived on terms 
of easy friendship with the 
leadersof theschool. Guillaume 
Budé and Vinet were his inti- 
mates, and surely Budé must 
have made him acquainted with 
the great Rabelais himself. 
That Rabelais frequented the 
society of Scots has been proved 
by the fact, ingeniously de- 
monstrated by Professor Ker, 
that Panurge, in displaying his 
knowledge of the English 
tongue, used the dialect of 
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North Britain Nor was 
Budé the only link which 
might have united Buchanan 
and Rabelais. Briand de Vallée 
was the friend of both, and 
while Buchanan addressed to 
this Senator of Bordeaux a 
witty and characteristic elegy, 
pro Lena Apologia, to Rabelais 
he was “le tant bon, tant 
vertueux, tant docte et équit- 
able président Briand de Vallée, 
Seigneur du Douhet.” There 
remains Cardinal du Bellay, 
who knew them both, and 
doubtless extolled to each the 
virtues of the other. 

But there is a yet graver 
reason why Buchanan and 
Rabelais should have been 
well acquainted. The end and 
purpose of their writings was 
the same. They assailed the 
same abuses, they preached 
the same gospel. If you may 
compare dissimilar things, it 
might be said that Buchanan 
was the Scottish Rabelais. His 
early works were designed, like 
Gargantua and Pantagruel, for 
the encouragement of sound 
learning and good-humour, and 
for the discomfiture of idle friars 
and other squint-minded per- 
sons. Though nothing could be 
farther apart than Buchanan’s 
trim Latin and the coloured, 
authentic speech of Rabelais, 
Somnium, Palinodia, and Fran- 
ciscanus are a genuine, if 
frugal, rendering of Panta- 
gruelism. Buchanan was as 
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little devoted to a cloistered 
life as Rabelais. He, too, lived 
freely in the world ; he, too, en- 
joyed the sounds and sights of 
the open air ; he, too, refused to 
pass his days in the idle morti- 
fication of the flesh; and it is 
difficult to believe that the two 
evangelists of learning and 
merriment, sharing the same 
friends, did not also frequent 
the same taverns. 

And during his many years 
of wandering, Buchanan met 
with all the respect that is 
shown to a master. He was 
poor; perhaps he was hungry ; 
but he always preserved the 
dignity of his calling. If liter- 
ature was not lucrative, at least 
it was distinguished ; and if 
the writer’s pocket were empty, 
his profession skilled him in 
the writing of begging-letters. 
Though he was no rival to 
Erasmus in the delicate art 
of extracting money from the 
rich man’s pocket by cunning 
words, he was not without pro- 
ficiency, a8 many an epigram 
remains to show. It was 
his amiable practice to flatter 
his patron in verse, and to 
hide the serious object of 
his quest beneath the shelter- 
ing cloak of humour. On 
one occasion he suggests to 
Lennox that he will gladly 
receive anything he may give 
him except his gout; and it is 
thus that he persuades Mary to 
benevolence, in the days before 





1Is it too fantastic to suggest that Rabelais learned the little English (or 


Scots) that he had from Buchanan himself? 
parallel, and the legendary Buchanan owed not a little to Rabelais. 


The careers of the two men were 
All the 


chapbooks describe George Buchanan’s encounter with a French or Italian pro- 
fessor of signs, and it is clear where he came from, If Buchanan was not 
Rabelais’ master of Scots, then surely it was Florence Wilson, another friend and 


secretary of Cardinal du Bellay. 
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he assailed her with bitter 
words— 


‘*Do quod adest ; opto quod abest tibi : 
dona darentur 
Aurea, sors animo si foret qua meo. 
Hoc leve si credis, paribus me ulciscere 
donis : 
Et quod abest, opta tu mihi : da quod 
adest.” 


To-day the patron is dead, and 
the client is despised. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that 
Buchanan’s importunity has 
appeared disgraceful to many. 
But without reason. In the 
sixteenth century there was no 
eager public to dictate what 
should be written for its amuse- 
ment, and the man of letters 
thought it as little shame to 
ask for money as kings and 
nobles to give it. And who 
should demand these honour- 
able alms, if not George 
Buchanan? By common con- 
sent he was regarded as the 
first poet of his _ time. 
Montaigne’s tribute has al- 
ready been quoted—‘“‘ce grand 
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poéte escossois,’—and it does 
not stand alone. LEstienne, in 
a preface to the poet’s version 
of the Psalms, described him as 
“ poetarum nostri szculi facile 
princeps.” Guy Patin, using 
the very language of hyper- 
bole, declared that Virgil wrote 
no better verses than Buchanan, 
and that it took fifteen cen- 
turies to make another Virgil. 
And Joseph Scaliger, not to be 
outdone, composed an epigram 
of equal happiness and ex- 
travagance to the one poet 
who, as he said, left all others 
in Europe behind : 
**Namque ad supremum perducta 
Poetica culmen 
In te stat, nec quo progrediatur 
habet. 


Imperii fuerat Romani Scotia limes : 
Romani eloquii Scotia finis erit.” 


In these four lines are all the 
qualities of the lapidary style. 
They are not too long to be cut 
upon stone, and it is evident 
that Scaliger, in writing them, 
was not upon oath. 


IT, 


Thus the chorus of praise 
was swelled, and we cannot 
but ask, Was it justified? At 
the outset, let it be said that 
we must not judge the poets 
and critics of the sixteenth 
century by the standards of 
to-day. Latin was then the uni- 
versal language of cultivated 
Europe, and scholars wrote, as 
they thought, in what is now 
a dead language. Where 
Erasmus, the greatest man of 
letters among them all, led the 
way, why should not Buchanan 
follow? By avoiding his own 
vernacular he put the polish of 








culture on his verse, and im- 
measurably increased his aud- 
ience. He knew not that thus 
he was bartering the chance of 
immortality for an immediate 
fame. Great in his own age, 
he is but the shadow of a name 
in ours. He added nothing to 
the sum of human expression. 
He did not extend the bound- 
ary-stone of poetry by a single 
hand’s-breath. He put on 
the style of others, as a man 
may wear a borrowed over- 
coat, and though the style 
fitted him it was not his own. 
Now, convention is the essence 
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of all the arts. Convention- 
ality, which is the vice of 
convention, as sentimentality 
is the vice of sentiment, is their 
bane. Poets, like runners, 
vitat lampada tradunt. And 
Buchanan did not take the 
lamp from him who went be- 
fore; he rummaged in the dust- 
heap of antiquity for an 
ancient lantern. Though the 
lantern which he found had 
once been bright, the choice 
wasarbitrary. In other words, 
he used phrases, the coinage 
of a broken and _ revived 
tradition, which were more 
nearly allied to the Gradus ad 
Parnassum than to literature. 
His poems were written not 
because Buchanan was forced 
to write them, but because 
somebody else had written 
something which he thought 
worthy of imitation. Such 
is the road not of life but 
of death, and he who fol- 
lows it is an antiquary rather 
than a poet. And thus it is 
that two lines written in the 
white heat of inspiration by 
Robert Burns are worth the 
complete works of him who, in 
Scaliger’s eyes, had reached the 
top and pinnacle of poetic 
eminence. 

It is, therefore, not among 
the authentic poets of the 
world that we must rank 
Buchanan. He did but com- 
pose exercises of unrivalled wit 
and elegance. Not even his 
Calende Maiw, which won 
the admiration of Words- 
worth, entitles him to wear 
the bays. But his Muse, as 
he called her, was apt for 
every enterprise, grave or joy- 
ous, complimentary or satiric. 
Her ease was as conspicuous 
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as her variety. Wherever 
Horace or Virgil, Seneca or 
Martial, gave the lead, she 
followed with spirit and ad- 
dress. As a Latin versifier, 
indeed, Buchanan deserved all 
the praise that has been heaped 
upon him by the lavish hand 
of Scaliger and others. Though 
he was not guiltless of false 
quantities, the fact that he 
allowed himself certain free- 
doms forbidden to schoolboys 
proves that he handled his 
material like a man of letters, 
and not like a _ pedant. 
Whether he excelled in satire 
or in drama, in epigram or 
in elegy, in epic or in song, 
the curious may dispute. It 
is the dead level of excellence 
which appears ominous to the 
critic. His mastery of many 
forms is equalled by his skill 
in the treatment of the classic 
metres. Hexameters, elegiacs, 
hendecasyllabics, iambics, sap- 
phics, alcaics, asclepiads,—he 
uses them all with licence and 
facility. He was an adept 
in all the arts of honour 
and compliment. Of the many 
kings who ruled in his time, 
there are few at whose feet he 
did not lay the tribute of his 
praise. Charles V., “ Vascon- 
idis regnator aque”; Mary 
Stuart and Francis, “for- 
tunati ambo, et felici tempore 
nati, et thalamis juncti”; Eliza- 
beth, “regina, princeps optima 
principum”; Henry VIIL, 
whom “ virtus Diis immortali- 
bus equum efficit,”—he hymned 
them all in terms of elegant 
extravagance. It need not be 
supposed that in these exercises 
Buchanan’s loyalty was deeply 
engaged. It is the man of 
letters, not the patriot, who 
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in their well - turned 
lines. And he was as eloquent 
in satire as in encomium. It 
has already been said how he 
followed the same road as 
Rabelais in denouncing the 
monks: his Franciscanus and 
his Fratres Fraterrimi will 
remain models of their kind so 
long as they find readers. In 
his tragedies Jephthes and Bap- 
tistes he set himself to rival 
Seneca; in his translations 
from Euripides, wherein Mon- 
taigne took a part, he broke a 
lance with Erasmus himself. 
That he did all these things 
well is beyond cavil or dispute. 
Were they worth doing? Time 
has given a melancholy an- 
swer to the question. 

When Buchanan was im- 
prisoned in Portugal, he be- 
guiled his leisure, as has been 
said, by making his cele- 
brated paraphrase of the 
Psalms, the best known and 
in some respects the most 
skilful of his works. It is 
not a translation in the 
literal sense, but a collection 
of poems, composed in various 
metres, on the themes of the 
Psalms. Read wherever the 
Latin tongue was understood, 
Buchanan’s paraphrase gave 
him a universal fame, and it 
is only a growing ignorance 
of the dead languages that 
has thrust it back into the 
bundle of literary curiosities. 
And, by a coincidence that has 
surprised some, Buchanan was 
addressing verses to Nera, 
Leonora, and the rest at the 
very moment that he was 
composing his version of the 
Psalms. The coincidence is 
not surprising. As Paul Ver- 
laine, a poet of our own times, 
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has insisted, man is a duplex 
creature, whom it amuses to 
express both sides of his 
genius at the same _ time. 
So Verlaine himself wrote 
Parallélement as a relief to 
the austerity of Sagesse and 
Bonheur. So Buchanan took 
refuge from the Psalms in such 
love-poems as his rugged tem- 
per could devise. And the 
conjunction is less remarkable 
in Buchanan, because Leonora 
and Nexra were no more 
to him than were Julia and 
Anthea to the author of the 
Hesperides. His Muse, like 
Herrick’s, was doubtless more 
jocund than his life; and the 
biographer who has been at 
the pains to clear him of a 
moral taint is merely plough- 
ing the sands. Had not Catul- 
lus reproached his Lesbia with 
infidelity in sincere and immor- 
tal verse, Buchanan would have 
found no fault with the ladies 
of Portugal. But he was not 
one to shrink from his duty, 
and without diffidence he 
attempted to rival the great- 
est poet of them all. His 
courage, indeed, outran his 
discretion. Catullus puts no 
word upon paper at which he 
has not writhed and bled. 
Buchanan, in obedient pupil- 
age, turns the armoury of 
rhetorical abuse upon Leonora, 
who was bred and lived in his 
fancy. With her for excuse, 
he exhausts the terms of ob- 
loquy and reproach. “ Matre 
impudica filia impudicior,”— 
thus he addresses her, consci- 
ous, a8 ycu are, of the phrase’s 
origin. With the candour of 
one who has never known or 
respected women, he cata- 
logues her imperfections : 
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“ Miniata labra, sordid creta genx, 
Hiatus oris indecens 
Rictu canino.” 


And so on with wearisome it- 
eration. He declares that she is 
as false as her painted face, her 
lying tongue, her brazen ring, 
and her gem that is but glass. 
And the declaration is made 
with so frank a brutality, that 
she is obviously no more than 
an exercise in Latin versifica- 
tion. Nera is the invention 
of a finer subtlety. Though 
she, too, is the child of letters, 
not of experience, she is nearer 
to human life than her erring 
sister. One epigram there is, 
dedicated to her name, which 
should hold a place in every 
anthology : 
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‘‘Tila mihi semper presenti dura 
Neera, 

Me quoties absum semper abesse 
dolet ; 

Non desiderio nostri, non meret 
amore, 


Sed se non nostro posse dolore frui.” 


Ingenious as they are, these 
lines have been turned into 
English with equal ingenuity 
by James Hannay: 


‘* Newra is harsh at our every greeting ; 
Whene’er I am absent, she wants 
me ; 
Tis not that she loves me, or cares for 
our meeting,— 
She misses the pleasure of seeing 


my pain.” 
And Nera has yet another 
claim to our gratitude. Did not 
the tangles of her hair suggest 
to Milton an exquisite phrase ? 


IV. 


In 1561 Buchanan, after 
many years of absence, re- 
turned to Scotland. He re- 
turned in an evil hour. 
Hitherto he had lived the cran- 
quil life of a scholar and poet. 
It was now his destiny to mingle 
in the bitter fray of politics and 
theology. That he should have 
come badly out of it was fore- 
gone. As he had not been 
bred to affairs, so he had 
escaped the religious perse- 
cutions which had disgraced 
the continent of Europe. He 
was made of the same stuff as 
Erasmus and Rabelais, who 
thought that scholars might 
better serve the cause of learn- 
ing than by being burnt alive. 
And he came to a country 
devastated by the passion of 
fanatical divines. His human- 
ism could not endure the strain 


of Knox’s friendship. He de- 


scended from the professor’s 
chair to the stool of the pam- 
phleteer, and ever since his 
reputation has suffered. At 
first fortune smiled upon him. 
He found employment about 
the Court. He became a favour- 
ite of Queen Mary, with whom 
he read Livy, and to whom 
he addressed verses of ecstatic 
adulation. And then Darnley 
was murdered, and _ for 
Buchanan all was changed. 
Turned in an instant to a 
bitter partisan, he dipped his 
pen in the gall of gossip and 
slander, and in his famous 
Detectio he assailed Mary 
without ruth or scruple. For 
so doing his enemies have re- 
proached him with ingratitude 
and inconsistency, and they 
have reproached him, it seems, 
unjustly, No man is com- 
pelled to hold with unwavering 
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tenacity the opinion which 
once he thought prudent. A 
crime may absolve the bland- 
est courtier from the duty of 
continued devotion. Thedeath 
of Darnley may have been for 
Buchanan a sufficient reason 
for cpposing Mary and her 
policy with all his strength. 
We cannot blame him for 
transferring his allegiance. 
What is unpardonable in 
Buchanan is the method of 
his attack. A scholar and a 
humanist should not stoop to 
collect the tittle-tattle of the 
kitchen. He should not listen 
with an avid ear to the voice 
of malice. It is consonant 
neither with learning nor 
chivalry to insult a woman 
and a queen. The guilt or 
innocence of Mary does not 
palliate or enhance the crime 
of Buchanan. Whoever was 
right, he was wrong; and he 
may not even plead the poor 
excuse of religious fanaticism. 
Nevertheless, as we read the 
Detectio we cannot but ad- 
mire the skill of its author. 
It is a masterpiece of violent, 
calculated invective. So well 
arranged is it, so faithfully 
does it obey the laws of con- 
troversy, that Buchanan’s head 
seems more deeply engaged 
than his heart. And the kind- 
est view to take of the episode 
is that Mary was to his imag- 
ination as unreal a personage 
as the shameful, shameless 
Leonora herself. 

But while the manner of the 
work is an evident disgrace, it 
did no violence to the author’s 
political creed. Now, Buchanan, 
who believed in the pagan 
world as devoutly as his pupil 
Montaigne, derived his opin- 
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ions concerning governors and 
government from the same 
source as the Essayist. It was 
Plutarch and the classics from 
whom he learnt the familiar 
lesson of liberty and of the 
popular control of kings. He 
was no believer in the doctrine 
of divine right. Harmodios 
and Aristogeiton were doubt- 
less among his heroes, and 
he, too, would have approved 
by word, if not by deed, the 
supreme act of tyrannicide. 
He held, in brief, that a king 
might rule only so long as he 
retained the confidence and 
respect of the people; and if 
his point of view was philo- 
sophic rather than political, he 
did not change it in the course 
of a long life. In verse and 
prose he taught the same les- 
son. <A king, said he, must 
be wise, or his subjects have 
the right of vengeance ; and it 
is interesting to note that, 
while he himself trained the 
most foolish king that ever sat 
upon the throne, his treatise De 
Jure Regni helped to prepare 
the way for the Great Rebellion 
and the Deposition of Charles I. 

Buchanan’s attack upon 
Mary was rewarded by more 
than thirty pieces of silver. 
Though wealth escaped him, 
he lived henceforth in dignity 
and esteem. He was of the 
Commission which carried the 
indictment against Mary to 
Iondon. He was appointed 
tutor to James VI., and there- 
after he held many distin- 
guished and honourable posts. 
As Director of the Chancery 
and Keeper of the Privy Seal, 
he could exert an influence 
which never had been his in 
the Universities of Europe. 
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But his career lay not in the 
field of politics. Being a theo- 
rist and a man of letters, he 
was more at ease in making 
the best of King James’s in- 
tellect, and- in composing his 
last work—Rerum Scoticarum 


Vv. 


It is not easy to discover the 
essential character of George 
Buchanan. This one episode in 
his career—the attack upon 
Queen Mary—has aroused so 
thick a cloud of controversy, 
that the man himself has been 
obscured. But it was a mere 
episode, and though it has 
coloured the popular opinion 
with prejudice, it cannot dim- 
inish Buchanan’s services to 
humanism and _ literature. 
When he wrote the Detectio 
he had passed his sixtieth 
year, and he may fairly be 
judged by what he achieved 
before ever he soiled his hands 
with politics. As has been 
said, he was a scholar of 
liberal understanding and vast 
erudition. If he was neither 
so witty as Erasmus nor 80 
humorous as Rabelais, the spirit 
of those great men breathed 
within him. Though he did 
not possess the same origin- 
ality of mind which persuaded 
Master Alcofribas to discard 
Latin and to discover a noble, 
authentic prose of his own, 
though he erred in believing 
that classical Latin was the 
universal language of scholar- 
ship, he erred with Erasmus 
and Boccaccio and many an- 
other greater man than him- 
self. And assuredly he was 
all untainted by the sin of 
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Historia,—a vast tome, which 
is shut off from the general 
reader by its excellent Latinity, 
aud which, composed before the 
days of historical criticism, 
does not carry a heavy weight 
of authority. 


pedantry. No man was ever 
more fitted by temper and 
breeding to live in the larger, 
fresher air of life. Ronsard, a 
witness of truth, said that there 
was nothing of the pedant in 
him save the cap and gown; and 
had it not been for the strife of 
politics the charge of pedantry 
would never have been brought 
against him. As he bitterly 
opposed John Major and the 
Schoolmen, so for the greater 
part of his life he kept aloof 
from the murderous quarrels 
of the theologians. He was 
neither Catholic nor Lutheran. 
While he fortified himself with 
reasons why he should not be- 
come a Franciscan, he never 
had even a momentary inten- 
tion of taking the vows. His 
portraits suggest that he was 
@ man of a dry, sardonic 
humour, contemptuous of fools, 
and absolute in courage. 
Yet in the ruggedness of his 
unkempt features there is a 
touch of kindliness, an evident 
love of banter, which make us 
regret that we know little of 
him that is not revealed in 
his work. And how shall elegy 
or epigram be a true index of 
character? The rarest human- 
ist may be forgiven if he cannot 
express his soul in classical 
Latin. 


And for the most part 
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Buchanan’s contemporaries are 
silent concerning him. James 
Melville in his ‘Diary’ gives 
us a sketch, which we gladly 
accept in default of a better. 
Now, Melville visited him with 
some friends a year before his 
death, when his History was 
under the press. ‘“ When we 
cam to his chalmer” —thus 
writes the diarist—‘“ we fand 
him sitting in his chaire, 
teatching his young man that 
servit in his chalmer to spell 
a, b, ab; e, b, eb. Efter salu- 
tation, Mr Andro sayes, ‘I sie, 
sir, yie are nocht ydle.’ 
‘Better this,’ quoth he, ‘nor 
stelling sheipe, or sitting ydle, 
quhilk is als ill.” Therefter he 
schew us the Epistle Dedica- 
torie to the King; the quhilk, 
when Mr Andro had read, he 
tauld him that it was obscure 
in sum places, and wanted 
certean words to perfyt the 
sentence. Sayes he, ‘I may 
do na mair for thinking on 
another mater.’ ‘What is 
that?’ sayes Mr Andro. ‘To 
die,’ quoth he; ‘but I leave 
that and manie ma things for 
you to help.’” 

It is not much, bui it is the 
sole authentic utterance of 
George Buchanan, and if it 
does nought else, it proves him 
to have been abrupt in utter- 
ance and parsimonious of 
speech. Another Melville — 
Sir James—has drawn a char- 
acter of Buchanan which is at 
once truthful and ingenious, 
and which is perhaps the just- 
est estimate left us by a con- 
temporary. “Mester George,” 
says he, contrasting him with 
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Peter Young, “laith till offend 
the King at any tym,” 

“was a stoik philosopher, and looked 
not far before the hand ; a man of 
notable qualities for his learning and 
knawledge in Latin poesie, mekle 
maid accompt of in other contrees, 
plaisant in company, rehersing at all 
occasions moralities short and fecfull, 
whereof he had aboundance, and in- 
vented wher he wanted. He was 
alse of gud religion for a poet, bot he 
was easily abused, and sa facill that 
he was led with any company that he 
hanted for the tyme, quhilk maid 
him factious in his auld dayes ; for he 
spak and wret as they that wer about 
him for the tym infourmed him. 
For he was become sleperie and 
cairles, and followed in many thingis 
the vulgair oppinion, for he was natur- 
ally populaire, and extrem vengeable 
against any man that had offendit 
him, quhilk was his gretest fault.” 


Here are summed up the 
diverse qualities of the man. 
Here, also, i: expiained the 
sorry figure he cut in the 
political strife of his “2. He 
spoke and wrote as be was told 
to write and speak by those 
about him. Surely that is the 
kindest constructivn *o put 
upon the Detectio. © t.e was 
become sleperie and cairies ”— 
is that not a sufficient reason, 
and a wholly i: .'equate ex- 
ouse, for his violence and scur- 
lity? In brief, Kuchanan, 
like all great men, was guilty 
of mistakes in conduct and 
policy. But when the death 
on which he long had pondered 
overtook him, he might depart 
with the happy refiection that 
only one gross sin burdened 
his soul, and that he had 
played an honourable part on 
the stage not only of Scotland 
but of Europe. 
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The Buchanan of the Chapbooks. 





VL. 


As in life Buchanan most 
nearly resembled Rabelais of 
all his contemporaries, so after 
death he shared the same fate 
as the author of Pantagruel, 
and for the same reason. He 
passed into a legend of infamy 
and contempt. He became the 
hero of a chapbook,! the prot- 
agonist in many a foolish 
farce. That the greater injury 
might be done to his character, 
he was endowed by the 
authors of these scurrilous 
gibes with a ready understand- 
ing and a cunning wit. He is 
represented not merely as the 
teacher of King James, but as 
his private counsellor and his 
public fool. An adept in the 
selling of bargains and other 
kindred sports, he plays his 
silly games and cuts his coarse 
jests beneath many a rough 
woodcut. It may be said 
that this confusion of learning 
and folly symbolises the popular 
view of things. To know is to 
be an ass. Wisdom is but jest- 
ing. But that does not wholly 
explain the Buchanan of the 
chapbooks. He was born, as 
the legendary Rabelais was 
born, of monkish spite. What 
Puy-Herbault and the friars did 
for the reputation of Rabelais, 
the champions of the Catholic 
Church did for Buchanan. 
There was many an old score 
to be paid off. The satire of 


Franciscanus still rankled, and 
the attack upon Queen Mary 
merited revenge. And it is 
not difficult to see when and 
how the infamous legend was 
constructed. Buchanan, as 
Melville tells us, was “ plaisant 
in company, rehersing at 
all occasions moralities short 
and fecfull, whereof he had 
aboundance, end invented 
wher he wanted.” That was 
enough for 2 beginning. 
Granted a ready wit, the 
rest was easy. At first he 
was painted as merely vicious, 
or a8 a wiiscreant, “con- 
victed of a design to ent the 
Paschal Lamb, after the man- 
ner of the Jews.” But he soon 
vied with the Rabelais of Puy- 
Herbault in being “never 
praised but for drunkenness.” 
Garasse, the eminent divine, 
assailed him while James I. was 
still upon ths throne. “I will 
tell our Atheists,”? said he, 
“the wretched end of a Man 
of their Belief and Humour, as 
to eating and drinking. It 
was George Buchanan, a per- 
fect Epicure during his Life, 
and a perfect Atheist at his 
Death.” According to Garasse, 
then, Buchanan was told by 
his doctors that if he abstained 
from wine he might live five 
or six years, and that if he 
continued to drink he could 
hold out three weeks at 





1 The chapbooks containing “ The Witty and Entertaining Exploits of George 
Buchanan” have been popular in Scotland for several centuries, and are doubtless 
still to be purchased of book-pedlars and others. 

2 This story and many others to the same purpose are cited in Bayle’s 


Dictionary. 
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- longest. ‘Get you gone,” he 
exclaimed, “with your Pre- 
scriptions and your course 
ef Diet, and know that I 
woult rather ive three weeks 
and be drunk every day, than 
six years without drinking 
wine.” He was as good as 
his word. “Having discharged 
his physicians like a desperate 
man, he ordered a Hogshead 
of Graves Wine to be set at 
his Bed’s-head, resolved to see 
the bottom of it before he died, 
and he carried himself so vali- 
antly that he emptied it to the 
lees.” And the worst is not 
yet told) Having death and 
the glass between his lips, he 
was exhorted to pray. “‘As 
for me,’ said he, still in his 
undisturbed and perfect senses, 
‘I never knew any other prayer 
than this: 


“Cinthia prima suis miserum me cepit 
ocellis, 
Contactum nullis ante cupidinibus.”’ 


And scarce had he repeated 
ten or twelve verses of that 
Elegy of Propertius, when he 
expired among the glasses and 
pints.” 

It is a good story, and suf- 
ficient for a whole library of 
slanders. It is vicious, it is 
valiant, it is quick in repartee ; 
and the makers of the legend 
had soon a solid foundation 
whereon to build. But it can- 


not be said that the priestly 
enemies of Buchanan were 
rich in invention. Not con- 
tent with subjecting him to 
the process of detraction to 
which they had _ subjected 
Rabelais, taey thought that 
the same stories might serve 
for both. Of Rabelais it is 
told how once he wished to 
get from Montpellier to Paris 
without encroaching on his 
own pocket. And so he wrote 
upon packets of dust “ Poison 
for the King,” “ Poison for the 
Queen,” and straightway being 
arrested made his journey at 
the public expense. Buchanan, 
if we may believe the chap- 
books, played the same prank, 
and travelled from Cornwall 
to London under a welcome 
arrest. But these slanders 
touch Buchanan as lightly as 
they touch Rabelais. Poor in 
fancy, they are chiefly memor- 
able because they prove the 
limits of the human intellect 
and the unchanging stupid- 
ity of revenge. And as for 
Buchanan, so grave a scholar 
was he, so elegant a poet, 
that he can wear the fool’s 
cap and jingle the fool’s bells 
in the ears of the people 
without plucking a leaf from 
his crown of glory, without 
besmirching by a single blot 
the white shield of his fame. 
CHARLES WHIBLEY. 
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THE DAFT DAYS. 


A NOVEL. 


BY NEIL MUNRO, 


AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN SPLENDID,’ ‘THE LOST PIBROCH,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER I, 


THE town’s bell rang through 
. the dark of the winter morning 
with queer little jolts and 
pauses, as if Wanton Wully 
Oliver, the ringer, had been 
jovial the night before. <A 
blythe New-Year-time bell; a 
droll, daft, scatter-brained bell, 
it gave no horrid alarums, no 
solemn reminders that com- 
monly toll from steeples and 
make good-fellows melancholy 
to think upon things undone, 
the brevity of days and years, 
the parting of good company, 
but a cheery ditty—“ boom, 
boom, ding-a-dong boom, boom- 
ding, hic, ding-dong,” infecting 
whoever heard it with a kind 
of foolish gaiety. The burgh 
town turned on its pillows, 
drew up its feet from the bed- 
bottles, last night hot, now 
turned to chilly stone, rubbed 
its eyes, and knew by that bell 
it was the daftest of the daft 
days come. It east a merry 
spell on the community; it 
tickled them even in their cosy 
beds. “Wanton Wully’s on 
the ran-dan!” said the folk, 
and rose quickly, and ran to 
pull aside screens and blinds to 
look out in the dark on window- 
ledges cushioned deep in snow. 
The children hugged themselves 


under the blankets, and told 
each other in whispers it was 
not a porridge morning, no, 
nor Sunday, but a breakfast of 
shortbread, ham and eggs ; and 
behold! a beautiful loud drum, 
careless as ’twere a reveille 
of hot wild youths, began to 
beat in a distant lane. Behind 
the house of Dyce the lawyer, 
a cock that must have been 
young and hearty crew like to 
burst ; and at the stables of the 
post-office the man who housed 
his horses after bringing the 
morning mail through night 
and storm from a distant rail- 
way station sang a song,— 
‘* A damsel possessed of great beauty 
Stood near by her own father’s gate : 
The gallant hussars were on duty ; 
To view them this maiden did wait. 
Their horses were capering and pranc- 
ing, 
Their accoutrements shone like a 
star ; 
From the plains they were quickly ad- 
vancing,— 
She espied her own gallant hussar.” 


“Mercy on us! six o’clock!” 
cried Miss Dyce, with a startled 
jump from her dreams to the 
floor of her bedroom. “Six 
o'clock on the New Year's 
morning, and I'll warrant that 
randy Kate is sound asleep 
yet,” she said, and quickly clad 
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herself and went to the head 
of the stair and cried, “ Kate, 
Kate! are ye up yet, Kate? 
Are ye hearing me, Kate 
MacNeill?” 

From the cavern dark of the 
lower storey there came back 
no answer. 

She stood with a curious 
twirly wooden candlestick in 
her hand in the midst of a 
house that was dead dumb and 
desperate dark, and smelled 
deliciously of things to eat. 
Even herself, who had been 
at the making of most of 
them the day before, and had, 
by God’s grace, still much of 
a child’s appetite, could not 
but sniff with a childish satis- 
faction at this air of a celestial 
grocery —of plum - puddings 
and currant-buns, apples and 
oranges, cordials and spices, 
toffee and the treacly angelic 
sweet we call Black Man,— 
her face lit rosily by the candle 
lowe, a woman small and soft 
and sappy, with the most 
wanton reddish hair, and a 
briskness of body that showed 
no sign as yet of her accom- 
plished years. What they 
were I will never tell you; 
but this I'll say, that even if 
they had been eighty she was 
the kind to cheerily dance 
quadrille. The daft bell, so 
plainly in the jovial mood of 
Wanton Wully Oliver, in- 
fected her: she smiled to her- 
self in a way she had when 
remembering droll things or 
just for simple jollity, and 
whoever saw Bell Dyce smile 
to herself had never the least 
doubt after that she was a 
darling. Over the tenements 
of the town the song of the 
bell went rollicking, and in its 





hiccuping pauses went wonder- 
fully another sound far, far 
removed in spirit and sug- 
gestion—the clang of wild 
geese calling: the “honk, 
honk” of the ganders and 
the challenge of their ladies 
come down adrift in the snow 
from the bitter north. 

But there was no answer 
from the maid in the kitchen. 
She had rolled less deliber- 
ately than was usual from her 
blankets to the summons of 
the six o’clock bell, and already, 
with the kitchen window open, 
her bounteous form surged over 
the two sashes that were 
always so conveniently low 
and handy for a gossip with 
any friendly passer-by on the 
pavement. She drank the air 
of the clean chill morning 
dark, a heady thing like old 
Tom Watson’s autumn ale, full 
of the sentiment of the daft 
days. She tilted an ear te 
catch the tune of the mail- 
boy’s song that now was 
echoing mellow from the cob- 
webbed gloom of the stable 
stalls, and making a snowball 
from the drift of the window 
ledge she threw it, woman- 
wise, aimlessly into the street 
with a pretence at combat. 
The chill of the snow stung 
sweet in the hot palm of her, 
for she was young and strong. 

“Kate, you wretch!” cried 
a voice behind her. She drew 
in her head, to find her mis- 
tress in the kitchen with the 
candlestick in her hand. 

“Qh, m’em,” cried the maid, 
no way abashed, banging up 
the window and _ hurriedly 
crushing her more ample parts 
under the final hooks and eyes 
of her morning wrapper—“ oh, 
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m’em, what a start you gave 
me! I’m all in a p-p-palpita- 
tion. I was just takin’ one 
mouthful of air and thinkin’ 
to myself yonder in the Gaelic 
that it was time for me to be 
comin’ in and risin’ right.” 

“A Happy New Year to you, 
Kate MacNeill,” said the mis- 
tress, taking her hand. 

“Just that, just that! and 
the same to you yourself, Miss 
Dyce. I’m feeling fine; I’m 
that glad with everything,” 
said the maid, in some con- 
fusion at this unusual relation 
with her mistress. She shook 
the proffered hand rapidly 


from side to side as if it were 
an egg-switch. 

“And see and get the fires 
on quick now, like a good lass. 
It would never do to be start- 
ing the New Year late,—it 
would be unlucky. I was cry- 


ing to you yonder from the 
stair-head, and wondering if 
you were ill, that you did not 
answer me so quickly as you 
do for ordinar’.” 

“Tll, Miss Dyce!” cried the 
maid astounded. ‘Do you 
think I’m daft to be ill on a 
New Year’s day?” 

“‘ After yon—after yon short- 
bread you ate yesterday I 
would not have wondered much 
if you were,” said Miss Dyce. 
“T’m not complaining, but, 
dear me! it was an awful 
lump; and I thought it would 
be a bonny-like thing too if 
our first-foot had to be the 
doctor.” 

“Doctor! I declare to good- 
ness I never had need of a 
doctor to me since Dr Macphee 
in Colonsay put me in order 
with oil and things after I 
had the measles,” exclaimed 
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the maid, as if mankind were 
like wag-at-the-wa’ clocks and 
could be guaranteed to go right 
for years if you blew through 
them with a pair of bellows, or 
touched their works with an 
oily feather. 

““Never mind about the 
measles just now, Kate,” said 
Miss Dyce, with a meaning 
look at the black-out fire. 

“Neither I was mindin’ 
them, m’em,—I don’t care a 
spittle for them; it’s so long 
ago I would not know them if 
I saw them ; I was just——” 

“But get your fire on. You 
know we have a lot to do to- 
day to get everything nice and 
ready for my nephew who 
comes from America with the 
four o’clock coach.” 

“ America!” cried the maid, 
dropping a saucepan lid on the 
floor in her astonishment. “My 
stars! Did I not think it was 
from Chickagoo?” 

** And Chicago is in America, 
Kate,” said her mistress. 

“Is it? is it? Mercy on me, 
how was Kate to know? I 
only got part of my education, 
up to the place where you carry 
one. America! Dear me, just 
fancy! The very place that 
I’m so keen to go to. If I 
had the money, and was in 
America——” 

It was a familiar theme; 
Kate had not got fully started 
on it when her mistress fled 
from the kitchen and set briskly 
about her morning affairs. 

And gradually the household 
of Dyce the lawyer awoke 
wholly to a day of unaccus- 
tomed stillness and sound, for 
the deep snow piled in the 
street and hushed the traffic 
of wheel, and hoof, and shoe, 
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but otherwise the morning was 
cheerful with New Year’s day 
noise. For the bell-ringing of 
Wanton Wully was scarcely 
done, died down in a kind of 
brazen chuckle, and the “honk, 
honk” of the wild geese sped 
seaward over gardens and back 
lanes, strange wild music of 
the north, far-fetched and un- 
domestic,—when the fife band 
shrilly tootled through the town 
to the tune of “Hey, Johnny 
Cope, are ye waukin’ yet?” 
Ah, they were the proud, proud 
men, their heads dizzy with 
glory and last night’s wine, 
their tread on air. John Tag- 
gart drummed —a_ mighty 
drummer, drunk or sober, who 
so loved his instrument he 
sometimes went to bed with 
it unfastened from his neck, 
and banged to-day like Ban- 
acher, who banged furiously, 
never minding the tune much, 
but happy if so be that he 
made noise enough. And the 
fifers were not long gone down 
the town, all with the wrong 
step but Johnny Vicar, as his 
mother thought, when the 
snow was trampled under 
the feet of playing children, 
and women ran out of their 
houses, and crossed the street, 
some of them, I declare, to 
kiss each other, for ‘tis a 
fashion lately come, and most 
genteel, grown wonderfully 
common in Scotland. Right 
down the middle of the town, 
with two small flags in his hat 
and holly in the lapel of his 
coat, went old Divine the 
hawker, with a great barrow 
of pure gold, crying “Fine 
Seville oranges! wha’ll buy 
sweet Seville oranges? Nane 
o’ your foreign trash. Oranges ! 
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Oranges! —rale New Year 
oranges, three a penny ; bloods, 
a bawbee each!” 

The shops opened just for an 
hour for fear anybody might 
want anything, and many there 
were, you may be sure, who 
did, for they had eaten and 
drunken everything provided 
the night before— which we 
call Hogmanay,—and now there 
were currant-loaves and sweety 
biscuits to buy; shortcake, 
sugar and lemons, ginger cor- 
dial for the boys and girls and 
United Presbyterians, boiled 
ham for country cousins who 
might come unexpected, and 
P. & A. Macglashan’s three- 
penny mutton - pies (twopence 
if you brought the ashet back), 
ordinarily only to be had on 
fair-days and on Saturdays, 
and far renowned for value. 

Miss Minto’s Millinery and 
Manteau Emporium was dis- 
covered at daylight to have 
magically outlined its doors 
and windows during the night 
with garlands and festoons of 
spruce and holly, whereon the 
white rose bloomed in snow; 
and Miss Minto herself, in a 
splendid crimson cloak down 
to the heels, and cheeks like 
cherries, was standing with 
mittens and her five finger- 
rings on, in the middle door, 


saying in beautiful gentle 
English “A Happy New 
Year” to every one who 


passed—even to George Jor- 
don, the common cowherd, 
who was always a little funny 
in his intellects, and, because 
his trousers were bell-mouthed 
and hid his feet, could never 
remember whether he was 
going to his work or coming 
from it, unless he consulted 
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the Schoolmaster. “The same 
to you, m’em, excuse my 
hands,” said poor George, just 
touching the tips of her 
fingers. Then, because he 
had been stopped and slewed 
a little from his course, he 
just went back the way he 
had come. 

Too late got up the red- 
faced sun, too late to laugh 
at Wanton Wully’s jovial bell, 
too late for Taggart’s mighty 
drumming, but a jelly winter 
sun,— twas all that was wanted 
among the chimneys to make 
the day complete. 

First of all to rise in Dyce’s 
house, after the mistress and 
the maid, was the master, 
Daniel Dyce himself. 

And now I will tell you 
all about Daniel Dyce: it is 
that behind his back he was 
known as Cheery Dan. 

“Your bath is ready, Dan,” 
his sister had cried, and he 
rose and went with chittering 
teeth to it, looked at it a 
moment, and put a hand in 
the water. It was as cold as 
ice, because that water, drink- 
ing which, men never age, 
comes from high mountain 
bens. 

“That for ye to-day!” said 
he to the bath, snapping his 
fingers. “I'll see ye far enough 
first!” And contented him- 
self with a slighter wash than 
usual, and shaving. As he 
shaved he hummed all the 
time, as was his habit, an 
ancient air of his boyhood; 
to-day it was 





‘Star of Peace, to wanderers weary,” 


with not much tone but a 
great conviction,—a tall, lean, 
clean-shaven man of fifty, with 
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a fine long nose, a ruddy cheek, 
keen grey eyes, and plenty of 
room in his clothes, the pockets 
of him so large and open it 
was no wonder so many people 
tried, as it were, to put their 
hands into them. And when 
he was dressed he did a droll 
thing, for from one of his 
pockets he took what here- 
abouts we call a pea-sling, 
that to the rest of the world 
is a catapult, and having shut 
one eye, and aimed with the 
weapon, and snapped _ the 
rubber several times with 
amazing gravity, he went up- 
stairs into an attic and laid 
it on a table at the window 
with a pencilled note, in which 
he wrote— 


A New YeEAr’s Day PRESENT 
For A Goop Boy 


FROM AN 


UNCLE WHO DOES NOT LIKE CATs. 


He looked round the little 
room that seemed very bright 
and cheerful, for its window 
gazed over the garden to the 
east. ‘ Wonderful! wonder- 
ful!” he said to himeelf. 
“They have made an extra- 
ordinary job of it. Very nice 
indeed, but just a shade lady- 
like. A stirring boy would 
prefer fewer fal-lals.” 

There was little indeed to 
suggest the occupation of a 
stirring boy in that attic, with 
its draped dressing-table in 
lilac print, its looking - glass 
flounced in muslin and pink 
lover’s-knots, its bower-like bed 
canopied and curtained with 
green lawn, its shy scent of 
pot-pourri and lavender. A 
framed text in crimson wools, 
the work of Bell Dyce when 
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she was in Miss Mushet’s sem- 
inary, hung over the mantel- 
piece enjoining all beholders to 


Watcu AND PRay. 


Mr Dyce put both hands 
into his trousers pockets, bent 
a little, and heaved in a sort 
of chirruping laughter. ‘‘ Man’s 
whole duty, according to Bell 
Dyce,” he said, “‘ Watch and 
Pray’; but they do not need 
to have the lesson before them 
continually yonder in Chicago, 
I'll warrant. Yon’s the place 
for watching, by all accounts, 
however it may be about the 
prayer. ‘Watch and Pray ’— 
h’m! It should be Watch or 
Pray—it clearly cannot be both 
at once with the world the way 
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it is; you might as well expect 
a@ man to eat pease-meal and 
whistle strathspeys at the same 
time.” 

He was humming “Star of 
Peace ”—for the tune he started 
the morning with usually lasted 
him all day,—-and standing in 
the middle of the floor con- 
templating with amusement 
the ladylike adornment of the 
room prepared for his Chicago 
nephew, when a light step fell 
on the attic stairs, and a 
woman’s voice cried, “Dsn! 
Dan Dyce! Coo-ee!” 

He did not answer. 

She cried again after coming 
up a step or two more, but still 
he did not answer. He slid 
behind one of the bed-curtains. 


CHAPTER II. 


Alison Dyce came lightly up 
the rest of the stair, whistling 
blithely, in spite of her sister 
Bell’s old notion that whistling 
women and crowing hens are 
never canny. She swept into 
the room. People in the town 
—which has a forest of wood 
and deer behind it-——used to 
say she had the tread and car- 
riage of a young wild roe, and 
I can well assure you she was 
the girl to walk with on a 
winter day! She had in her 
hand a book of poems called 
‘The Golden Treasury’ and a 
spray of the herb called Hon- 
esty, that thrives in poor men’s 
gardens. Having laid them 
down on the table without 
noticing her brother’s extra- 
ordinary Present for a Good 
Boy, she turned about and 
fondled things. She smoothed 
the bed-clothes as if they cov- 


ered a child, she patted the 
chair - backs with an air of 
benediction, she took cushions 
to her breast like one that 
cuddled them, and when she 
touched the mantelpiece orna- 
ments they could not help it 
but must start to chime. It 
was always a joy to see Alison 
Dyce redding-up, as we say; 
though in housewifery, like 
sewing, knitting, and cooking, 
she was only a poor second to 
her sister Bell. She tried, from 
duty, to like these occupations, 
but, oh dear! the task was 
beyond her: whatever she had 
learned from her schooling in 
Edinburgh and Brussels, it was 
not the darning of hose and 
the covering of rhubarb-tarts. 

Her gift, said Bell, was 
management. 

Tripping round the little 
attic, she came back by-and- 
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by to the table at the window 
to take one last wee glimpse 
inside ‘The Golden Treasury,’ 
that was her own delight and 
her notion of happy half-hours 
for the ideal boy, and her eye 
fell for the first time on the 
pea-sling and the note be- 
side it. 

She read, and laughed, and 
upon my word, if laughter like 
Ailie Dyce’s could be bought 
in perforated rolls, there would 
be no demand for Chopin and 
Schumann on the pianolas. 
It was a laugh that even her 
brother could not resist: a 
paroxysm of coughing burst 
from behind the curtains, and 
he came out beside her chuck- 
ling. 
“T reckoned without my 
hoast,” said he, gasping. 

“T was sure you were up- 
stairs,” said Alison. ‘“ You 
silly man! Upon my word! 
Where’s your dignity, Mr 
Dyce?” 

Dan Dyce stood for a second 
a little bit abashed, rubbing 
his chin and blinking his eyes 
as if their fun was a thing to 
be kept from brimming over. 
“I’m a great wag!” said he. 
“Tf it’s dignity you're after, 
just look at my velvet coat!” 
and so saying he caught the 
ends of his coat skirts with 
his fingers, held them out at 
arm’s-length, and turned round 
as he might do at a fit-on in 
his tailor’s, laughing till his 
hoast came on again. “ Dig- 
nity, quo’ she, just look at my 
velvet coat !” 

“Dan, Dan! will you never 
be wise?” said Ailie Dyce, a 
humoursome demoiselle herself, 
if you believe me. 

“Not if I keep my health,” 
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said he. “You have made a 
bonny - like show of the old 
garret, between the two of 
you. It’s as smart as a lass 
at her first ball.” 

“T think it’s very nice,” in- 
terrupted Alison defensively, 
glancing round with satis- 
faction and an eye to the 
straight-edge of the frame 
round “Watch and Pray.” 
Bell’s wool-work never agreed 
with her notions, but, as she 
minded that her tarts never 
agreed with Bell, she kept, 
on that point, aye discreetly 
dumb. 

“Poor little Chicago!” said 
her brother. ‘I’m vexed for 
the wee fellow. Print chintz, 
or chint prints, or whatever 
it is; sampler texts, and scent, 
and poetry books—what in the 
world is the boy to break?” 

“‘Oh, you have seen to that 
department, Dan!” said Ailie, 
taking the pea-sling again in 
herhand. ‘“‘A New Year’s Day 
Present for a Good Boy from an 
Uncle who does not like Cats.’ 
I declare that is a delightful 
way of making the child feel 
quite at home at once.” 

“Tuts! °Tis just a diver- 
sion. I know it'll cheer him 
wonderfully to find at the start 
that if there’s no young folk 
in the house there’s some of 
the eternal Prank. I suppose 
there are cats in Chicago. He 
cannot expect us to provide 
him with pigs, which are the 
usual domestic pets there, I 
believe. You let my pea-sling 
alone, Ailie; you'll find it will 
please him more than all the 
poetry and pink bows. I 
was once a boy myself, and I 
know.” 

““You were never anything 
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else,” said Alison. “And never 
will be anything else. It isa 
pity to let the child see at the 
very start what an irrespons- 
ible person his uncle is; and 
besides, it’s cruel to throw 
stones at cats.” 

“Not at all, not at all,” said 
her brother briskly, with his 
head quizzically to the side a 
little, in a way he had when 
debating in the Court. “I 
have been throwing stones for 
twenty years at those cats of 
Rodger’s that live in our gar- 
den and I never hit one yet. 
They’re all about six inches 
too short for genuine sport. 
If cats were Dachshund dogs, 
and I wasn’t so fond of dogs, 
I would be deadly. But my 
ado with cats is just one of 
the manly old British sports, 
like trout-fishing and curling. 
You take your fun out in 
anticipation, and the only dif- 
ference is you never need to 
carry a flask. Still, I’m not 
without hope that my nephew 
from Chicago may have a 
better aim than I have.” 

“You are an old—an old 
goose, Dan Dyce, and a Happy 
New Year to you!” said 
his sister, putting her arms 
suddenly round his neck and 
kissing him. 

“Tuts!” said the brother, 
reddening, for sisters never kiss 
their own brothers in our part, 
— it’s so sentimental, it’s so like 
the penny stories. “A Good 
New Year to you, Ailie,” and 
“Tuts!” he said again, looking 
quite upset, till Ailie laughed 
and put her arm through his 
and drew him downstairs to 
the breakfast to which she had 
come to summon him. 


The Chicago child’s bedroom, 
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left to itself, chilly a bit like 
Highland weather, but honest 
and clean, looked more like a 
bower than ever: the morning 
sun, peeping over garden trees 
and the chimneys of the lanes, 
gazed particularly on the table 
where the pea-sling and the 
poetry '. k lay together. 

And now the town was 
thronged like a fair-day, with 
such stirring things happening 
in the street every moment 
that the servant, Kate, had 
a constant head out at the 
window, “ putting by the time,” 
as she explained to the passing 
inquirer, “till the Mustress 
would be ready for the break- 
fast.” That was Kate, —she 
had come from an island where 
they make the most of every- 
thing that may be news, even 
if it’s only brandy-sauce to 
pudding at the minister’s ; and 
Miss Dyce could not start 
cutting a new bodice or sew- 
ing a button on her brother’s 
trousers but the maid billowed 
out upon the window-sash to 
tell the tidinge to the first of 
her sex that passed. 

Over the trodden snow she 
saw the people from the country 
crowd in their Sunday clothes, 
looking pretty early in the day 
for gaiety, all with scent on 
their handkerchiefs (which is 
the odour of festive days for 
a hundred miles round burgh 
towns); and town people, less 
splendid in attire, as folk that 
know the difference between a 
holiday and a Sabbath, and 
leave their religious hard hats 
at home on a New Year’s day; 
children, too, replete with bun 
already, and all succulent with 
the juice of Divine’s oranges. 
She heard the bell begin to 
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peal again, for Wully Oliver— 
fie on Wully Oliver !—had been 
met by some boys who told him 
the six o’clock bell was not 
yet rung, and sent him back 
to perform an office he had 
done with hours before. He 
went to his bell dubiously, 
something in the abyss he 
called his mind that half con- 
vinced him he had rung it 
already. 

“Let me pause and con- 
sider,” he said once or twice 
when being urged to the rope, 
scratching the hair behind 
his ears with both hands, his 
gesture of reflection. ‘“ Was 
there no’ a bairn—an auld- 
fashioned bairn—helped to ca’ 
the bell already, and wanted 
to gie me money for the 
chance? It runs in my mind 
there was a bairn, and that 
she had us aye boil - boiling 


away at eggs, but maybe I’m 
wrong, for I'll admit I had a 


dram or two. I don’t believe 
in dram-dram-dramming, but 
I aye say if you take a dram, 
take it in the morning and 
you get the good of it all day.” 
But at last they convinced him 
the bairn was just imagination, 
and Wanton Wully Oliver spat 
on his hands and grasped the 
rope, and so it happened that 
the morning bell on the New 
Year’s day on which my story 
opens was twice rung. 

The Dyce handmaid heard 
it pealing as she hung over 
the window-sash with her cap 
agee on her head. She heard 
from every quarter—from lanes, 
closes, tavern rooms, high attics, 
and back-yards—fifes playing ; 
it was as if she leaned over a 
magic grove of great big birds, 
each singing its own song— 
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“Come to the Bower,” or 
*‘Monymusk,” or “The Girl I 
left Behind Me,” noble airs, 
wherein the captain of the 
band looked for a certain per- 
fection from his musicians be- 
fore they marched out again 
at midday. “For,” said he 
often in rehearsals, “anything 
will do in the way of a tune in 
the dark, my sunny boys, but 
it must be the tiptop of skill, 
and no discordancy, when the 
eyes of the world are on us. 
One turn more at ‘Mony- 
musk,’ sunny boys, and then 
we'll have a skelp at yon tune 
of my own composure.” 

Besides the sound of the bell 
and the universal practice of 
the fifes there were loud vocal- 
ists at the Cross, and such 
laughter in the street that 
Kate was in an ecstasy. Once, 
uplifted beyond all private 
decorum, she kilted her gown 
and gave a step of a reel in 
her kitchen solitude. 

“Isn’t it cheery, the noise!” 
she exclaimed delightedly to 
the letter-carrier who came to 
the window with the morn- 
ing’s letters. ‘‘Oh, I am feel- 
ing beautiful! It is—it is—it 
is just like being inside a pair 
of bagpipes.” 

He was a man who roared, 
the postman, being used to 
bawling up long common-stairs 
in the tenements for the people 
to come down to the foot them- 
selves for their letters—a man 
with one roguish eye for the 
maiden and another at random. 
Passing in the letters one by 
one, he said in tones that on a 
quieter day might be heard 
half up the street, “Nothing 
for you, yourself, personally, 
Kate, but maybe there'll be 
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one to-morrow. Three big 
blue anes and seven wee anes 
for the man o’ business him- 
sel’, twa for Miss Dyce (she’s 
the wonderfu’ correspondent !), 
and ane for Miss Alison wi’ 
the smell o’ scented perfume 
on’t—that’ll be frae the Miss 
Birds o’ Edinburgh. And I 
near forgot —here’s a post- 
caird for Miss Dyce: hearken 
to this—‘Child arrived Liver- 
pool yesterday ; left this morn- 
ing for Scotland. Quite safe 
to go alone, charge of con- 
ductor. Pip, pip! Molyneux.’ 
Whatna child is it, Kate?” 

“*Pip, pip!’ What in the 
world’s ‘Pip, pip’? The 
child is Brother William’s 
child, to be sure,” said Kate, 
who always referred to the 
Dyce relations as if they were 
her own. “You have heard 
of Brother William?” 

“Him that was married on 


the play-actress and never 


wrote home?” shouted the 
letter - carrier. “He went 
away before my time. Go 
on; quick, for I’m in a des- 
perate hurry this mornin’.” 
“Well, he died abroad in 
Chickagoo. God have mercy 
on him dying so far away from 
home, and him without a word 
of Gaelic in his head! and a 
friend o’ his father ’s bringing 
him home to his aunties,” 
‘Where in the world’s Chick- 
agoo?”’ bellowed the postman. 
“In America, of course,— 
where else would it be but 
in America?” said Kate con- 
temptuously. ‘ Where is your 
education not to know that 
Chickagoo is in America, 
where the servant-maids have 
@ pound a-week of wages, and 
learn the piano, and can get 
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married when they like quite 
easy ?” 

“‘Bless me! do you say so?” 
cried the postman in amaze- 
ment, and not without a pang 
of jealousy. 

“‘Yes, I say so!” said Kate 
in the snappish style she often 
showed to the letter - carrier. 
“And the child is coming this 
very day with the coach-and- 
twice from Maryfield railway 
station—oh them trains! them 
trains! with their accidents; 
my heart is in my mouth to 
think of a child in them. Will 
you not come round to the 
back and get the Mustress’s 
New Year dram? She is 
going to give a New Year 
dram to every man that calls 
on business this day. But I 
will not let you in, for it is in 
my mind that you would not 
be a lucky first-foot.” 

“Much obleeged,” said the 
postman, “but ye needna be 
feared. I’m not allowed to go 
dramming at my duty. It’s 
offeecial, and I canna help it. 
If it was not offeecial, there’s 
few letter-carriers that wouldna 
need to hae iron hoops on their 
heids to keep their brains from 
burstin’ on the day efter New 
Year.” 

Kate heard a voice behind 
her, and pulled her head in 
hurriedly with a gasp, and a 
cry of “Mercy, the start I 
got!” while the postman fied 
on his rounds. Miss Dyce 
stood behind, in the kitchen, 
indignant. 

“You are a perfect heart- 
break, Kate,” said the mistress. 
“TI have rung for breakfast 
twice, and you never heard me, 
with your clattering out there 
to the letter-carrier. It’s a 
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pity you cannot marry the 
glee party and be done with 
it.” 

“Me marry him!” cried the 
maid indignantly. “I think 
I see myself marryin’ a man 
like yon, and his eyes not 
neighbours.” 

“ That’s a trifle in a husband 
if his heart is good: the letter- 
carrier's eyes may—may skew 
a little; it’s not to be wondered 
at, considering the look-out he 
- has to keep on all sides of him 
to keep out of reach of every 
trollop in the town who wants 
to marry him.” 

And leaving Kate speechless 
at this accusation, the mistress 
of the house took the letters 
from her hands and went to 
the breakfast-table with them. 
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She had read the contents 
of the post-card before she 
reached the parlour; its news 
dismayed her. 

“Just imagine!” she cried. 
“Here's that bairn on his 
way from Liverpool his lee- 
lone, and not a body with 
him!” 

“What! what!” cried Mr 
Dyce, whose eyes had been shut 
to say the grace. “Isn’t that 
actor-fellow, Molyneux, coming 
with him, as he promised?” 

Miss Dyce sunk in a chair 
and burst into tears, crushing 
the post-card in her hand. 

“What does he say?” de- 
manded her brother. 

“‘ He says—he says—oh, dear 
me!—he says ‘Pip, pip!’” 
quoth the weeping sister. 


CHAPTER III. 


“T misdoubted Mr Molyneux 
from the very first,” said Ailie, 
turning as white as a clout. 
“From all his post-cards he 
was plainly too casual. Stop 
it, Bell, my dear—have sense ; 
the child’s in a Christian land, 
and in care of somebody who is 
probably more dependable than 
this delightful Molyneux.” 

Mr Dyce took out an old, 
thick, silver verge. “Nine 
o'clock,” he said, with a glance 
at its creamy countenance. 
“Molyneux’s consignment is 
making his first acquaintance 
with Scottish scenery and find- 
ing himself, * hope, amused at 
the Edinburgh accent. He'll 
arrive at Maryfield—poor wee 
smout !—at three; if I drive 
over at twelve, I'll be in time 
to meet him. Tuts, Bell, give 
over ; he’s a ten-year-old and a 


Dyce at that,—there’s not the 
slightest fear of him.” 

“Ten years old, and in a 
foreign country—if you can call 
Scotland a foreign country,” 
cried Miss Dyce, still sob- 
bing with anger and grief. 
“Oh, the cat-witted scamp, 
that Molyneux,—if I had him 
here!” 

The dining-room door opened 
and let in a yawning dog of 
most plebeian aspect, longest 
lie-abed of the household, the 
clamour of the street, and the 
sound of sizzling bacon, followed 
by Kate’s majestic form at a 
stately glide, because she had 
on her new stiff lilac print 
that was worn for breakfast 
only on Sundays and holidays. 
“You would think I was never 
coming,” she said genially, and 
smiled widely as she put the 
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tray on the sideboard. This 
that I show you, I fear, is a 
beggarly household, absurdly 
free from ceremony. Mr Dyce 
looked at his sister Ailie and 
smiled, Ailie looked at her 
sister Bell and smiled. Bell 
took a hairpin or two out of 
their places and seemed to stab 
herself with them viciously in 
the nape of the neck, and 
smiled not at all nor said any- 
thing, for she was furious with 
Molyneux, whom she could see 
in her mind’s eye—an ugly, 
tippling, frowsy-looking person 
with badly polished boots, an 
impression that would have 
greatly amused Mrs Molyneux, 
who, not without reason, 
counted her Jim the hand- 
somest man and the best 
dressed in the profession in 
all Chicago. 

“I’m long of coming, like 
Royal Charlie,” Kate pro- 
ceeded, as she passed the ashets 
on to Miss Dyce; ‘‘ but, oh me! 
New Year’s day here is no’ like 
New Year’s day in the bonny 
isle of Colonsay.” 

Mr Dyce said grace and 
abstractedly helped himself 
alternately from both ends of 
a new roll of powdered butter. 
“Dan, dear, don’t take the 
butter from both ends, — it 
spoils the look,” said Bell. 
“Tuts!” said he. “ What’s the 
odds? There’ll be no ends at all 
when we're done with it. I’m 
utterly regardless of the sym- 
metrical and the beautiful this 
morning. I’m savage to think 
of that man Molyneux. If I 
was not a man of peace I 
would be wanting to wring Mr 
Molyneux’s neck,” and he 
twisted his morning roll in 
halves with ferocious hands. 


“Dan!” said Ailie, shocked. 
“T never heard you say any- 
thing so bloodthirsty in all my 
life before. I would never have 
thought it of you.” 

“Maybe not,” he said. 
“There's many things about 
me you never suspected. You 
women are always under de- 
lusions about the men—about 
the men—well, dash it! about 
the men you like. I know my- 
self so well that there is no sin, 
short of one or two not so 
accounted, that I cannot think 
myself capable of. I believe I 
might be forced into robbing a 
kirk if I had no money and 
was as hungry as I was this 
morning before that post-card 
came to ruin a remarkably fine 
New- Year’s-day appetite, or 
even into murdering a man 
like Molyneux who failed in 
the simplest duties no man 
should neglect.” 

“T hope and trust,” said 
Bell, still nervous, “that he is 
a wiselike boy with a proper 
upbringing, who will not be 
frightened at travelling and 
make no mistakes about the 
train. If he was a Scotch 
laddie, with the fear of God in 
him, I would not be a bit put 
about for him, for he would be 
sure to be asking, asking, and 
if he felt frightened he would 
just start and eat something, 
like a Christian. But this poor 
child has no advantages. Just 
American !” 

Ailie sat back in her chair, 
with her teacup in her hand, 
and laughed, and Kate laughed 
quietly—though it beat her to 
see where the fun was; and the 
dog laughed likewise—at least 
it wagged its tail and twisted 
its body and made such extra- 
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ordinary sounds in its throat 
that you could say it was 
laughing. 

“Tuts! you are the droll 
woman, Bell,” said Mr Dyce, 
blinking at her. “You have 
the daftest ideas of some 
things. For a woman who 
spent so long a time in Miss 
Mushet’s seminary and reads 
so much at the newspapers, I 
wonder at you.” 

“Of course his father was 
Scotch, that’s one mercy,” 
added Bell, not a bit annoyed 
at the reception of her pious 
opinions. 

“That is always something 
to be going on with,” said Mr 
Dyce mockingly. “I hope he'll 
make the most of that great 
start in life and fortune. It’s 
as good as money in his 
pocket.” 

Bell put up a tiny hand and 
pushed a stray curl (for she 
had a rebel chevalure) behind 
her ear, and smiled in spite of 
her anxiety about the coming 
nephew. “You may laugh if 
you like, Dan,” she said em- 
phatically, perking with her 
head across the table at him; 
“but I’m proud, I’m PROUD, 
I’m PROUD Im _ Socotch.” 
(“Not apologising for it my- 
self,” said her brother softly.) 
“And you know what these 
Americans are! Useless bodies, 
who make their men brush 
their own boots, and have to 
pay wages that’s a sin to 
housemaids, and eat pie even- 
on.”’ 

“Dear me! is that true, or 
did you see it in a news- 
paper?” said her brother. “I 
begin to be alarmed myself at 
the possibilities of this small 
gentleman now on his way to 
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the North, in the complete con- 
fidence of Mr Molyneux, who 
must think him very clever. 
It’s a land of infant prodigies 
he comes from; even at the 
age of ten he may have more 
of the stars and stripes in him 
than we can eradicate by a 
diet of porridge and a cur- 
riculum of Shorter Catechism 
and Jane Porter’s ‘Scottish 
Chiefs.’ Faith, I was fond 
of Jane myself when I read 
her first: she was nice and 
bloody. <A big soft hat with 
a bash in it, perhaps; a rhe- 
torical delivery at the nose, 
‘I guess and calculate’ every 
now and then; a habit of chew- 
ing tobacco” (“We'll need a 
cuspidor,” said Ailie sotto 
voce); “and a revolver in his 


wee hip-pocket. Oh, the dar- 


ling! I can see him quite 
plainly.” 
“Mercy on us!” cried the 


maid Kate, and fled the room 
all in a tremor at the idea of 
the revolver. 

“You may say what you 
like, but I cannot get over his 
being an American,” said Bell 
solemnly. ‘The dollar’s every- 
thing in America, and they’re 
so independent!” 

“Terrible! terrible!” said 
her brother ironically, break- 
ing into another egg fiercely 
with his knife, as if he were 
decapitating the President of 
the United States. 

Ailie laughed again. “Dear, 
dear, Bell!”’ she said, “it sounds 
quite Scotch. A devotion to 
the dollar is a good sound 
basis for a Scotch character. 
Remember there are about a 
hundred bawbees in a dollar: 
just think of the dollar in 
bawbees, and you'll not be 
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surprised that the Americans 
prize it so much.” 
“Renegade!” said Bell, shak- 
ing a spoon at her. 
* Provincial!” retorted Ailie, 
shaking a fork at Bell. 


**¢ Star of Peace, to wanderers weary, 
Bright the beams that shine on me,’ 


—children, be quiet,” half-sung, 
half-said their brother. “ Bell, 
you are a blether; Ailie, you 
are a cosmopolitan, a thing 
accursed. That’s what Edin- 
burgh and Brussels and your 
too brisk head have done for 
you. Just bring yourself to 
our poor parochial point of 
view, and teil me, both of you, 
what you propose to do with 
this young gentleman from 
Chicago when you get him.” 

“Change his stockings and 
give him a good tea,” said Bell 
promptly, as if she had been 
planning it for weeks. “He'll 
be starving of hunger and 
damp with snow.” 

“There's something more 
than dry hose and high tea 
to the making of a man,” said 
her brother. ‘ You can’t keep 
that up for a dozen years.” 

“Oh, you mean education!” 
said Bell resignedly. ‘‘That’s 
not in my department at ail.” 

Ailie expressed her views 
with calm, soft deliberation, as 
if she, too, had been thinking 
of nothing else for weeks, which 
was partly the case. “I sup- 
pose,” she said, “he’ll go to the 
Grammar School, and get a 
good grounding on the classic 
side, and then to the Uni- 
versity. I will just love to 
help him so long as he’s at 
the Grammar School. That’s 
what I should have been, Dan, 
if you had let me—a teacher. 
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I hope he’s a bright boy, for 
I simply cannot stand what 
Bell calls—calls——” 

“ Diffies,” suggested Bell. 

“ Diffies ; yes, I can not stand 
diffies. Being half a Dyce I can 
hardly think he will be a diffy. 
If he’s the least like his father, 
he may be a little wild at first, 
but at least he'll be good com- 
pany, which makes up for a lot, 
and good-hearted, quick i in per- 
ception, fearless, and—— 

“And awful funny,” sug- 
gested Bell, beaming with old, 
fond, glad recollections of the 
brother dead beside his actor 
wife in far Chicago. 

“Fearless, and good fun,” 
continued Ailie. “Oh, dear 
Will! what a good soul he 
was. Well, the child cannot 
be a fool if he’s like his father. 
American independence, though 
he has it in—in— in clods, won’t 
do him any harm at all. I 
love Americans—do you hear 
that, Bell Dyce ?—because they 
beat that old stupid George II., 
and have been brave in the 
forest and wise on the prairie, 
and feared no face of king, and 
laughed at dynasties. I love 
them because they gave me 
Emerson, and Whitman, and 
Thoreau, and because one of 
them married my brother Wil- 
liam, and was the mother of 
his child.” 

Dan Dyce nodded; he never 
quizzed his sister Ailie when it 
was her heart that spoke and 
her eyes were sparkling. 

“The first thing you should 
learn him,” said Miss Dyce, “is 
‘God save the Queen.’ It’s a 
splendid song altogether; I’m 
glad I’m of a kingdom every 
time I hear it at a meeting, for 
it’s all that’s left of the olden 
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notions the Dyces died young 
or lost their money for. You'll 
learn him that, Ailie, or I'll be 
very vexed with you. I'll put 
flesh on his bones with my 
cooking if you put the gentle- 
man in him.” 

It was ‘Bell’s idea that a 
gentleman talked a very fine 
English accent like Ailie, and 
carried himself stately like 
Ailie, and had wise and witty 
talk for rich or poor like Ailie. 

“T’m not so sure about the 
university,” she went on. 
“Such stirks come out of it 
sometimes; look at poor Mac- 
lean, the minister! They tell 
me he could speak Hebrew if 
he got anybody to speak it 
back slow to him, but just 
imagine the way he puts his 
clothes on! And his wife man- 
ages him not so bad in broad 
Scotch. I think we could do 
nothing better than make the 
boy a lawyer; it’s a trade 
looked up to, and there’s money 
in it, though I could never see 
the need of law myself if folk 
would only be agreeable. He 
could go into Dan’s office when- 
ever he is old enough.” 

“A lawyer!” cried her 
brother. “You have first of 
all to see that he’s not an ass.” 

“ And what odds would that 
make to a lawyer?” said Bell 
quickly, snapping her eyes at 
the brothershe honestly thought 
the wisest man in Scotland. 

“ Bell,” said he, “as I said 
before, you’re a haivering body 
—nothing else, though I'll 
grant you bake no’ a bad scone. 
And as for you, Ailie, you’re 
beginning, like most women, 
at the wrong end. The first 
thing to do with your nephew 
is to teach him to be happy, 
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for it’s a habit that has to be 
acquired early, like the taste 
for pease-brose.” 

“You began gey early your- 
self,” said Bell. “Mother used 
to say that she was aye kittling 
your feet till you laughed when 
you were a baby. I sometimes 
think that she did not stop it 
soon enough.” 

“Tf I had to educate myself 
again, and had not a living to 
make, I would leave out a good 
many things the old dominie 
thought needful. What was 
yon awful thing again ?—men- 
suration. To sleep well and 
eat anything, fear the face of 
nobody in bashfulness, to like 
dancing, and be able to sing a 
good bass or tenor,—that’s no 
bad beginning in the art of 
life. There’s a fellow Brodie 
in the kirk choir that seems 
to me happier than a king 
when he’s getting in a fine 
boom-boom of bass to the tune 
Devizes; he puts me all out at 
my devotions on a Lord’s day 
with envy of his accomplish- 
ment.” 

“What! envy too!” said 
Alison. “Murder, theft, and 
envy—what a brother!” 

“Yes, envy too, the com- 
monest and ugliest of our 
sins,” said Mr Dyce. “I never 
met man or woman that lacked 
it, though many never know 
they have it. I hope the great 
thing is to be ashamed to feel 
it, for that’s all that I can 
boast of myself. When I was 
a boy at the school there was 
another boy, a great friend of 
my own, was chosen to com- 
pete for a prize I was thought 
incapable of taking, so that I 
was not on the list. I envied 
him to hatred—almost; and 
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saying my bits of prayers at 
night I prayed that he might 
win. I felt ashamed of my 
envy, and set the better Daniel 
Dyce to wrestle with the Daniel 
Dyce who was not quite so big. 
It was a sair fight, I can as- 
sure you. I found the words of 
my prayer and my wishes con- 
siderably at variance——” 
“Like me and ‘Thy will be 
done’ when we got the word 
of brother William,” said Bell. 
“But my friend—dash him! 
—got the prize. I suppose 
God took a kind of vizzy down 
that night and saw the better 
Dan Dyce was doing his des- 
perate best against the other 
devil’s-Dan, who mumbled the 
prayer on the chance He would 
never notice. There was no 
other way of accounting for it, 
for that confounded boy got 
the prize, and he was not half 
so clever as myself, and that 


was Alick Maitland. Say 
nothing about envy, Ailie; I 
fear we all have some of it 
until we are perhaps well up 
in years, and understand that 
between the things we envy and 
the luck we have there is not 


much to choose. If I got all I 
wanted, myself, the world would 
have to be much enlarged. It 
does not matter a docken leaf. 
Well, as I was saying when 
my learned friend interrupted 
me, I would have this young 
fellow healthy and happy and 
interested in everything. There 
are men, I see, who would mope 
and weary in the middle of a 
country fair—God help them! 
I want to stick pins in them 
sometimes and make them 
jump. They take as little in- 
terest in life as if they were 
undertakers.” 
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“ Hoots! nobody could weary 
in this place, at any rate,” said 
Bell briskly. ‘Look at the 
life and gaiety that’s in it. 
Talk about London! I can 
hardly get my sleep at night 
quite often with the traffic, 
And such things are always 
happening in it—births and 
marriages, engagements and 
tea-parties, new patterns at 
Miss Minto’s, two coaches in 
the day, and sometimes some- 
body doing something silly that 
will keep you laughing half the 
week,” 

“But it’s not quite so lively 
as Chicago,” said Mr Dyce. 
“There has not been a man 
shot in this neighbourhood 
since the tinker kind of killed 
his wife (as the fiscal says) 
with the pistol. You'll have 
heard cf him? When the man 
was being brought on the 
scaffold for it, and the min- 
ister asked if he had anything 
to say before he suffered the 
extreme penalty of the law, 
‘All I have got to say,’ he 
answered, starting to greet, 
‘is that this'll be an awful 
lesson to me!’” 

“That’s one of your old 
ones,” said Bell; but even an 
old one was welcome in Dyce’s 
house on New Year’s day, and 
the three of them laughed at 
the story as if it had newly 
come from London in ‘ Punch.’ 
The dog fell into a convulsion 
of merriment, as if inward 
chuckles tormented him—as 
queer a dog as ever was, 
neither Scotch terrier nor 
Skye, Dandy Dinmont nor 
Dachshund, but just dog,— 
dark wire-haired behind, short 
ruddy-haired in front, a stump 
tail, a face so fringed you 
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could only see its eyes when 
the wind blew. Mr Dyce put 
down his hand and scratched 
it behind the ear. “ Don’t 
laugh, Footles,” he said. “TI 
would not laugh if I were you, 
Footles,—it’s just an old one. 
Many a time you’ve heard it 
before, sly rogue. One would 
think you wanted to borrow 
money.” If you could hear 
Dan Dyce speak to his dog, 
you would know at once he 
was a bachelor: only bachelors 
and bairnless men know dogs. 
“T hope and trust he'll have 
decent clothes to wear, and 
none of their American rub- 
bish,” broke in Bell, back to 
her nephew again. “It’s all 
nonsense about the bashed hat ; 
but you can never tell what 
way an American play-actor 
will dress a bairn: there’s sure 
to be something daft-like about 


him—a starry waistcoat or a 
pair of spats,—and we must 
make him respectable like other 
boys in the place.” 

“T would say Norfolk suits, 
the same as the banker’s boys,” 


suggested Ailie. “I think the 
banker’s boys always look so 
smart and neat.” 

“Anything with plenty of 
pockets in it,” said Mr Dyce. 
“At the age of ten a boy 
would prefer his clothes to be 
all pockets. By George! an 
entire suit of pockets, with a 
new penny in every pocket for 
luck, would be a great treat,” 
and he chuckled at the idea, 
making a mental note of it for 
a future occasion. 

“ Stuff and nonsense!” cried 
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Bell emphatically, for here she 
was in her own department. 
“The boy is going to be a 
Scotch boy. I'll have the kilt 
on him, or nothing.” 

“The kilt!” said Mr Dyce. 

“The kilt!” cried Ailie. 

Rat-tat-tat-tat-tat-tat ! 

It was a loud knocking at 
the front door. They stopped 
the talk to listen, and they 
heard the maid go along the 
lobby from the kitchen. When 
she opened the door, there 
came in the cheerful discord 
of the street, the sound of a 
pounding drum, the fifes still 
busy, the orange-hawker’s cry, 
but over all they heard her 
put her usual interrogation to 
visitors, no matter what their 
state or elegance. 

“Well, what ist?” she 
asked, and though they could 
not see her, they knew she 
would have the door just a 
trifle open, with her shoulder 
against it, as if she was there 
to repel some chieftain of a 
wild invading clan. Then 
they heard her cry, “Mercy 
on me!” and her footsteps 
hurrying to the parlour door. 
She threw it open, and stood 
with some one behind her. 

“What do youthink? Here’s 
brother William’s wean!” she 
exclaimed in a gasp. 

“My God! Where is he?” 
cried Bell, the first to find her 
tongue. “He’s no hurt, is he?” 

“ It’s no’ a him at all—it’s a 
her !” shrieked Kate, throwing 
up her arms in consternation, 
and stepping aside she gave 
admission to a little girl. 


(To be continued.) 
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SONNETS. 
A SOLDIER TO A SECRETARY OF STATE FOR WAR. 
L 


O MINISTER of Mars, whose puissant pen 
Can make a regiment, dissolve a corps, 
Reduce our pay, or give us fourpence more, 

Pray hearken to a soldier, so that when 

You’re tempted to achieve Brodrickian fame 
By carving phantom legions out of space, 
By toying with our uniform and lace, 

You yet may pause awhile. War is a game 

Too bloody for our army to be thrown 
As plaything to successive amateurs, 

Who blatantly inform their followers 

That every scheme is faulty save their own. 

“And thus and thus,” each cries, ““I now commence 
To make efficiency and halve expense.” 


II, 


One Secretary of State despairing went, 
As Yeoman Colonel martially attired, 
To Germany. From Germans he inquired 
How armies should be made, how money spent, 
How young recruits should learn to point the toe, 
The proper way to build a modern fort, 
And how to house and feed the men,—in short, 
The secret of the thing he’d like to know? 
The wily Teutons listened in surprise, 
And eyed the one the other for a while, 
Suspecting seemingly some British guile, 
Till one old warrior, looking passing wise, 
Gave answer: “Sir, the secret of success 
Lies in the cut and fashion of our dress.” 


III. 


That Secretary of State, enlightened, sought 
Our country’s shores, and straightway in his mind 
Devised a soldier’s cap of wondrous kind. 

In type ’twas German, so at least he thought; 
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Its aspect monstrous. On the front it bore 
A piece of cloth of crescent shape, but why 
We could not tell. The men would tie 
It on with handkerchiefs, to make it more 
Secure. Lo! when it fell the dogs would bark 
To see it roll before the playful wind, 
And many a nurse turned pale, and changed her mind, 
And left her sweetheart sorrowing in the Park; 
While aged colonels I have known collapse, 
To see their regiments adopt such caps! 


IV. 


Bequeathing us this cap, and sage instructions, 
Our Secretary left us. He, poor man, 
Entrusted with the care of Hindustan, 

Was soon involved in most unseemly ructions, 

On which I shall not dwell. To us there came 
Another, who proclaimed he would reform us, 
His zeal intense, his power of work enormous, 

But somehow we felt very much the same,— 

Save when he made some paltry alteration, 
Compounding eyewash for the public eye, 

An eyewash made to soothe and satisfy 
The bounder in the street—that is, the nation! 
We soldiers understand these quackish lotions, 
Dispensed with care to suit a party’s notions! 


We 


He too has gone, his schemes but half begun. 
To criticise is easy, and my pen 
May seem corroded by ill-feeling when 
I write in flippant vein of what was done. 
But you, philosopher, who take his place,— 
You, who displayed consummate skill and ease 
In coping with the un-United Frees,— 
Will you descend to trifles commonplace, 
Increase our buttons, titivate the more? 
Or is “reduction” now the narrow creed 
Of your unstable party? Sir, take heed, 
Lest, when you would “let slip the dogs of war,” 
The hounds, half-crippled by a niggard State, 
Be unprepared to leave the kennel gate! 
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REMBRANDT VAN RIJN. 


1606—1906. 


THE tradition that Rem- 
brandt was born in a mill has 
had to be abandoned, with 
others less likely and pictur- 
esque. He was the sixth child 
of Harmen Gerritszoon, who 
lived in the Weddesteeg in 
Leyden, and by the usage of 
his time and country he was 
called Harmenszoon—Harmen’s 
son. A connection of the family 
married one Adriaentje Rem- 
brandtsdochter, from whom the 
painter may have received his 
name Rembrandt. Both the 
father and the eldest son 
appear to have adopted the 
“van Rijn,’ and Rembrandt 
followed them at times in 
using it to sign his pictures. 

The Weddesteeg, then an 
alley of a few houses flanked 
by gardens, lies at the junction 
of the two branches of the Old 
Rhine, at the Witte Poort, 
adjoining the Pelican Quay, in 
the Pelican quarter (as it was 
called) of the town. How old 
this name is or whence derived 
we do not know, but it is not 
difficult to imagine that it 
commemorates the salvation of 
Leyden by the sacrifice of the 
Dutch meadows to the sea, as 
the pelican feeds her young 
with blood from her own 
breast. A native of Leyden, 
Rembrandt’s father married 
Neeltje ‘(that is, Cornelia) 
Willemsd’, the daughter of a 
Leyden baker, and they took 
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up house among a little colony 
of relatives and connections at’ 
the Witte Poort, where the 
painter was born, July 15, 
1606. On the rampart, by 
the Gateway, stood the family 
mill. 

The father was a man of 
substance, if the son, as 
Huygens said, was made of 
other flour. He owned his 
house and the greater part of 
the mill, and also, outside the 
walls, one of those pleasure- 
gardens with little summer- 
houses which Dutch men and 
women even to-day look back 
upon as among the delights of 
their childhood. When he died 
he left his widow with a pro- 
vision which, even after some 
failure in the family fortunes, 
was at her own death ten 
years later still considerable ; 
and he possessed a burying- 
place in the Pieterskerk, “ near 
the chancel,” where he and she 
rest. 

Of Rembrandt’s boyhood and 
early youth nothing is known, 
save that at fourteen he was 
enrolled among the students of 
Latin literature at the Uni- 
versity. He may, as Burgo- 
master Orlers says (and as the 
biographers of most painters 
say), have had the inclination 
for no study save drawing. 
He was no bibliophile: the 
famous inventory of his pos- 
sessions mentions only sixteen 
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books. One of them (the only 
one given its title) was “an 
old Bible,” and that he was 
brought up on the Bible he 
tells us himself in a hundred 
canvasses. We can all fancy 
with Vosmaer his delight in 
the recurring anniversaries of 
Leyden’s relief, with their 
feasts and fairs, the sermons 
in the churches, the longer 
orations of the Rhetoricians, 
the parades of the civil guard 
with tambour and pipe, the 
streets and crowds bedecked 
and gay, and the air resound- 
ing with “Leve de Geuzen!” 
The great siege was still a 
living memory. His father 
probably, certainly many of 
his neighbours, had suffered 
its horrors: of the events 
being commemorated their talk 
gave him many a vision, as 
well as of others nearer his 
own day, like Reinier Klassen’s 
gallant sacrifice at St Vincent’s 
in Rembrandt’s own birth-year. 

His family had a connection 
with a magistrate of the 
town, Isaac Claes van Swan- 
enburg, a painter, and the 
father of three painters. In 
the studio of one of these, 
Jacob, Rembrandt served ap- 
prentice for the usual space 
of three years,—“ progressing” 
(says Orlers) “in a manner 
that amazed those interested in 
him, and caused them to fore- 
see the glorious career that 
awaited him.” The next step 


in that career was to the 
studio of Pieter Lastman, in 
Amsterdam, from which an- 
other Leyden boy, Jan Lie- 
vens, had recently returned, 
doubtless extolling the great- 
ness of its master. 


It may 


The Leyden Boy. 
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have been this competent dis- 
ciple of Elsheimer, or it may 
have been the far less dis- 
tinguished painter-citizen of 
Leyden, who first warmed to 
life the great genius lying 
within Rembrandt van Rijn. 
There is nothing impossible in 
that because no genius glows 
in work of theirs. Or it may 
have quickened at the pre- 
cocity of Lievens, or in some 
later conversations with Gerard 
Dou (for late its awakening 
probably was). If he himself 
knew, he has not told us. 
No doubt he did know: so 
enormous an intelligence ap- 
plied to the understanding of 
men as was his cannot have 
failed to search and to know 
himself, But the flame, once it 
burst forth, was too fierce and 
enveloping to leave behind a 
trace of where it first took 
fire. 

Sometime in 1624 Rem- 
brandt, now eighteen, returned 
home from his short schooling 
in Amsterdam. For seven or 
eight years thereafter he 
painted and drew industri- 
ously at Leyden—probably in 
his father’s mill. There is no 
more likely genesis of Rem- 
brandt’s chiaroscuro than in 
pondering amid the mysteri- 
ous shadows of its shafted 
structure the problems of Cara- 
vaggio set him in Lastman’s 
studio. The earliest existing 
paintings which we know are 
of date 1627 (earliest etchings, 
1628). That he had by then 
won @ recognition may properly 
be inferred from the enrolment 
of Gerard Dou as his pupil in 
1628; and there is the direct 
testimony of the poet Huy- 
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gens, to be spoken of later. 
He was evidently the centre 
of a little group of friends 
and pupils, Lievens and Dou 
the chief representatives of 
each, who in these years 
worked at their art with an 
unflagging energy. There was 
no guild of painters at Ley- 
den to encourage the profes- 
sion of artist’s model, and un- 
less old tradition and modern 
learning are both at fault, his 
mother, father, sister probably, 
appear again and again in his 
pictures and etchings at this 
time. Now, as at every period 
of his art, he was his own 
model, posing for the vivid 
studies of expression and light- 
ing which both paintings and 
etchings exhibit. These por- 
traits apart, the works of this 
period, with scarce an excep- 
tion, represent scenes from the 
sacred narrative. The earliest 
of all probably is a “Saint 
Paul in Prison,” an episode 
much dwelt upon in a Calvin- 
istic household; and from 
single-figure studies such as it 
we pass to others with groups, 
some on 2 considerable scale. 
In all of them it is not more 
the preoccupation with light- 
ing than the concentrated 
energy that strikes us. 
Fuseli was surely wrong 
(unless he had been speaking 
of the etchings) when he said 
that Rembrandt never made 


any regular approaches to the 
Temple of Fame, but seems to 
have stolen the key and en- 


tered the building. (Opie 
opined that he entered it burg- 
lariously by the window!) 
In the very earliest work, 
judged by the achievement of 


A Painter in the Making. 
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young Dutch painters, there 
was no obvious display of 
genius. He made sudden great 
strides, and had his relapses ; 
after each audacious flight, 
he came back to closeness with 
the model. It was Lievens, 
Huygens found, who “dwelt 
upon the sublime and magnifi- 
cent and attempted the col- 
ossal.” But Lievens, and even 
Gerard Dou with his eyes glued 
to pettier truths, must have 
recognised the accomplishment, 
if no one could have guessed 
the significance of the work 
being done at their side. With 
a determined confidence Rem- 
brandt sought to conquer the 
appearances of the world 
around him, as if with an in- 
stinct that he must be ready 
for the exalted mood which 
would surely come. 

All through his life this was 
so. Again and again his genius 
put forth some splendid and 
super-excellent flower. As near 
the end of it, it was “The Syn- 
dics,” so now at Leyden it 
was “The Presentation in the 
Temple” (Mauritshuis), the 
work of his twenty-fifth year. 
It is as if, leaving behind all 
the experiments and rough 
castings of the workshop, he 
here, in the service of his in- 
spiration, produced a finished 
and beautiful work, in which 
his acquired knowledge and 
technique, like the columns of 
the Temple in its vast spaces, 
are merged in a devout and 
tender sentiment. Rembrandt 
never did anything more pure 
and simple in feeling, nothing 
so virgin, we are tempted to 
say, as this. At the same time, 
it has all his dramatic signifi- 
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cance. To one who did not 
know the sacred story, it is re- 
vealed in this little panel: in 
the shaft of sunlight that ex- 
alts the Babe in Simeon’s arms, 
in the ecstasy of the aged face, 
the wondering gaze of the Vir- 
gin, the attitude of the High 


Rembrandt settles in Amsterdam. 
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Priest coerced into involuntary 
benediction. And for those 
who know the story, the words 
of Simeon leap to the mind 
with a sudden illumination— 


** Lord, now lettest thou thy servant 
depart in peace, according to thy 
word. . . .” 


II, 


A notarial paper tells us 
that Rembrandt was living in 
Leyden in the summer of 1631. 
Amsterdam, however, was only 
six hours distant by canal, or 
three if a favourable wind per- 
mitted the crossing of the lake 
of Haarlem, then still undrained. 
For some time previously to 
settling in the capital, in 1631- 
32, the painter had been going 
to and fro between it and his 
home,—already, perhaps, en- 
gaged on commissions for por- 
traits which his rising fame 
had brought him. It is pos- 
sible even that the project of 
painting the Anatomy picture 
had been mooted by the Sur- 
geon’s Guild, and determined 
the step which he now took. 

Holland at that moment was 
fulfilling a destiny which the 
most prescient could not have 
dreamed for her. At the be- 
ginning of the war there had 
been no Holland, but only a 
cluster of provinces, with little 
unity save the sense of a 
common danger. But not only 
her political, but her physical 
and geographical situation as 
well, engendered individuality, 
and the triumph of individ- 
uality is the very essence of 
her story, as it is also of her 
art. Were that not so, there 


would be no need to glance at 
it in writing of Rembrandt. 
In the fifty years in which 
they were fighting for their 
existence, the Dutch had con- 
trived to become the greatest 
commercial people in the world. 
Of this astonishing develop- 
ment Amsterdam was the 
material and visible sign. 
Commerce was its breath. It 
possessed none of the antiquity 
of its neighbours: until the 
end of the fifteenth century it 
was without walls, and even 
then was not reckoned with 
Dordrecht, Haarlem, Delft, and 
Leyden, among the capital 
or big towns, But Rem- 
brandt’s Amsterdam was a 
very different place. Already, 
when he settled in it, it 
had pushed far out beyond 
the Singel. ‘Where is the 
end of your walls?” Huygens 
had cried, surveying the city’s 
marvels, They now ran—by 
English Leicester’s permission 
—along the outer bank of the 
Heerengracht. On the west 
had sprung up the quarter 
known as De Jordaan. Here 
the French Huguenots were 
settled in streets and on canals 
which bore the names of 
flowers — Rozenstraat, Palm- 
straat, Lauriersgracht: hence 
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le jardin. Here lay the Bloem- 
gracht, where Rembrandt first 
established himself. Hither 
also he was to return in his 
old age; but between lay the 
long years, both happy and 
sad, in the Jewish quarter, 
farther east. There, when Sir 
William Brereton visited the 
city (1630), lived some three 
hundred Jewish families, mostly 
from Portugal, and mostly in 
the Jodenstraat; and _ this 
part of the city (not a ghetto) 
was immediately afterwards 
swelled by the German influx. 
Under the wand of de Keyser 
chiefly, new buildings had 
sprung up. There were, of 
course, churches innumerable. 
Amsterdam was “ a harbour of 
all opinions, of all heresies ’— 


‘© That bank of conscience, where not 
one so strange 

Opinion, but finds credit and ex- 
change.” 


It possessed another bank be- 
sides that of conscience, under 
the management of the City 
government, which issued notes 
against metallic deposits of 


180,000,000 guilders. In its 


corn exchange, Sir Walter 
Raleigh wrote, there were al- 
ways five or six million bushels 
of corn, not a grain of which 
had been grown in Holland; 
and a famine in any other 
country of the Continent en- 
riched the Dutch for seven 
years. The city, which a cen- 
tury before had ranked only 
fifth in the States, now con- 
tributed half the capital of the 
East India Company, and that 
capital was £550,000 as against 
£72,000 with which Queen 
Elizabeth erected the English 
Company. From her harbour 


Rembrandt's Amsterdam. 
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sailed most of the ships of the 
fleet which, first flying the 
orange, white, and blue beside 
the navy of England in the 
expedition to Cadiz, was later 
to appear in the Thames with 
the besom set contemptuously 
at the mast-head. 

Amsterdam was the chief 
of the Dutch “towns of 
traffic.” Yet, though most 
were engrossed in their profits, 
there were many in it be- 
sides Descartes, the philos- 
opher, whose reveries were not 
interrupted amid the Babel of 
its thoroughfares. The whole 
genius of the Dutch blossomed 
with the war. The commercial 
development was not more 
marked than the intellectual re- 
vival, and there sprang up a lit- 
erature which, if not in passion 
yet in a fresh simplicity that 
dwells near the founts of pas- 
sion, reflected a feverish people 
who “still retained the inno- 
cence of their ancestors.” But 
painting was the chief flower 
of the Dutch agony. For a 
sketch, even the briefest, of 
Dutch art before Rembrandt 
there is little room here. Early 
in the fifteenth century some- 
thing like a school of painting 
existed in Haarlem, as, indeed, 
we should expect at the seat of 
the powerful Counts of Hol- 
land. Its importance lies in 
the reputation it had won for 
landscape, which marks even 
so early in the native Northern 
painter an original gift of ex- 
pression and a certain eman- 
cipation from purely foreign 
influences. It was not long 
before there appeared, not in 
Haarlem but in Leyden, a 
genius to be ranked with the 
great Nuremburg Master him- 
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self. With Lucas van Leyden 
has to be considered an- 
other Dutchman, Jan van 
Schorel, an artist of greatly 
less originality, who never- 
theless exercised a more im- 
mediate influence upon the art 
of his countrymen. The two 
men, born within a year of 
each other, stand for the two 
great forces which, uniting 
after a lapse of a century, 
fashioned the great school of 
Dutch painting. In the guilds 
established in the different cities 
of Holland we see the Italian 
influence — the cultivation of 
the Renaissance — pass like a 
name from father to son, and 
we can chronicle it almost as 
precisely in all the genealogies. 
The native gift, like the quality 
of race, is a spirit occult and 
all reserve. It enunciated itself 
to Rembrandt, we may feel 
sure, from “The Last Judg- 


ment” in the Leyden Stad- 


huis: some writers seem to 
suggest that in the younger 
man there was such a feeling 
or sentiment of being possessed 
by the other as Stevenson had 
in regard to Robert Fergusson. 
Whether Rembrandt thought 
of it or not, it did possess him : 
it was the only real influence 
in his day at Leyden. Else- 
where in the provinces, how- 
ever, there were strong schools, 
each with great painters at 
their head, more or less mark- 
edly discovering the two forces 
to which we have referred. 
And in Amsterdam, when 
Rembrandt settled in it now, 
Thomas de Keyser was at the 
head of a band of painters 
sufficient in themselves to 
found a national school and 
to render it illustrious. 


Paints “ The Anatomy Lesson” at Twenty-six. 
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Here was a city inviting the 
display of painting talent, but 
in which only a genius could 
hope to keep his head aloft: 
Rembrandt’s answer to its 
challenge was “The Anatomy 
Lesson.” Beside some of his 
own later pictures, ‘‘The Syn- 
dics” for example, or the more 
summary “ Burgomaster Six,” 
it is a youthful work. The 
unity at which, as van Hoog- 
straaten said, he always aimed 
is attained by a greater con- 
vention of enveloping tone and 
by a less masterful realism than 
in “The Staelmeesters.” But 
if the eye, with some slight 
check to its satisfaction, is 
driven back from the outer 
circle to the central group, 
there, at any rate, it finds 
everything to surprise and to 
delight. In Dr Tulp and the 
three surgeons bent over the 
gruesome corpse of the mis- 
creant, a8 some one has said, 
the living are so living that 
we forget the dead. 

With this picture Rembrandt 
took Amsterdam by storm, and 
it in turn laid its hold upon him. 
The effect on the Dutch of the 
long struggle now coming to 
an end was not entirely chasten- 
ing, and no doubt especially in 
Amsterdam, so marvellously 
flourishing, there were to be 
seen the less lovely manifesta- 
tions of their consciousness of 
wealth and power. Some 
critics would relate with these 
national characteristics the 
sensationalism of Rembrandt’s 
early work (at times even of 
his later), but it, surely, was 
not new in Dutch art. There 
was in Rembrandt also a 
streak of the East: we find 
ourselves asking again and 
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again, Was not Rembrandt a 
Jew? and receiving corrobora- 
tion, not only in the cast of 
features in the man in the 
portraits generally identified 
with his father, and his own 
affinity with the citizens in the 
Jewish quarter, but also in a 
garishness that peeps out in 
his work, and in still more re- 
condite elements, such as an 
indifference to the sea as a 
motive for his art which seems 
to us remarkable. Here, how- 
ever, we are thinking only of 
a temporary and superficial 
phase of it, and of himself as 
reflecting the “headiness” of 
the Dutch and especially of 
Amsterdammers at this mo- 
ment, shown in their feverish 
revelling in luxury. Their 
historian has pointed out, for 
example, the increased ele- 


gance of their costume; the 
adoption of rich fabrics and 


The Fashionable Portrait-Painter. 
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foreign modes, the elaborate 
dressing of the hair, and other 
inroads upon the old Dutch 
simplicity and austerity. All 
this was the subject of their 
poet’s satire—it was general 
beyond Holland, for at the 
same moment changes among 
ourselves of a similar kind 
were being lamented in the 
ballad of “The Old and Young 
Courtier ” ; and it is illustrated 
in the gallery of commissioned 
portraits! which Rembrandt 
painted, not without gusto, in 
his first year or two in the 
city. In them, for the only 
time in his life, he subordin- 
ated his own interests in art 
to the taste of his patrons. 
As the immediate result of 
his triumph with “The An- 
atomy Lesson,” he leapt into 
the position of the fashion- 
able portrait-painter of Am- 
sterdam. 


III, 


Rembrandt had not been 
long in Amsterdam when he 
met his Saskia: it is indeed 
possible that they had known 
each other earlier. She was 
the daughter of Rombertus 
van Uylenburg, a man of good 
Friesland family, Burgomaster 
of Leeuwarden and an advo- 
cate, who, when on a political 
mission to Delft in 1584, dined 


with William the Silent a little 
before he fell to the bullet of 
Balthazar Gerard. Left an 
orphan at twelve, one of a 
large family, Saskia seems to 
have passed her teens in the 
households of her married 
sisters and of a cousin. The 
last was the wife of the min- 
ister, Jan Sylvius, in Amster- 
dam, and with her, we know, 





1 Dr Bode reminds us that these portraits were long suspect ; a pair of them— 


the man is named ‘Cornelia Pronck’s Husband”—contained in the Wynn Ellis 
bequest being refused by the National Galery, and selling at Christie’s later for 
£100 each, or a little more. He also remarks on the blindness shown in 1876 to 
the beauty of the (so-called) Hans Alenson portraits, interesting in another con- 
nection. Mr Holford’s “Martin Looten,” the ‘‘Pellicorne” pictures in the 
Wallace Collection, portraits of men at Du'wich and in Lord Ashburton’s 
collection, of women in Bridgewater House and at Petworth, are examples in 
England. Another, in New York, the ‘‘ Petronella Buys,” was sold there last 
month for 20,600 dollars. 
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she was living in 1632. It 
was natural that she and 
Rembrandt should become ac- 
quainted; for another cousin 
was Hendrik van Uylenburg, 
a painter, afterwards art- 
dealer, with whom probably 
the young Leydener lodged 
on first coming to the city. 
We see Saskia first, a girl of 
twenty, with unmistakable 
marks of race, in a portrait of 
1632, and in a score of works 
from then until her death (and 
even after it) the small head, 
features blunt and a little 
heavy in profile, benign and 
vivacious in full face, the 
brilliant eyes, chestnut hair, 
and vivid colouring of the 
Frisian girl appear. The 
course of their true love ran 
smooth. The Berlin print- 
room contains a drawing in 
silver-point, signed and dated 
by the artist, who has written 
beneath it, “This is the por- 
trait of my wife at the age of 
twenty-one, drawn the third 
day after we were betrothed 
(getrouwd), June 8, 1633.” She 
was only his bride, however ; 
the marriage was postponed 
until Saskia should be of age, 
—in Holland, then, at twenty- 
three. On June 10 of the 
following year Rembrandt 
made the necessary declaration 
before the Commissaries in 
Amsterdam ; and on the 22nd 
the two were married in the 
Town-hall and the church 
of the Bildt, in the parish (as 
we should say) of Anna Par- 
ochie, Friesland, in the pres- 
ence of her brother-in-law, 
Secretary to the Commune. 


Rembrandt and Saskia. 
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There followed the golden 
period of Rembrandt’s life, if 
the greatest achievements in 
his art lay beyond it. The 
road to fortune vas open to 
him, and in the next eight 
years, until Saskia’s death, 
he went a far way along it. 
His marriage into a patrician 
family, and the welcome he 
apparently received by it, are 
proof of the character and 
position which he had estab- 
lished in the capital already 
by his painting. As we have 
seen, Fashion was crowding to 
his studio, and pupils were no 
less anxious to gain admission. 
In addition to the money which 
he earned from his art, he had 
a little patrimony of his own, 
and Saskia brought with her 
a fortune oi 40,000 florins (the 
equivalent of about £16,000 of 
our money to-day),—the least 
of all her gifts. It is estimated 
that his income at this time 
was from £5000 to £6000 a- 
year: the point is given im- 
portance in view of his later 
fortunes. 

Rembrandt had three pas- 
sions—Saskia, collecting, and 
his art (if the last two are not 
one and the same). All that 
we know of them tells of the 
happiness of husband and wife. 
The simple, homely affection of 
the man, which we can read 
into all his family relations, 
was elevated in the case of 
Saskia (if his portraits of her 
tell anything) by his pride in 
her, and a frank regard that 
yet never lost the reserve of 
the lover. The will she made 
on her deathbed showed her 





1 Dr Bode admits fourteen. 


Another portrait of Saskia (dated 1634) has been 


discovered within the last few months in a private collection in Friesland. 
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affection and implicit respect 
for him. This period of their 
happy union was one of 
transition in Rembrandt’s art. 
From such works as the “‘Mene 
Tekel ” (Knowsley House) and 
“The Blinding of Samson,” 
coincident with the fashionable 
portraits, and displaying the 
“‘headiness” of which we have 
spoken already, we pass to 
others like “The Angel leaving 
Tobias,” “The Holy Family” 
(Louvre), “ Manoah’s Prayer,” 
in which (if of some we may 
speak from reproductions only) 
the energy of conception is 
applied to the spiritual ele- 
ments in the theme. Its 
crowning triumph was “The 
Night - Watch” (so - called), 
which on account of its fame 
alone must be noticed more 
particularly. 

“The Night-Watch,” which 
really represents a March Out 
by day, was given its title in 
the eighteenth century through 
a mistaken idea of its subject, 
due to the dirty state of the 
canvas. Painted in the first 
half of 1642 for Captain Frans 
Banning Cocq and the other 
officers of the Schutters of the 
Amstel 2nd Wijk (the Ward in 
which Rembrandt resided), it 
hung in their Doelen for seventy 
years, during which time it 
received scant attention, and 
became crusted with the 
smoke of pipe and peat. Mean- 
while the new church on the 
Dam had been greatly de- 


“The Night-Watch.” 
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stroyed by fire, and there broke 
out among the authorities a 
pretty quarrel as to whether 
it should be restored with a 
tower that would rival the 
Dom of Utrecht, or whether 
the old Stadhuis should be 
pulled down and a new one 
built upon its site. There was 
not money in hand for both 
projects. By a _ providential 
arrangement which gave great 
satisfaction to one of the parties 
to this municipal squabble, the 
old Town-hall was at this time 
mysteriously burned down. 
(There is a drawing of the 
ruins by Rembrandt.) Thus 
there was erected in its place 
the present Palace (the burgher 
appearance of which is ex- 
plained by its original purpose), 
which, after the delays caused 
by the War with England, was 
finished in 1655. It was to 
decorate this new Stadhuis 
that some pictures were brought 
from the Doelen, and it would 
seem that the transfer was de- 
layed until 1715, because the 
War Chamber in the second 
storey, where it was intended 
to place “The Night-Watch,” 
suffered from damp. When 
“The Night-Watch” was at 
length brought thither, it was 
found to be too large for its 
place between two doors, and 
with a determination to cut it 
to fit, but to cut it proportion- 
ately, the authorities ordered 
strips to be taken off all round.? 
“The Night - Watch,” or 





1 This vandalism, it is true, is still somewhat hotly denied, but for reasons 
that are not convincing. There is little room for doubt that the picture is not 
now as it was when placed in the Surgeons’ Hall. 


When Reynolds saw it, 


in 1781, he could scarce determine Rembrandt’s handiwork in it; and it was 
not until 1889 that the restoration was accomplished successfully, and the 
subject, which Wilkie thought so disappointing, discovered to modern eyes as a 


March Out of the Civic Guards by day. 
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“March Out,” is the land- 
mark in Rembrandt's work 
that corresponds with the close 
of the happy chapters of his 
life. Soon after his marriage 
he showed signs of that “ going 
in his ain gait,” in work and 
career alike, which led to the 
failure of his material fortunes 
and to the fulfilment of his 
transcendent art. In that road 
we shall have to follow him. 
It is enough to point out here 
that in his portraits he became 
more intimate, in his paintings 
of “history” more personal, 
than he had hitherto been. 
Hints of his greater manner 
there had been earlier, as now 
and again later there were 
unexpected returns to earlier 
methods. In “The Night- 
Watch ” itself the masterfulness 
and originality which raises it 
above all other Corporation pict- 
ures, so that, van Hoogstraaten 


said, beside it they look like col- 
oured cards, brought about a 
reaction from the favour with 
which the artist had been re- 


garded. In the Corporation 
pictures the various persons 
introduced subscribed to the 
price of the picture in some 
rough proportion to the prom- 
inence which was given them 
in it; and in the case of Rem- 


Death of Saskia. 
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brandt’s it was not congenial 
to the Civic Guards to pay for 
likenesses of their martial feat- 
ures, and to have these obscured 
in a chiaroscuro, however won- 
derful and mysterious. It was 
perhaps too much to expect of 
human nature that it should 
suppress the vanity which sug- 
gests a portrait in acquiescence 
with the ennobling of the design 
—a design so far in advance 
of its time that even by the 
disinterested its artistic value 
was not generally recognised. 

Here, however, were only 
threatenings of the disapproval 
which was to overshadow Rem- 
brandt. Meanwhile the first 
strokes of fate fell. His mother 
died in 1640. In 1642, just 
after the completion of “The 
Night - Watch,” Saskia died. 
None of the three children first 
borne to the painter had sur- 
vived infancy, and Saskia, who 
came of a short-lived family 
seemingly, and probably always 
showed in her brilliant colour- 
ing symptoms of the deadly 
weakness of those lowlands, 
fell into a low state of health. 
In 1641 was born Titus, and 
within a year Rembrandt was 
left a widower with this beauti- 
ful boy in whose features Saskia 
lived on. 


IV. 


Rembrandt was now thirty- 
six. Standing thus half-way 
in his working career, let us, 
looking back as well as for- 
ward, seek some knowledge of 
his life and work through his 
friends and sitters. 

We have seen who his 
masters and early associates 


were. The art colony at 
Leyden was small; so that 
Dou, when he first sought in- 
struction, had to find it with 
an engraver, and next with a 
painter on glass. But there 
were some artists, travelled and 
of repute, like van Goyen and 
Jan Percellis, in the town or 
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its immediate neighbourhood, 
and it is strange if they did 
not seek out the young painter 
who was certainly being talked 
about beyond it. Very soon, 
at any rate, Rembrandt came 
into touch with a _ greater 
world. It is possible that 
Constantyn Huygens was the 
patron of The Hague who 
bought one of his pictures for 
100 florins. Vosmaer surmised 
that he was, and Vosmaer did 
not know of the Autobiography 
of Huygens, brought to light 
later. In it he speaks of “two 
beardless painters, rather boys 
than young men,” who owed all 
they were to sheer force of 
genius,—and what Rembrandt 
and Lievens were must have 
been considerable to be noticed 
by Prince ‘Henry’s art adviser 
at all. It was at Huygens’ 
instance, no doubt, that Rem- 


brandt painted the portrait of 
his brother, Maurice Huygens, 
the first of the series of com- 
missioned portraits of the early 


Amsterdam days. Through 
him also came in 1632 a greatly 
more important commission for 
five religious pictures (followed 
ten years later by two others), 
for the Stadhouder, who in- 
herited artistic tastes from his 
mother, Louise de Coligny, and 
was indulging them in the 
decoration of his various seats. 

Though upon this early ap- 
preciation of Huygens a lasting 
respect and even friendship 
was built, Rembrandt appears 
little in the company of his 
country’s poets. Scarce any 
of them sat for him. He 
almost certainly did not paint 
Cats, though he did his disciple 
Krul. Hooft and his circle in 
the elegant retirement of 
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Muiden, though they drew 
their inspiration from the city 
itself, in art were like the 
Stadhouder, Italian by ac- 
quired taste, and, as far as 
their natural predilections 
went, favouring the Flemings. 
Plentiful of praise for other 
painters, they ignored Rem- 
brandt. One poet there had 
been who, putting aside the 
pencil for the pen in “ getting 
down” the humours of the 
Amsterdammers, wrote poems 
that, like Jan Steens in paint, 
are the very marrow of their 
Burgher life. But Brederoo 
died when Rembrandt was 
twelve. Though for forty 
years they resided in the same 
city and their lives touched 
at many points, Vondel and 
Rembrandt were not friends. 
The poet’s only mention of the 
painter in his works, which 
mention many painters, is in 
the stanza written on the (1640) 
etching of the clergyman 
Anslo, in which he declares 
that the artist ought to have 
painted the minister’s voice,— 
@ grudging enough comment 
certainly on a fine portrait. 
In his other reference, to his 
friend Six’s portrait, he does 
not give the artist’s name. 
Mr Middleton-Wake somewhat 
fiercely accuses Vondel of 
jealousy,—rather a dangerous 
and far-reaching deduction 
from this neglect or indiffer- 
ence. After all, there is noth- 
ing very unusual in men of 
letters being blind to originality 
in a sister art. It is difficult 
for them to be awake to orig- 
inality in their own. If we 
may conjecture anything of 
their relations, however, it is 
that between Rembrandt and 
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Vondel there was a direct 
failure of understanding; yet 
de Decker, the pupil of the 
one, the friend of the other, 
must have known how pro- 
foundly similar was the spirit 
dwelling in the greatest poet 
and the greatest painter of 
their people. 

A little later than his ac- 
quaintance with Huygens began 
another which had even greater 
results. Nicolaes Tulp pursued 
two lines of activity: he was a 
magistrate of Amsterdam, who 
later became its Burgomaster, 
and he was a man of science 
and a physician, who wrote 
medical books and compiled a 
pharmacopoeia. When Kem- 
brandt first knew him he was 
beginning a long tenure of the 
Chair of Anatomy in the Guild 
of Surgeons, in the Nes. The 
first-fruits of the friendship 
(for friendship it became) was 
“The Anatomy Lesson.” Tulp’s 
daughter, Marguerite, for whose 
hand Jan de Wit was also a 
suitor, married the poet and 
magistrate Jan Six, and thus 
we are introduced to a name 
that was closely connected with 
Rembrandt’s in his lifetime, 
and is still, through the treas- 
ures in the house on the 
Heerengracht. One of them is 
the portrait (1641) of Anna 
Wymer, Six’s mother, painted 
in that great period to which 
also belongs the portrait of the 
old Burgher lady, daughter of 
a master-baker, wife of an 
admiral, the wonderful “ Eliza- 
beth Bas ” in the Ryks Museum, 
probably the most popular of 
Rembrandt’s works. 

We are still in the Amster- 
dam years before the death of 
Saskia, but have rather outrun 
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the sequence of events. First 
(to be clear), there was the 
series of fashionable portraits 
already referred to: their sit- 
ters are in most cases not 
identified, or if their names 
have been preserved, that is 
all we know of them. Some 
other painted and etched work 
Rembrandt did at this time 
which may be called popular, 
or, if any one likes, commer- 
cial, But simultaneously with 
it he was painting pictures 
and etching plates in which 
he worked out his own ideals, 
—after his marriage he did 
nothing else,—and so far as 
these are portraits they rep- 
resent, a8 we might expect, 
those closest to his own life, 
Thus we have the series with 
his sister Lysbeth, who kept 
house for him in the Bloem- 
gracht until Saskia appeared, 
and they lived in the various 
addresses in the Jewish quar- 
ter; then the Saskia gallery 
and the portraits of her rela- 
tions and of himself; and there 
were those also of his friends, 
like Coppenol and the Rabbi 
Manasseh Ben Israel (etching, 
1636), who lived near him in 
the Breestraat. Perhaps the 
Remonstrant minister Jan 
Uyttenbogaerd was scarce a 
friend. Rembrandt made a 
fine etching of him in 1635, 
and a portrait recently dis- 
covered in Lord Rosebery’s 
collection is supposed to be a 
painting by him referred to 
in the minister’s diary. There 
was another Uyttenbogaerd, 
however, who was a friend, 
and appears on the scene at 
this time. This was “The 
Treasurer,” through whom 
were made the payments for 
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the Prince’s pictures referred 
to in the correspondence with 
Huygens. It may have been 
a visit to his office in connec- 
tion with these that suggested 
the head of him as “The 
Gold - weigher,” which Rem- 
brandt etched in 1639, the 
year of the great plate, “The 
Death of the Virgin.” 

The loss of Saskia was a 
turning-point in Rembrandt’s 
career, but not in his art. It 
would be wrong to say that it 
had no effect upon his work, 
but it certainly did not give 
it a sentimental dye. On the 
contrary, if we sum it up 
broadly (as space allows only), 
we find the maturing of his 
style and his mastery of tech- 
nique going on unbrokenly 
from 1632 to 1650, with no 
decrease of restfulness and 
calm, even of cheerfulness, 
after 1642. The Jewish heads 
of about 1645, compared with 
those of the ‘Thirties, are 
greatly more impersonal. The 
scope of his work is enlarged. 
The Scriptural pieces gain in 
spiritual interpretation. To 
1646 belongs “The Adoration 
of the Shepherds” (National 
Gallery), to 1648 “The Dis- 
ciples at Emmaus” (Louvre). 
It is not until after 1650 that 
the note of sadness begins to 
dominate the work. Then old 
men and women, pathetic in 
their infirmity and tragic with 
the experience of life, fill the 
gallery. The artist himself 
looks out from many canvasses, 
worn and battered. Our 
Saviour becomes the central 
figure in the sacred repre- 
sentations. Technical prob- 
lems which hitherto had oc- 
cupied the painter seem now 
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to interest him less and less; 
more and more it is the heart 
of his subject he draws out. 

In this second half of his 
working career Rembrandt 
lived increasingly within him- 
self. But here again the per- 
sonages in his works throw 
light on the circumstances of 
his life, which are still to be 
explained in a later chapter. 
Soon after Saskia’s death he 
began to paint landscapes: 
not Dutch views and _ topo- 
graphical studies, as in the 
etchings and drawings, but 
poetical inventions, with scen- 
ery that makes one believe he 
travelled outside his native 
country. In one, for example, 
amid a landscape that surely 
could not be found in Holland, 
he places a lowland town with 
windmills on the walls which 
resembles Leyden, as he must 
have seen it often as he looked 
towards the ramparts from 
outside the Witte Poort. The 
landscape studies referred to 
point to his having wandered 
with his pencil as far south 
as Dordrecht, and eastwards 
in the Betuwe, but most of 
them were made in the north 
of Amsterdam and in the 
dunes near Haarlem. The Six 
country-house was at Elsbroek, 
where he visited, and he was 
also the guest of the Treasurer 
Uyttenbogaerd at his place 
which he had created on the 
moors near Naarden. At both 
houses he met people of note; 
and probably the withdrawal 
of such from his circle has been 
exaggerated. In the Six col- 
lection is a portrait of the 
Portuguese, Ephraim Bonus, 
a well-known physician of the 
Jewish quarter, painted in 
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1647. There also hangs—its 
greatest treasure—the portrait 
(1654) of Six himself, perhaps 
the strongest testimony to the 
painter’s swiftness of hand and 
grasp of character. Two years 
later came the masterly por- 
trait of Dr Arnold Tholinx, a 
friend of Tulp, whom he had 
already etched in a famous 
plate. Indeed even of the por- 
traits of this later period which 
are unidentified, we may say 
that they are all of people of 
a greater distinction of appear- 
ance than those in the earlier. 
One or two of painters with 
handsome and beautiful faces 
especially arouse our curiosity. 

Nevertheless, as we follow 
his work we have plentiful re- 
minders, both in what is found 
and in what is missed there, of 
the misfortunes of his later 
years. Soon after 1650 Hen- 
drickje appears in his paintings 


and etchings, and from time to 
time Titus also, in his delicate 
beauty. To 1655 belong the 
etchings of the two Haarings, 
father and son, one the warden 
of the Debtors’ Prison in Am- 
sterdam, the other auctioneer 


of debtors’ effects. Two years 
later he painted the captivating 
face of Frans Brunyngh, the 
Secretary of the Bankruptcy 
Court. His etchings cease 
with 1661, an eventful year, 
even if we reject the tradition 
which some authorities still be- 
lieve well-founded, that in it 
he visited England. If he did, 
it is pathetic indeed to think 
of the painter of “The Night- 
Watch” and “The Syndics,” 
sad and worn out as we see 
him, for example, in the Rossie 
Priory portrait, wandering 
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about Hull doing portraits of 
ship-captains (for so the story 
runs), alone, and seeking escape 
from his misfortunes. The 
tradition is difficult of accept- 
ance, however, in view of works 
which we know he produced 
about this time. One, a frag- 
ment of which survives in 
Stockholm, was “The Con- 
spiracy of Claudius Civilis,” 
for the gallery of the new Town 
Hall. The commission was only 
passed on to him on the death 
of his old pupil Govert Finck, 
and the picture, when finished, 
was rejected. The other was 
“The Staelmeesters,” the 
Masters or Syndics of the 
Guild of Clothworkers, now 
in the Rijks Museum. In this 
great Corporation canvas, one 
of two only for which he was 
selected after “The Night- 
Watch” of twenty years earlier, 
there is a concert of Rem- 
brandt’s powers, It sums up 
all his knowledge, and realises 
the intention of all his work. 
Six Dutch burghers behind a 
table are engaged in the prosaic 
business of explaining their 
accounts. The painter does not 
make the mistake of “The 
Night - Watch” by depriving 
them of their portraits. But 
craft in design, a full vol- 
ume of colour, all his learning 
in chiaroscuro, directed with 
an extraordinary concentration 
towards the rendering of the 
quality of personality, make it 
one of the great masterpieces 
in paint. But he does not 
appear to have again taken 
Amsterdam by storm with 
it. At anyrate, no contem- 
porary comment has been 
preserved. 
D 
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One sometimes feels that 
there is a link missing for us 
in Rembrandt’s career—that a 
chapter has dropped out in the 
story of his descent to neglect, 
which went on steadily from 
about 1645. Neither the dis- 
satisfaction over “The Night- 
Watch” (after all, not wide- 
spread) nor irregularity in 
domestic relations accounts for 
it. His financial crash was 
an effect rather than a cause. 
The unpopularity of his art 
explains it, of course, but the 
unpopularity itself is not very 
explicable. His art did not 
change, as we see: its advance, 
that is, was along the road he 
had always travelled. We 
hear of “malign French in- 
fluences” (as we have noticed 
them already in dress) affect- 
ing the taste in art, but that 
does not explain why there 
does not seem to have been 
even a “Rembrandt cult.” 
The truth is, one must not 
detach the man from his art 
in accounting for his repute 
among his contemporaries. 
Rembrandt was not a concilia- 
tory person, at any rate where 
his art was involved. He was 
not a man of the world like 
Rubens, or even a burgher of the 
world like Jordaens ; he never, 
as did the Flemings, “ran a fac- 
tory” (so to say). He was not 


The disconsideration of his 
fellow -citizens in the last 
twenty years of Rembrandt’s 
life seems to have been due 
partly to his relations with 
Hendrickje Stoffels; still more 
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content to go on repeating a 
success, as the artist does who 
must preserve his popularity. 
On the other hand, wherever 
he was, there was a workshop 
and a laboratory, in which he 
experimented at the instigation 
of an imagination that never 
ceased to grow, and an observa- 
tion that became more and 
more learned and profound. 
His concessions to popular 
taste, before he married Saskia, 
may have been deliberately 
planned to establish a secure 
basis on which to work out 
his own ideals and problems. 
Rembrandt certainly was a 
curious mixture of deliberation 
and impetuosity. We are more 
inclined to think that in these 
early years he was caught up 
for a time in the whirl of 
which that taste was the re- 
flection. Later, all the force- 
fulness of his nature was 
concentrated on the pursuit 
of his art along a line in 
which the popular taste could 
not follow him. He went his 
own way, to the enormous gain 
of his work. To complain on 
his behalf that he suffered in 
his fortunes because the world 
went on in its own way, is 
only to fly out against the law 
of nature which says that you 
cannot both have your cake 
and eat it. 


perhaps to those with Geertje 
Direx, the widow of a trum- 
peter, who was engaged as 


Titus’s nurse. Upon the docu- 
ments bearing on Geertje’s 
case, recently brought to light, 
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Dr Bode puts the worst con- 
struction. They do not ap- 
pear to us to justify his 
strong condemnation of the 
painter, but we do not forget 
that no one has given them 
more careful consideration 
than he. If, as seems likely, 
Geertje was jealous of the 
serving-maid introduced into 
the household about 1645, it 
was not without cause. Hou- 
braken refers to a peasant of 
Rensdorp who was Rembrandt’s 
wife, and Hendrickje was both. 
Apparently, however, Hou- 
braken does not distinguish 
between her and Saskia. It 


was not until 1661, a year 
or so before her death, that 
Rembrandt married Hendrickje. 
During fifteen years she lived 
with him as his mistress, for 
which the Church called her 
to account and _ respectable 


Amsterdammers looked down 
their noses. These are cause 
and effect which are more 
easily appraised at their proper 
value by us after three hun- 
dred years than by contem- 
poraries. Though we cannot 
see her, like one of the latest 
biographers of the painter, as 
“a sweet childlike apparition 
from among the people,” at 
least all we know tells us 
that she was a true and faith- 
ful companion to Rembrandt 
in his time of trouble. He 
never, we may believe, forgot 
Saskia. It is equally certain 
that he had no sentimental 
reason for not making the 
union with Hendrickje regular 
from the beginning, still less 
@ social one, on account of 
her origin. We gather this 
from the fact that their sur- 
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viving child (like two of Sas- 
kia’s who had died in infancy) 
was given his mother’s name, 
Cornelia. There was, how- 
ever, a barrier of another kind 
to marriage with Hendrickje ; 
and this brings us to the story 
of the financial troubles which 
cloud all Rembrandt’s later his- 
tory. It shall be briefly told. 
Sir William Temple, writing, 
it is true, fifty years before 
Rembrandt’s day, noted par- 
ticularly in the Dutch of the 
Holland Provinces proper a 
faculty for the careful order- 
ing of their affairs. Rembrandt, 
a Leydener, was a lamentable 
exception. No one, perhaps, is 
more likely to fail in a proper 
appreciation of money than he 
who, brought up in a well-to-do 
but humble home, knowing 
neither want nor luxury, sud- 
denly finds himself in afflu- 
ence. Such was the miller’s 
boy. At twenty-five he had 
all Amsterdam at his studio 
door, bringing money in their 
hands. When he married 
Saskia he became, as we have 
seen, more than comfortably off. 
To him it might well seem 
that he was a wealthy man. 
Their life was simple: all 
the more reason for indulging 
his (perhaps their) passion for 
collecting. He lavished jewels 
on his wife, filled his house 
with rare and curious objects, 
and bought pictures and prints, 
outbidding all others (if the 
stories be true) in a lordly 
fashion, The slander that he 
was avaricious dates from a 
later time, when he could not 
help being careful, perhaps 
keen: it is the punishment of 
one so unconscionably free and 
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generous as Rembrandt was in 
his heyday that he can never 
afterwards afford to be even 
just. Yet there does seem to 
have been an acquisitive strain 
in him, though of no sordid 
kind : he could not let a beauti- 
ful thing pass him, simply on 
account of its beauty. He may 
have bought and sold; but 
dealing is not less dignified in 
an artist than in a patron, 
like Jan Six, and not so rep- 
rehensible as in, say, a critic. 
He may even have bought and 
sold houses. The variety of 
addresses at which we find 
him, and other hints, point 
to his having had more than 
one at a time on his hands— 
to paint in, perhaps, or to 
store his treasures. When Sir 
David Wilkie visited the 
famous house in the Joden 
Breestraat, in 1840, he wrote 
to his sister that Rembrandt 
could not have produced his 
large pictures in it, for it was 
not big enough to hold a 
sixth part of the effects in the 
inventory. Wilkie, who had 
painted the “Pitlessie Fair” 
in his bedroom at Cults, with 
a chest of drawers for easel, 
was not the man to overesti- 
mate the artist’s requirement 
of space. This house was 
bought in 1639, and was only 
partly paid for: even then 
Rembrandt was feeling the 
pinch, though it would appear 
that when Saskia died her 
fortune was intact. By her 


will, signed on her death- 
bed, she made him her sole 
heir, as well as Titus’s guar- 
dian, with control of her for- 
tune, which was to go to 
him when Rembrandt died or 
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should he marry again. It 
was finely done, with com- 
plete faith in his honour, but 
little understanding of his tem- 
perament. 

So far, it may be said, 
Rembrandt had not been ex- 
travagant, though he largely 
overestimated his resources. 
Saskia’s fortune was intact, he 
was still a popular painter, 
and his splendid purchases 
might well be looked upon 
as investments. But things 
changed. <As an artist, he 
went on his own way, reach- 
ing greater achievement, as we 
think now, but leaving the 
taste of his own day far be- 
hind. As a man, also, he took 
his own way, which was to 
drift. He ceased to earn, and 
continued to spend as much 
as hitherto. When marriage 
with Hendrickje became an 
urgent question, the answer 
was that he could not fulfil 
the condition to it, imposed 
by Saskia’s will, of handing 
over her fortune to Titus. He 
began to borrow money, and 
money was dearer, for Holland 
was feeling the pinch of fresh 
wars. In 1656 he was de- 
clared a bankrupt, and in the 
following year deprived of the 
guardianship of his son. In 
the autumn of 1657 the house 
in the Breestraat was sold, and 
when his splendid collection 
was put up for auction it 
realised the pitiful sum of 
5000 florins. 

This was not the end of his 
troubles. His effects had been 
sold in the Keizerskroon, an 
inn of which the name is still 
preserved, though not the orig- 
inal building, in the Kalver- 
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straat, and there he lodged 
for a time. The faithful 
Hendrickje, to save the rem- 
nant, started the business of 
dealing in prints, in which, two 
years later, Titus joined her. 
Rembrandt, no doubt, lived 
with them—we do not know 
where. But in 1661 they took 
the house in the Rosengracht, 
where probably Hendrickje 
died (about 1661), and where 
almost certainly, save for a few 
flittings,—one of them to the 
neighbouring Lauriersgracht, 
—Rembrandt himself lived 
until his death. In 1668 
Titus married his cousin, Mag- 
dalena; in the autumn of the 
same year he died, his daughter, 
Titia, being born in the subse- 
quent spring. 

We turn from these facts to 
Rembrandt’s work to see the 
unconquerable soul in the man. 
It is a poor business recon- 
structing him from notarial 
protocols and the records of 
the courts, when we have a 
document that reveals him 
fully. From it we know that 
amid all these blows of fate 
he went on with his art un- 
distracted, unwaveringly, and 
without bitterness, unless we 
take a work of excessive finish 
occurring here and there in an 
increasingly summary practice, 
as done in a bitter humour 
to flout the taste which was 
neglecting him. Dr _ Bode 
speaks of “stupendous truth 
and tenderness” in his art: 
no less stupendous were his 
courage and tenacity. 


We have been considering 
the man rather than his art 
in this paper, and are not so 
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presumptuous as to seek to sum 
it up now in a concluding 
page. But some very general 
aspects of it, glanced at al- 
ready, may be returned to for 
a moment before we leave him. 
We have seen him from the 
first occupied with problems 
of light,—or of shadow rather, 
for from contrast with the re- 
finements of shadow his light 
comes,—and developing the 
Rembrandt chiaroscuro, as it 
is called. But that conven- 
tion of lighting is misunder- 
stood if it is forgotten that it 
was only an aid to expression. 
Significant expression we find 
a main concern in his early 
works, and becoming more and 
more so as his technical powers 
increased. Always experiment- 
ing, always the workman, and 
reserving for his work the 
whole force of an eager and 
enormously concentrated in- 
telligence, he yet never exalted 
treatment above subject, and 
he never exalted any particular 
treatment. This is what makes 
his appeal so direct and wide- 
spread. There is absolutely no 
pedantry in hisart. His paint- 
ing quality never outran his 
imagination, and the visualis- 
ing power of his imagination 
was so great that his invention, 
enormous as it is, loses the 
element of inventiveness. 

It is in his religious pictures 
that that power is seen at its 
highest. Rembrandt was one 
of the greatest expounders of 
the Gospel that ever appeared, 
certainly the greatest in art. 
It has been surmised, because 
many of his sitters were Men- 
nonites, that he himself was 
a Baptist, and it is amusing 
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to find Dr Bode somewhat 
solemnly defending the painter 
from the charge of being a 
sectary. Dr SBode’s accus- 
tomed judgment surely deserts 
him here. When we consider 
that Holland had been fight- 
ing the Church of Rome for 
eighty years, and that it was 
Calvinist and not Lutheran 
by accident only, it may seem 
to us that between the sect- 
arianism of the Baptists and 
that of the Dutch Church (the 
greatest political asset of the 
House of Orange) there was 
not much to count. If we 
must speculate on the matter, 
the interesting question is— 
Was Rembrandt a Remon- 
strant? He may very well 
have been a Baptist, as he 
may have had a sympathy 
with Catholicism; but one 
thing certain is that his art 
was Protestant, if (though one 
sometimes doubts it) it be the 
cardinal claim of Protestantism 
that men are equal before 
God. 

The consciousness of that 
(in no theological sense, of 
course) lies behind all Rem- 
brandt’s work. Mr Arthur 
Strong said, very truly, that 
he “only seems to go deeper 
[than Titian, in his portraiture] 
because he kept with so solemn 
an iteration to the rule of ex- 
perience—to its sufferings, its 
illusion, and its decay,—passing 
by the exceptional ‘happy 
souls that live.” But that 
is only to say that his was a 
Northern genius, He was a 
true product of his country, 
though not obviously so: there 
is nothing obvious in Rem- 


brandt’s art, in spite of its 
direct and widespread appeal. 
The remarkable fact that first 
strikes the student of Rem- 
brandt is that the history of 
his country finds no place in 
his work. No painter ever 
grew to manhood amid events 
of a more rich and varied 
pictorial quality. To a Ley- 
dener without imagination it 
was only necessary to stand 
with the old men on the ram- 
parts looking to the Maas, or 
to listen to the women in the 
market -place where van der 
Werff addressed the mob, to 
realise the scenes which have 
been reincarnated in the glow- 
ing pages of Motley; but so 
far as we know the Leyden 
lad, in whom lodged the great- 
est pictorial imagination that 
the world perhaps has ever 
known, never attempted to 
realise them. But, though all 
unconsciously, he (and the 
whole Dutch school, however 
poorly in comparison with him) 
interpreted their true lesson in 
that human art in which he 
expressed himself so magically. 

There is no contemporary 
comment on Rembrandt’s 
death. We know of it only 
through the death register of 
the Wester Kerk, where he 
was buried. The record runs: 
“Tuesday, October 8, 1669— 
Rembrandt van Rijn, painter, 
on the Roozegraft, opposite the 
Doolhof. Leaves two children.” 
These were Cornelia and Titia. 
The inventory of his effects 
mentions only some linen and 
woollen garments and _ his 
painting materials. 

D. S. MELDRUM. 




















A SOUTHRON 


“THE most daysolate place 
in the haill countryside” was 
the description given of our 
home by the lowland grieve of 
the defunct sheep farm whose 
centre the house of Ardmore 
had been. Desolate from the 
grieve’s point of view it cer- 
tainly was. Forty miles south 
of Cape Wrath,—fifty by land 
and ten more by sea from the 
nearest railway station, without 
a road leading to it; inaccess- 
ible indeed for goods or for the 
tender-footed human being ex- 
cept by sea,—it was neverthe- 
less an ideal residence for 
ochlophobists to spend their 
long vacations in. The motor 
car may yet bring Sutherland 
within dinner distance of Lon- 
don; suburban villas may in- 
vade the Summer Isles and dot 
the semicircle of Eddrachillis 
Bay; but the beauties of the 
West Coast are cast in too 
large a mould to be easily 
spoiled. It is a land for 
healthy folk only, it is true; 
but its endless glories — the 
ever-changing scenery of moun- 
tain and glen, of land loch 
and sea loch—are but little 
discounted by the sea -rain 
which never chills and the 
loneliness which in that clear 
air never depresses. To get 
one’s letters only when one 
cares to walk ten miles for 
them is not, to the man uncon- 
nected with the Stock Ex- 
change, an irremediable woe. 
Mutton week in week out is 
not altogether nauseating diet 
when supplemented by the in- 
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IN SUTHERLAND, 


finitely various products of sea 
and tarn and loch. The two 
repelling features of Suther- 
land when we dwelt there 
twenty years ago were the 
deer-forest and the midge,—the 
deer-forest invading and ham- 
pering more and more the 
excursions of the fisherman 
or the artist; the midge not 
merely hampering him, but 
ejecting him bodily from his 
hunting-grounds. There is no 
such beast on earth as the 
Sutherland midge. The only 
comfort with regard to him is 
that he lives but for a day. 
And it is well. The experience 
of age added to his natural 
malevolence would quickly en- 
able him to clear Sutherland of 
the Southron—Scot or Eng- 
lishman. It may be noted in 
passing that the one sure cure 
for him—the smearing of the 
face with glycerine and laven- 
der—is in some respects worse 
than the disease, since it con- 
verts the countenance into a 
black, and not comely, cemetery 
of a million midges. 

There in the desolate place 
we settled down. We furnished 
it (by sea) with bachelor fur- 
niture: no effeminate stair- 
carpets, or even bedroom-floor 
coverings, except deerskins, were 
permitted ; no razors except on 
Sundays. And there we spent 
seven years’ delightful vaca- 
tions, including one never-to- 
be-forgotten Christmastide. A 
Christmas in Sutherland may 
hardly seem to be a delight for 
which to quit a Southern fire- 
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side, still less to travel seven 
hundred miles to enjoy. But 
it is well worth the journey. 
Artists have delighted to depict 
the stormy Highland winter,— 
sheep perishing on a snow- 
swept braeside, stirks in a 
blizzard (where surely no man 
ever sat with an easel), But 
the beauties of an open winter 
on the West Coast—the gor- 
geous tints of bank and burn- 
side in the three-o’clock even- 
ing; the blazing sunsets over 
the far-distant Lewis; the 
mountain-siderunningsheerinto 
the sea, and never smothered 
like the inland hills with mon- 
otonous snows, but marbled 
only amid the green and grey, 
—these things still lack their 
painter. The hailstorm, her- 
alded only by a five minutes’ 
darkening of the sky, may lay 
your cheek open like a knife; 
the daylight will count seven 
hours only; the drive back may 
have to be undergone in an 
open mail-cart, sitting in snow 
for fifty miles; there will be 
need of provant for the body 
and for the mind in case of 
possible imprisonment. But he 
who has, so equipped, spent 
such a holiday, will long to do 
the like again. 

It is not, however, the 
writer’s intention to descant 
upon Sutherland scenery or 
Sutherland sport. These are 
—especially the former—still 
there, and like to be, and they 
have been described and de- 
picted by abler hands. But he 
would record a foreigner’s im- 
pressions of certain types of 
character, racy of the soil, 
which twenty years ago were 
fast disappearing, and must 
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now belong altogether to the 
past. 

In those days the deer forest 
had only begun to invade the 
West Coast and to curtail the 
privileges of the ungilded 
sportsman. The great sheep- 
farms, which had once been 
the mainstay of Sutherland 
industry, were rapidly disap- 
pearing, as the large imports 
of wool rendered them unprofit- 
able; and the orofter, in the 
full swing of the excitement 
unhappily fostered by the Com- 
mission of 1883, quite expected 
to succeed to the farmer’s heri- 
tage. We were in the thick 
of the agitation. All round us 
were the ruins of tiny villages 
and “towns” which had, ac- 
cording to vengeful native 
tradition, been burned to the 
ground in the great evictions 
of 1817. It is, or was, a 
melancholy sight enough; but 
it is very difficult to believe 
that that unfertile land ever 
really supported the number 
of inhabitants indicated by 
those ruins. The fact would 
appear to be that one-half 
of the nominal population was 
always away soldiering in one 
form or another; and it is 
there probably that the great 
damage to the country caused 
by the evictions is to be found 
—in the loss of good food for 
powder. One single glen, or 
rather river basin, — Strath- 
naver,—is said to have kept a 
whole regiment supplied with 
recruits in years which were 
gluttonous of recruits—those 
of the Peninsular War. To- 
day Strathnaver could not raise 
@ company. But the crofter 
can never have been a suc- 
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cessful husbandman: even for 
the more desultory occupation 
of fishing he seems to lack 
the necessary patience. He is 
indeed, or was, the very 
Thracian of the modern world 
—a soldier born. And of his 
bellicose qualities we were per- 
mitted to enjoy some experi- 
ences — though, happily, vile 
bodies other than our own 
were affected. Fired by the 
examples of Irish outrage, he 
believed that measures of force 
might expedite the beneficent 
action of the Commission, and 
resorted to them on the slight- 
est provocation. Within a mile 
or two of us an innkeeper had 
received permission to place a 
boat on an unfrequented loch. 
The day after it was placed 
there the boat was on the shore 
chopped into matchwood. An 
Englishman of wealth, who 
was cruising in those parts 
in a steam yacht, had hired 
as a pied a terre the unoccu- 
pied house of a sheep-farm just 
abandoned. For a few months 
he was a veritable blessing to 
the countryside as a wholesale 
purchaser of eggs and poultry. 
Then he received letters threat- 
ening his life if he continued 
to occupy the house. Shots 
were fired through the win- 
dows in his absence, and he 
actually never dared to enter 
his own house again. “And 
I wouldna’ be surprised,” said 
the grieve above quoted, as 
we sat discussing these fear- 
ful happenings with him after 
dinner, “if you gentry had a 
pistol-shot through your win- 
dows here some fine night.” 
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And even as he spoke the 
thing happened. Bang! crash! 
Splintered glass and confusion 
filled the room. It is to be 
hoped that we took it coolly. 
It was certainly alarming at 
such a moment; yet after all 
it was only that indispensable 
adjunct of bachelor quarters, 
the gazogene on the sideboard, 
which had exploded ! 

So far as one could judge, 
the estates of the Duke of 
Sutherland, whose tenants we 
were, were administered (by a 
gentleman whose honourable 
career was recently traced in 
the pages of ‘Maga’") with 
great consideration and hu- 
manity. What strikes a South- 
ron accustomed to country 
life very unfavourably in the 
Highlands is the want of that 
public opinion which in an 
English county proves a con- 
stant check upon an unjust 
or tyrannical landlord. This 
is, of course, due to the sparse- 
ness of population and the 
small number of the land- 
owning class. One heard of 
instances of malicious action 
towards recalcitrant tenants— 
outside Sutherland — which 
would earn a man the con- 
tempt and dislike of all the 
neighbouring squires in any 
English agricultural commun- 
ity. But in Assynt and the 
other western parishes — a 
parish in Sutherland, good 
English reader, is about the 
size of the smallest English 
county —the management of 
the estates seemed to be con- 
ducted with a care for the 
interests of the tenants which 





1 See ‘A Highland Gentleman” in ‘Maga’ for July 1905. 
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was not always requited. For 
example, in 1883 the Duke sent 
into the West a number of 
bulls of the Highland breed 
to serve the crofters’ cattle 
gratis—it being only expected 
that the animals should be 
looked after, and, in case of 
need, fed by the tenants. It 
was commonly reported that 
several died of sheer starva- 
tion and neglect. And when 
the then Marquess of Stafford 
stood for the county in 1885, 
and went canvassing with his 
charming wife, many of his 
father’s tenants boasted that 
they had shut their doors in 
his face. He was standing 
on an absurdly Radical pro- 
gramme— including the aboli- 
tion of that very right of 
primogeniture which gave him 
the name by which he signed 
himself; yet he was easily de- 
feated by a so-called crofter 
candidate. And what, indeed, 
may not be expected of a 
constituency which has just 
fallen a victim to the wiles 
of Mr Alpheus Cleophas (con- 
demnable iteration!) Morton? 

To turn, however, from the 
shadows to the lights of 
Sutherland life. We had the 
privilege, which no man will 
again enjoy, of the acquaint- 
ance of some characters of a 
type now extinct — genuine 
survivals of the Disruption 
days. First among these we 
must account one of the (practi- 
cally) monoglot Gaelic ministers 
who were once common enough 
in the Highlands—Mr A. of 
B——. Around this good man’s 


name legends have woven their 





wreaths. He was, indeed, prob- 
ably the real hero of the 
miracle of Strathpeffer. The 
story ran that, suffering acutely 
from rheumatism, he was in- 
duced by his friends to repair 
to the famous baths there, and 
that as he arose from the 
waters after his first ablution 
he sang loud praises to heaven 
for his deliverance,—for the 
Lord, he said, had in a moment 
shaken off his disease, and he 
had seen it remaining at the 
bottom of the bath in the form 
of a black and cloudy mass of 
matter | 

He had been ordained im- 
mediately after the Disruption, 
and he had remained as he 
was then—a Highlander of the 
Forties, absolutely unaffected 
and unspoiled by modern 
culture or modern ideas. The 
‘‘Moderate minister” was to 
him what he may have been 
then—a survival of the eigh- 
teenth century, taking his ten 
** Double-Donalds”! after din- 
ner, and only kept in his unde- 
served affluence by the power 
of the law and the patronage 
of a corrupt aristocracy. His 
presence was not ungenial ; his 
nature was apparently sincere ; 
but his conversation was marred 
by the constant intrusion of the 

hantom iniquities of the 
Established Kirk. He had but 
to look around him to see how 
utterly his estimate of things 
was contradicted by circum- 
stances. To an Englishman, 
indeed, it seems as if the great 
fault of the Kirk of Scotland 
ministry in the Highlands were 
not want of culture,—certainly 





2A ‘Double-Donald” is a tumbler of toddy containing two wine-glasses of 


whisky. 
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not the practice of the grosser 
faults of which men of this type 
accused them,—but a simple 
failure to acquire the one ad- 
vantage which these latter 
possessed, and that is a know- 
ledge of the native language 
of the people. Without that 
knowledge the minister exposes 
himself to the charge once 
made, and now so little justi- 
fied, against the “alien Church” 
in Wales. It is true, no doubt, 
that there are few of his 
parishioners who understand 
no English: when he does visit, 
he can certainly make himself 
understood in a way. But is 
that sufficient? Look at the 
Gaelic and English services 
which are held consecutively 
on a Sunday morning in a 
Highland Free Kirk. There 
are two hundred people at the 
first, listening attentively to 
every word; at the second 
perhaps two dozen, and those 
chiefly there because the 
Sutherland Sabbath offers few 
other opportunities of relaxa- 
tion. Yet there is little of the 
bitter Welsh feeling against 
the Church to be found among 
the crofters. In our time, in- 
deed, it was generally under- 
stood (and Dr Kennedy of 
Dingwall was appealed to as 
an authority in the matter) 
that Disestablishment was a 
ruse of the Papacy, of which 
baleful power Mr Gladstone 
himself was a secret emissary, 
only biding his time. And that 
was sufficient for the lay-folk. 
What violence of opposition 
there was, was to be found 
among the ministers. And 
there it was at times incredible. 
The Gaelic language is not one 
which lends itself to philosophic 
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nuances of meaning, and when 
literally translated it is apt to 
convey radical truths too 
baldly. Few people will be- 
lieve that “Ian Maclaren’s” 
Highland preacher, with his 
apostrophe to the “little fat 
man sitting just below the pul- 
pit, whoif he were opened would 
be found full of all self-right- 
eousness,” &c., is anything but 
an exaggerated figment. He 
is certainly not an impossibility. 
The writer was told by an 
unimpeachable witness that he 
(a Moderate of course), entering 
a Sutherland Free Kirk with 
some friends in the middle of 
a Gaelic prayer, was surprised 
to hear the minister break off 
and give some kind of stage 
direction to the congregation. 
On inquiry afterwards he 
found that the words used were, 
“Be careful, my friends; here 
come the children of the devil. 
Give them a wide berth.” In 
Gaelic, no doubt, the words 
would have simply implied a 
disagreement, on purely theo- 
logical grounds, with the in- 
truders. Mr A——’s point of 
view was the same, 

Our first meeting with the 
good man deserves some de- 
scription. We had travelled 
some twelve miles by sea— 
and pretty dangerous miles 
among them too—and eight 
by land to see that sight of 
the North, a Highland sacra- 
ment. It skills not to de- 
scribe such a ceremony: that 
has been done over and over 
again. There was the cus- 
tomary crowd of a thousand 
or so in a natural amphi- 
theatre outside, and the score 
of worshippers, with half-a- 
dozen communicants, inside the 
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kirk. There was also a pre- 
centor, who fortified himself be- 
fore every verse of a hymn with 
lumps of sugar from a basin 
placed before him. These 
were things worth a journey 
to behold. But Mr A——’s 
sermon was the chef-d’auvre 
of the day. We found him 
laboriously toiling at a dis- 
course in a tongue unknown 
to him; and the entrance of 
“the gentry from the South” 
did not improve his fluency. 
He wandered terribly in his 
subdivisions, and at length 
woke us all to attention by 
informing us that the palm- 
trees under which the Israel- 
ites rested in the wilderness 
were “eaten up by gutter- 
flies.” What he meant no 
one was discourteous enough 
to ask him; but it seemed 
probable that he had looked 
out a Gaelic word in a dic- 
tionary, and finding “grub” 
and “butterfly” as alterna- 
tive renderings, had achieved 
a portmanteau-word of his 
own. 

Another sermon of his has 
attained to some traditional 
popularity. It appears that 
in some old book of divinity 
current in the North in his 
early days there was given, 
by way of illustration of 
human helplessness without 
divine assistance, the old 
story (dating from Cesar) of 
the monstrous beast in the 
German forest which could 
never lie down at night, but 
must sleep leaning against a 
tree. Discovering its favour- 
ite tree, the wily natives would 
in the day-time cut the trunk 
half through, and when the 
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animal leaned against it at 
night it fell and could be 
slaughtered with ease. Into 
this legend the preacher in- 
troduced local colour. The 
beast, he said, was an elephant, 
which, as is well known, has 
but one joint, and that in 
the middle of its back. And 
then, having described how 
the poor oreature, leaning 
against the treacherous tree, 
“fell flop” and lay there, he 
went on with an appendix. 
“But, my brethren, there was 
in those parts a godly man 
and a pitiful man and a 
tender-hearted man, and as 
he went on his way through 
the wood he saw the poor 
elephant lie there; and he 
heaved it up, and set it on 
its legs again, and saved its 
life. And so great was the 
gratitude of that poor animal, 
that it followed him about for 
ever after like a dog. It fed 
at his table and lay by his 
hearth, and when he lay 
down to sleep at night it 
stretched itself across the foot 
of his bed to protect him. 
Even so, my friends, is the 
human soul in its utter de- 
pendence upon the Almighty.” 

In the course of his long 
and rare rounds of visiting— 
his parish was about twenty 
miles by fifteen—he pene- 
trated even to our remote 
retreat, and, after the cheer- 
ful custom of the country, 
stayed some days. One looked 
for an outpouring of anecdote 
and reminiscence from him, 
and he must have possessed 
a fund of such. But the 
iniquities of the Moderates 
were a perfect King Charles’s 
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head to him, and marred his 
conversation at every turn. 
Furthermore, he was _  pos- 
sessed by a burning desire 
to become possessed of our 
raspberries and currants. Our 
little garden was singularly 
prolific, like most well-tended 
Highland gardens, and as we 
did not use this small fruit 
much we gave it to the dis- 
tant shepherd who took in 
our letters for us. But Mr 
A had marked it for his 
own. From the moment he 
entered the house till he left 
it, he harped upon the subject, 
proposing plans for the an- 
nexation, partial or complete, 
of those raspberries and cur- 
rants; and when a long sum- 
mer’s afternoon had _ been 
passed in vain cajoleries and 
supplications, and we went 
out to smoke the after-dinner 
cigar in the clear Highland 
all-night twilight, he would 
wander down into the garden, 
and we heard him murmur- 
ing loudly and with inten- 
tion, “ Beautiful, beautiful 
raspberries and currants! The 
Lord has indeed blessed these 
young men! And how glad 
Misthress A would be of 
them for her preserves!” 
Otherwise we were well con- 
tent with him—we shall not 
look upon his like again— 
and he with us, save in re- 
spect of our brief English 
grace before meat, which he 
considered a mere heathenish 
mockery. After vainly pro- 
posing to officiate himself in 
this matter, he salved his con- 
science by covering his eyes 
with his hand and offering up 
a lengthy supplication in a 
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kind of stage whisper at the 
beginning of every meal. 

His own hospitality was cer- 
tainly on a truly patriarchal 
scale. On the occasion of the 
“ gutterfly ” sermon above men- 
tioned, there were at least two- 
score people—many of whom, 
like ourselves, he hardly knew 
at all—feeding with Highland 
appetites in his house. Brace 
after brace of chickens, boiled 
and roast, appeared and dis- 
appeared, and yet there seemed 
no lack. True, he had thought- 
lessly put the key of the 
cellaret which contained “the 
hards” in his pocket when he 
went out to service, and the 
distress of his excellent wife 
was piteous to behold as the 
time went on and he did not 
reappear. But when the usual 
evening storm came on, there 
was actually talk of putting up 
at least our boatload, consist- 
ing of some seventeen people, 
for the night. His household 
felicity was, however, marred by 
the pranks of a son, whose name 
must surely be remembered still 
in those parts as that of a 
monster of monkey-tricks and 
malice. How Archie sat down 
upon poor General S ’s 
gouty foot; how he fastened 
his father’s leg, as he dozed 
over his sermon, to his own 
study table, and then roused 
him to his ruin and that of the 
table and its contents with a 
red-hot poker, were stories com- 
monly current. But his master- 
piece was one of hospitality. 
There was a large clerical 
gathering at his father’s house, 
and Archie had for some mis- 
demeanour been banished to 
the kitchen. Looking round 
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for means of vengeance, he dis- 
covered at once a huge vessel 
filled with soup a-boiling, and 
the family cat. Her, in the 
momentary absence of the cook, 
he seized, plunged her in the 
stew, and shut down the cover. 
Later he had reason to rejoice, 
when the ministers discovered 
by capillary evidence the 
nature of the witches’ cauldron 
of which they had been asked 
to partake. 

Spiritual opportunities in 
Sutherland are not plentiful. 
Our real parish church was 
some seven miles away across 
the sea; and such are the un- 
certainties of that element, that 
on one occasion at least, after 
some hours’ toiling in rowing, 
we walked into church (five of 
us) just in time to receive the 
benefit of the final benediction. 
“ And the wonder of it was,” 
said good Mrs M. , the min- 
ister’s wife, “that ye none of 
ye looked a bit ashamed of 
yerselves.” But more often 
“white horses” in the bay 
warned us off from such exped- 
itions, and we had to be con- 
tent with the ministrations of 
a “candidate” at one of the 
schoolhouses, then maintained 
in Sutherland by a Ladies’ 
Society in Edinburgh. The 
service was “in the Gaelic,” 
and we welcomed, it is to be 
feared, with some joy, the diver- 
sion once afforded by a shep- 
herd’s dog, who, entering cov- 
ered with midges, which rose 
from him in a cloud at the 
change of temperature from 
without, put to flight a whole 
congregation. At times we had 
@ service also in our own house. 
Once our congregation was in- 
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creased by the addition of a 
number of storm-stayed fisher- 
men from the Isle of Man. 
They were most devout. They 
made their religious appreci- 
ation intelligible in Manx to 
the Gaelic servants ; and it was 
only when they sailed away 
next day that we discovered 
that every fishing line and lead 
about the premises had gone 
with them. 

For the first two years of 
our stay, however, our Sundays 
were illuminated by the pres- 
ence in the neighbourhood of 
ministers from that mysterious 
land of Norsemen which, higher 
than the Highlands, yet declines 
to be classed with them, and 
talks of Scotland as a land be- 
yond its border—the “county,” 
par excellence, of Caithness. 
“Where now,” said the school 
inspector to the intelligent 
class, “‘would the people come 
from who called the most 
northern county in Scotland 
the Southern Land?” and the 
answer was unanimous, ‘Please, 
sir, from Ireland.” There is 
not much Irish softness about 
the Caithness man: he is sturdy 
Northman. Have not the Wick 
Burghs even now refused to 
follow the lead of silly Scotland 
and sillier England, and sent 
one Unionist to Parliament? 
But that is by the way. Every 
year there used to come over 
to Assynt from “the county,” 
driving the eighty miles from 
sea to sea with his own 
horses, the last of the great 
Sutherland sheep-farmers, the 
tenant of Glendhu. With 
two mighty sheep-farms in 
Assynt and Eddrachillis, — as 
large as the two counties of 
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Clackmannan and _ Kinross 
rolled into one, or, to take an 
English example, as big as 
Rutland,—and with two great 
arable holdings in Caithness, 
he might well count as another 
type of a class now extinct. 
His hospitality was unbounded. 
He brought with him, or in his 
train, at least a dozen or so of 
guests; and, as was proper, 
there were always the ministers 
among them. “The Rabbis,” 
as that wicked county called 
them, of Thurso and Wick, 
found their acceptable August 
holiday at the house of Glen- 
dhu. And every Sunday there 
was service in the great wool- 
store,—service from twelve till 
three, or thereabouts. At three 
there was dinner—three tables 
of it generally—for the guests 
and for stravaging English 
like ourselves; and at seven 
supper, with that unique High- 
land dish, a hatted kit, always 
to the fore. No Englishman 
ever yet told the truth if he 
said he liked a haggis,—the 
glass of whisky which accom- 
panies the first slitting of that 
amorphous bag is what he really 
likes; but a hatted kit well 
made—the cook standing on 
the table and pouring the milk 
from that height upon the other 
ingredients —is a dish for an 
emperor. From four to seven we 
drank toddy. Let no ardent 
hydropot be alarmed: no one 
ever took more than two 
glasses, and our host took one 
with about eleven lumps of 
sugar init. But the incessant 
flow of conversation, which 
rendered the adventitious aid 
of toddy unnecessary to live- 
liness ; the stories of East Coast 
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and West; of Archie A ; 
and of Caithness elections 
in old times (Caithness must 
have rivalled Yarmouth in 
corruption), and the shrewd, 
terse comments of Caithness- 
Sutherland upon them, were 
enough, like Juvenal’s indig- 
nation, “to make verses.” 
Our host himself, a veritable 
Magnus Troil in appearance 
and in whole-hearted hospital- 
ity, was a man of inimitably 
dry wit. When the great 
steamer came into the loch 
on her yearly voyage to fetch 
his wool, it was rumoured 
that there had nearly been a 
duel on board between an Irish 
M.P. (now gone to his rest) 
and a compatriot, who were 
rivals for the smiles of a lady 
passenger. “ But,” said Glen- 
dhu, “it was not true; for I 
walked through the ship and I 
looked at every leddy on board, 
and I can answer for it that 
there was no leddy there that 
there could possibly have been 
any contention about.” 

At times the anecdotes we 
heard included sufficiently weird 
stories of real life. There we 
first learned the history of a 
lad who afterwards became our 
servant—poor Willie Munro. 
If ever a lad was cut out for a 
fine soldier, it was Willie—a 
perfect crofter’s son of the old 
warlike days. He would tramp 
across hill and moss on our 
fishing expeditions bearing a 
load which would have made a 
Roman legionary hesitate and 
a Swiss Alpine porter demand 
two assistants. And his wilder- 
ness instincts (there is no other 
word) were marvellous. On one 
occasion some flies had been 
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left behind by one of our party. 
Willie started off home for 
them. But after he was gone 
the owner of the flies went off 
by himself to a loch a couple of 
miles away, not thinking to see 
Willie again. Two hours later 
there came Willie, striding 
down to the loch-side, straight 
for the fisherman. ‘Why, 
Willie, how on earth did you 
find me, apart from the others?” 
“Oh! there’s a couple of nails 
out at the side of your left boot ; 
I saw it this morning, when I 
cleaned them.” He had fol- 
lowed the track with that 
small singularity to guide him, 
over ground which to a Low- 
lander would show no trace of 
human footprints at all. His 
relatives procured him a situa- 
tion in a draper’s shop in Glas- 
gow, and he died of consump- 
tion at twenty! 

As a boy of nine, living 
with his father and mother in 
a remote shepherd’s hut not 
far from Cape Wrath, he 
awoke one night to find his 
father hewing his mother limb 
from limb with a hatchet, 
and singing hymns the while. 
Somehow Willie escaped the 
madman’s notice and climbed 
up to the open rafters, where 
he lay for two whole days, 
watching the bloody scene 
below. The constabulary of 
Sutherland is not numeri- 
cally strong—about one to 
every two hundred square 
miles; but in some way this 
awful story became known, 
and the whole countryside took 
what weapons it could muster, 
went up in force to beleaguer 
the cottage, and finally captured 
the madman and released the 
poor child. But the remem- 
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brance of those awful hours 
overshadowed the lad’s whole 
life. He was as taciturn as a 
Fenimore Cooper Red Indian, 
and in seven years I do not 
think we ever saw him smile. 

More interesting, because of 
his vast experience, was our 
factotum Kenneth Lamont. 
Kenneth had been an irregular 
in-door retainer at half the 
shooting-lodges in Sutherland 
in the Forties and Fifties; and 
if half his stories were true, 
those establishments were not 
unworthy to be compared to 
Medmenham Abbey in _ the 
days of John Wilkes. Eng- 
lish peers and successful Scot- 
tish advocates seem to have 
vied with each other in the 
corruption of the Highlands. 
It is regrettable that most of 
Kenneth’s reminiscences defy 
quotation; but one may serve 
as a@ specimen, though it is of 
the mildest character. About 
1850 he was said to be one of 
a crew who served the then 
Lord W and a dis- 
tinguished Scottish judge, at 
a lodge in East Sutherland. 
These two had had _ what 
Americans call “a high old 
time,” and on the eve of 
their departure they eclipsed 
their previous efforts by giving 
a grand dance to the whole 
countryside. The country- 
side danced, but declined to 
get drunk, and Lord W 
was dissatisfied. He came to 
Kenneth, and, ‘‘ Kenneth,” said 
he, “you will now fill the 
boiler with whisky instead of 
water for the toddy. Don’t 
let it boil, or it will blow 
up; but ladle it out for 
water.” Kenneth’s own story 
was that he refused in heroic 
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language (which is highly im- 
probable), and that the repro- 
bate nobleman had to prepare 
the awful brew himself. At 
all events, the toddy was made 
on those principles. “Hach 
gibbering Gael grew dumb.” 
And in the grey morning 
Kenneth, the only sober person 
there, stepped across the pros- 
trate bodies of men, women, 
and children as on a battlefield, 
to help the gentry to their 
machine and see them depart. 

This derelict Leporello it was 
our custom to leave in sole 
charge during our long ab- 
sences, and as a rule he looked 
after our interests well — de- 
fending them with the fidelity 
of a Caleb Balderstone against 
all comers. Indeed, had we 
been in want, he would cer- 
tainly have been prepared to 
repeat the episode of the 
But on 


roasting chickens. 
one occasion of return we 
found the house encumbered 
with a collection of what 
might well have passed for 
unredeemed pledges from a 


pawnbroker’s. Odd decanters 
and wine- glasses, dilapidated 
brass candlesticks, tawdry mats 
and sofa-cushions, met the eye 
at every turn; and the list 
was completed by a small but 
appalling collection of works 
of art. Caleb had been lured 
to the outgoing sale of the 
last of the Assynt sheep- 
farmers, and, under the in- 
fluence of free drinks—custom- 
ary at every Highland roup— 
he had pledged our credit to 
the amount of five pounds or 
so, in order to secure this de- 
plorable collection of marine 
stores for our behoof. When 
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we remonstrated, he nearly 
wept. ‘“Hhwhat!” said he, 
pointing to a sixpenny German 
lithograph of her then Gracious 
Majesty,— to make room for 
which he had dislodged a 
cherished etching, —“and would 
ye grudge seven-and-sixpence 
for the potrat of the firrst 
leddy in the land? Aughh!” 
The exclamation was one not 
of anger but of deep sorrow 
for our disloyalty. Poor 
Kenneth! he left us, High- 
land fashion, for some fancied 
slight, and, his life’s occupa- 
tion gone, died soon after. 

Highland morals have had 
enough, and more than enough, 
said about them. But in pal- 
liation it should be said that 
the stravaging Englishman has 
a good deal to answer for in 
this respect. Even singly in 
a Highland inn he can be a 
perfect nuisance—at least to 
the ochlophobist—in his perse- 
vering pursuit of the eternal 
feminine. Collected in bands 
or packs, as in a large shoot- 
ing lodge, he and his servants 
may be an unmitigated curse. 
Highly paid in a poor coun- 
try, under lax supervision, 
and deeming themselves in a 
foreign land, “where,” as they 
believe, “there ain’t no ten 
commandments, and the best 
is like the worst,” these people 
may be perfect propagators of 
vice—and sometimes are. All 
Highland lodges are not ar- 
ranged on the idyllic lines 
traced by Mr Robert Buchanan 
and his likes. 

Still, the native morals per 
se are undoubtedly queer. 
What puzzles the Englishman 
is the way in which they are 
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reconciled with extreme re- 
spect for the outward ordin- 
ances—notably as concerns the 
“Sabbath.” Of scrupulosity 
in this matter we were privi- 
leged to witness one remark- 
able instance. One Sunday 
afternoon a cow belonging to 
our boatman strayed from his 
cottage, two miles away, to 
our own “square,” and there, 
fighting with another cow, fell 
and broke her neck. Knowing 
that unless she were bled and 
skinned at once the meat would 
be ruined, we offered in our 
benevolence to perform the 
not very savoury operation. 
Norman, the owner, consented 
—somewhat glumly and re- 
servedly, as we thought. The 
neighbouring shepherd, on 
being asked to help, respect- 
fully declined, but looked on. 
We ended our Good Samaritan 
task, as we deemed it, by lan- 
tern light, and next morning 
went off light - heartedly to 
our fishing, expecting in a 
day or two to have beef for 
dinner—a rare luxury in 
Assynt. But on our return we 
found that the news of our 
deed had been spread abroad ; 
that a boatful of the “men” 
from the nearest Free Kirk 
chapelry had invaded our 
domains, held an inquest on 
the cow, and condemned the 
carcass as a corpus delicti of 
Sabbath-breaking. Our house- 
keeper, rushing out, hewed off 
a leg with a hatchet, the “men” 
apparently conniving; but the 
rest of the animal was put into 
the boat, taken out into the bay, 
and sunk in three fathoms of 
water. No censure was passed 
upon us personally, as Moder- 
ates and even “ Hpiscopians,” 
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without hope in either world; 
and on the whole we profited 
by the transaction, for the 
supply of crabs and lobsters 
just about where that cow was 
sunk was for the next few 
weeks inexhaustible. 

The legends of Sutherland 
are as weird as its ways. 
Those nominally founded on 
history are sufficiently grue- 
some—as, for example, the story 
of the Swedish count who in 
the early eighteenth century 
came to “found a colony” 
(whatever that might mean) 
in Assynt. To his ruin, he 
brought with him a large sum 
of money in gold, to obtain 
which the natives promptly 
murdered him, and buried his 
body on the slope of the hills 
above Loch a’Chairn Bhain. 
There “the grave of the 
Swede” is shown to this 
day, a little off the path 
on the south side of the loch. 
His brothers, coming to rein- 
force him, were also met and 
murdered at Helmsdale, far 
east. But his treasure had a 
singular destiny. The gold 
was, with true Celtic non- 
chalance, heaped on a plaid 
and ferried over to the north 
side for safer custody. When 
they reached shore four High- 
landmen took each a corner to 
lift the plaid and its precious 
contents out, and then one did 
exactly what his descendant 
to-day might do—dropped his 
corner to take a pinch of snuff, 
or do something equally im- 
portant, and down went the 
gold into the sea, and there it 
is still, But it is useless to 
dredge for it, for God’s judg- 
ment on murder presently 
caused a mighty landslip, and 
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half a mountain-side glided 
into the loch to bury for ever 
the treasure of the murdered 
man. 

More authentic, however, is 
the legend of Eddrachalda, the 
skeleton house on the shore 
of Loch Assynt, near Inchna- 
damph. The Macleod of 
Assynt had, according to the 
well-known story immortalised 
by Aytoun, betrayed Montrose 
for a few bolls of meal when 
he sought shelter with him in 
the castle of Ardvreck, which 
stands on a peninsula, nearly 
an island, in the loch; and a 
curse rested for ever on him 
and his descendants. This 
curse his grandson took meas- 
ures to perpetuate by marry- 
ing a godless Mackenzie from 
the east, who made him desert 
the old fortress and build what 
must have been then regarded 
as a kind of Park Lane mansion 
on the shore. There she ran 
her rigs, even commanding one 
godly gillie to catch trout for 
her on the Sunday. But the 
wily man fished with no bait, 
and explained to his mistress 
that no West-country fish 
would bite upon the Sabbath. 
Judgment overtook her: her 
house was burned to the ground 
(one wonders if the godly gillie 
took a hand in that burning), 
and the family withered. The 
last direct descendant of the 
Macleods of Assynt was, in our 
time, a poor half-witted letter- 
carrier hanging about the 
famous inn of Kyle Sku. 

The supernatural is still 
strong in Sutherland, with its 
huge and ghostly shadows and 
its loch-sides haunted by mists 
which make giants of men. 
The ghost of Scourie House is 
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surely one of the most appal- 
ling that ever dismayed a 
guest. It cannot be seen, it 
cannot be heard, but it lays a 
clammy hand upon the foot 
of the sleeper as he lies. The 
black man who sits upon the 
western slope of Quinag and 
directs the storm was plainly 
seen by a guest of ours—a High- 
lander, it is true—amid the 
wrack of a wild autumn after- 
noon. And we ourselves had 
an experience which wise men 
may explain away: it is here 
set down for what it is worth. 
It happened thus. In the 
early days of our Sutherland 
sojournings we were staying at 
the inn of Kyle Sku Ferry. 
The two of us had been calling 
that afternoon at the house of 
the great sheep-farmer above 
mentioned, the tenant of Glen- 
dhu. His house was on the 
opposite side of the ferry to 
the inn, and between it and 
the landing-place there inter- 
vened half a mile of perfectly 
flat well-made road, without a 
bush or a hillock on either side 
of it, and running in places 
within twenty yards of the 
water’s edge. There was ab- 
solutely nothing on either side 
of the road which could shelter 
a human being. We left the 
house before seven o’clock on a 
September evening. It was 
twilight, and a light misty rain 
was falling. We walked arm 
in arm, talking in lively 
fashion enough, when suddenly 
there rose out of the road be- 
tween our feet a ball of fire 
about eight inches in diameter, 
of a bright orange colour, with 
a@ curious internal rotatory 
movement within it, like a fire- 
work, It took us so much by 
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surprise that we did not at 
once stop, but as we walked on 
for a pace or two it moved 
with us, rising rapidly breast- 
high; then with one quick 
movement across from one to 
the other, it disappeared. It 
is not easy to describe our state 
of mind. Utter bewilderment 
and doubt of our own senses 
were our predominant feelings ; 
and now, looking back upon 
the thing after all these years, 
it is hard to believe that we 
did see that sight. But we 
did see it—two sane, sound, 
and sober men as ever stepped. 
We went back and searched 
the road and the surrounding 
ground for traces of the thing. 
We found nothing. And from 
that day to this no one has 
ever found a solution—though 
many know the story—of that 
marvellous appearance. Of 
concomitant occurrences which 
superstitious persons would 
connect with the phenomenon, 
it is unnecessary to speak. 
They may be explained away 
on the ground of coincidence. 
But if ever men saw anything, 
we saw that strange un- 
earthly light in our path on 
the northern shore of Loch 
a’Chairn Bhain, in the half 
twilight of a September night 
in the year of our Lord 1882. 
For another strange happen- 
ing the naturalist might ac- 
count. It was on a blazing 
hot Sunday afternoon, that we 
were making our way home 
from church through the mazes 
of the “Hundred Islands.” The 
sea was as calm as a mill-pond, 
and there was not a breath of 
air. Two of us were rowing, 
one steering. The remaining 
three were half asleep, when 
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there suddenly rose out of the 
water, a few yards away, a 
great head, as large as that of 
a full-grown seal, but of a 
dirty grey colour, with a snout 
like that of a monstrous gurnet, 
and with goggle eyes set on each 
side of the top of the head. It 
came up with a mighty puffing 
and blowing, and remained on 
the surface for half a minute 
or so. The sleepers awoke, and 
we pulled hard for the place 
where the thing had disap- 
peared. Presently it came up 
again close to the boat, and we 
had a good view of it. It 
swam away with its head 
above water. We had no 
means of capture on board, not 
even a gaff; but the steersman 
struck a wild blow at it with 
the tiller, and nearly broke the 
heavy piece of wood on the 
great snout. Down it went 
again, and presently we heard 
it rise, puffing loudly on the 
other side of one of the little 
islets. But Norman, our boat- 
man, would not hear of pursu- 
ing it. “It wass a nassty fish,” 
he said. “It wass better to 
haf nothing to do with it what- 
effer” ; and one of our guests, 
a Highlander like himself, sup- 
ported him. So we left it; and 
except that our Highlandman 
averred that he saw it repeat- 
edly in his dreams, we heard 
no more of it, No native could 
conjecture what it was. 

The last of these remin- 
iscences is concerned with a 
place known to every wanderer 
in the West—the inn at Kyle 
Sku Ferry, that veritable 
Cadenabbia of the north in 
respect of scenery. The famous 
proprietress, Eliza of the Sea, 
will probably be familiar to 
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the memories of many. But 
it was necessary to live on 
the spot, as we did for many 
months, to become fully ac- 
quainted with the feudal 
glories of that house of enter- 
tainment. To begin with, 
there was a perfect retinue 
of hangers-on attached to the 
place—boatmen, drivers, dairy- 
maids, cooks, gillies of no 
particular vocation,—never less 
than a dozen or so sleep- 
ing in the house or round 
the house every night. At 
their head was Cathol Ker, 
the fiddler. Cathol had had 
troubles. He and a friend 
had the misfortune to be left 
alone with the money-till at 
the old inn at Lochinver. 
They possessed themselves of 
the cash, and had the audac- 
ity to spend it at the very 
bar from which they had 
taken it. Retiring  after- 
wards to sleep off the effects 
in the sun outside, they had 
the further misfortune to get 
sunstroke, and were captured 
in a state of imbecility. 
Cathol’s hair never grew 
again; but he was a first- 
rate fiddler, and every night 
he fiddled for some twenty 
couples in the great kitchen 
of the inn.' There the young 
bloods of the adjacent village 
of Unapool danced night after 
night, with fearsome Gaelic 
cries, till the small hours. 
Eliza kept order and directed 
morals with her unmailed 
fist, and the orgies generally 
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ended with a chant in praise 
of the great landlady, com- 
posed specially for her many 
years before by a “stickit 
minister” stranded in Una- 
pool. 

Alas for poor Eliza! After 
two years she tired of her 
two ochlophobists. We re- 
tired to “the most desolate 
spot in the whole country- 
side,” and she proceeded to 
establish a “hotel.” Mr 
Maciver, the factor, ever care- 
ful of the interests of the 
tenants, dissuaded her in 
vain. Her Celtic weakness 
for tawdry magnificence egged 
her on. She got her “hotel” 
built: she opened a banking 
account at Glasgow, and, as 
such folk will, computed her 
wealth by the number of 
cheques she possessed. The 
result was ruin. Her crofter 
friends suddenly discovered, 
when her failure became 
known, that the inn had for 
years been a centre of cor- 
ruption for the countryside, 
and even threatened that if 
she were given a house in the 
neighbourhood, they would 
burn it over her head. A 
few years ago a subscription 
was started for her by some 
of the guests who had in our 
time enjoyed the unique hos- 
pitality of the Ferry, and it 
is to be hoped that she may 
end—perhaps she has already 
ended—her Amazonian days 
in peace. 


A. T. 8S. GoopRIck. 





1 His fiddlings came toa sad end. For MrA 


above-mentioned, chancing 





to pass the night at the Ferry, and being disturbed by the joyous row going on 
in the kitchen, stalked in, seized the godless violin, and deliberately broke it 
across his knee, none daring to say him nay ; and from this Puritanical onslaught 


neither Cathol nor the Ferry ever recovered. 
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Excerpt that he called the 
gipsies the “Johnnie Faws,” 
there was little of the rustic in 
his speech ; and as he told the 
tale we seemed to see them, 
these Johnnie Faws, coming 
down the hill on that wild 
January forenoon. They did 
not come by the Portsannet 
road—it would have passed 
mortal eyes to find a road in 
the whirl and scurry and drift 
of white he described — but 
spread out like pheasant- 
beaters, crying one to another 
in the Romany, sometimes 
flung forward by the tempest, 
sometimes huddled down and 
covered over almost entirely 
by the snow. Perhaps the fact 
that he had been a school- 
master accounted for an oc- 
casional positiveness in his 
manner,—it seems to remain 
with schoolmasters to the end 
of their days,—and he was an 
old man, who must be let talk 
after hisown fashion. He told 
us how the wind swept out the 
tracks of the Johnnie Faws 
behind them, and how the 
South Ness women looked com- 
passionately on their wilder 
sisters, who did not cover their 
breasts once in ten years, but 
who had sought refuge from 
the storm, as the hares and 
foxes had done before them; 
and then he wandered off 
again, schoolmaster -wise, to 
tell us how the footprints of a 
fox over the snow made but a 
single line, and how a hare 
would lie at form, and what 
sort of tracks a robin made. 





: By-and-by he took up 
his tale again. 

‘ So we knew it was 
bad when the Johnnie Faws 
came down. Queer people— 
dark, whipcord-looking fel- 
lows, and one singularly hand- 
some woman, very swarthy and 
black-eyed. I remember our 
women looked at her as if—as 
if— Sut our women lived in 
houses, you see. Well, 
first of all we asked them about 
the Lizzie Martin; but they’d 
never heard of her. Was she a 
South Ness boat? they asked. 
Next we asked them if there 
was much snow on the Heights ; 
and they answered, No; the 
Heights were swept clean, but 
@ man could not stand upright 
there for the wind. No snow 
was falling, they told us; all 
was being whirled up from the 
ground again, dry and powdery. 
There was one fellow they called 
Nunan. He carried a knife and 
wore gold earrings and talked 
in a shrill, eager voice ; and he 
told us how up there the white 
world and the pale apple- 
green sky was one brilliant 
intermingling that spun and 
sparkled in the cold sunlight 
and smoked. . . . We asked 
them where they had left their 
horses. It seemed they’d dug 
a way for them under what 
looked like the lee of an old 
quarry, in an immense drift: 
they would weather it as best 
they could, as sheep do. 

“The Johnnie Faws moved 
restlessly up and down the 
village; but most of them 
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gathered at the ‘ Dotterel,’ 
though they drank nothing. 
The greater part of the time 
they were silent, but occasion- 
ally they all talked at once in 
their own tongue; and I dare 
say we shouldn’t have had any 
tidings of Portsannet at all if 
the group about the door of 
the ‘Dotterel’ hadn’t quarrelled, 
or seemed to. It was some- 
thing about a slipper - brake. 
It appeared that one of their 
men, Osa Couper, had turned 
down into Portsannet earlier in 
the day, before the storm had 
got quite so bad, to get a new 
hook or rivet for this brake. He 
had promised to overtake them ; 
but (they said) somewhere over 
yonder—over the Heights—a 
man with a pair of long wooden 
runners on his feet (it was 
Andrews, we learned after- 
wards, mate of an old Nor- 
wegian timber-barque, turned 
farmer) — Andrews—had sud- 
denly appeared among them 
from nowhere in particular,— 
just dropped in on them from 
out; of the smothering white, 
and had advised them to avoid 
the shelter of the hollows: the 
hollows, you see, were drifted, 
but the short brown grass 
showed on the tops. Then 
Andrews had reported that a 
tall, Egyptian -looking fellow 
had flung himself into the Port- 
sannet boat as she had put 
forth for the second time that 
morning ; and then all at once 
the Johnnie Faws had missed 
him. He had seemed to vanish 
while they had all thought he 
was talking to Osa Couper’s 
woman yonder. . . . Of course 
we asked again if it was 
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put out for; but they didn’t 
know. 

“You know what South 
Ness is like,—houses at all 
levels, and how you can step 
from the door of Broadwood’s 
house yonder almost on to the 
‘Dotterel’ chimneys. Well, if 
the Heights were swept, we 
had the sweepings. We were 
blocked with snow up to the 
chamber windows, — the bed- 
room windows,—and there was 
right of way through any- 
body’s yard or passage or 
kitchen that was convenient. 
I remember it interested me 
(perhaps it won’t interest you) 
the way the wind seemed to 
have been deflected from the 
houses in a sort of backwash. 
It had made great scoops and 
trenches, ten foot high and 
clean-cut at the edges, as if 
shaped in marble; and men 
and women passed up and 
down these trenches. These 
cliffs, as you might call them, 
darkened the interiors of the 
cottages; and the wind hooted 
in the chimneys, just as lads 
blow across the barrel of a key. 
Farmers with shovels, frozen 
over white as snow men, re- 
turned from digging out their 
cattle, but the fishermen idled 
moodily. The cobles and 
smacks tossed down in the 
harbour ; but the wind drowned 
most noises except that of the 
surf away out on the Spit, and 
that was like continuous ex- 
plosions. This was only mid- 
day, you know, but you could 
see nothing but white—white ; 
bits of ice like diamonds on 
your lashes; and here and there 
a bit of blue or apple-green sky, 
all tossed together. I thought 
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I had never seen anything so 
wild and beautiful ; but then, I 
hadn’t a Lizzie Martin out... . 

* Lizzie Martin—the woman, 
not the boat—kept the ‘ Dot- 
terel.’ She was a pleasant 
body, plump (when she was 
twelve or thirteen she had one 
of these creases round her neck 
that means a double chin later 
on), and she was very honest 
and comfortable and motherly, 
though she hadn’t a child— 
just then. About two o’clock 
three of the gipsies had come 
into the ‘ Dotterel,’ — four, if 
you reckon the babe at the 
handsome woman’s breast,— 
and they sat over by the 
snowed-up window. There 
would be a dozen or so men 
round the hearth ; but nobody 
was drinking, and nobody said 
anything in Lizzie’s presence 
about what we'd heard of this 
Osa Couper and the Portsannet 
boat, you understand. Now 
and then the child gave a little 
throaty cry, and once or twice 
Willie Harverson—he was a 
young giant, and his curly 
head always looked too little 
for his shoulders when he’d got 
his two or three winter ganseys 
on, — Willie had told her to 
bring the child nearer the fire. 
But she had only shaken her 
head and pointed behind her at 
the window. The panes had 
warmed a little, and the snow 
had peeled a couple of inches 
from them and then frozen 
again. Except for that narrow 
gleam of cold light, you’d have 
thought it was evening, for the 
candles were lighted, and they 
swealed and guttered every 
time the door opened. The 
gipsy woman had opened her 
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breast again,—a sort of sling to 
carry the babe passed across 
it, and she looked straight 
before her, like a handsome 
statue, a beautiful animal—like 
everything else in nature ex- 
cept this self-conscious creature 
man. ... I can’t tell you; 
never mind... . 

“Willie told her again to 
come near the fire, and then 
up piped Nunan in his high, 
eager voice. She'd do there 
till her man came back from 
Portsannet, he said (they didn’t 
seem to doubt that he'd gone 
out with the boat). I remem- 
ber Willie muttered, ‘Christ 
rest his soul for a brave man 
if...’ You see, the Port- 
sannet boat was an old Great- 
head boat, nearly as old as the 
century, fit for chopping up for 
kindling any time this five-and- 
twenty years; but ours at 
South Ness was a new, thirty- 
three - foot boat, mahogany, 
double-banked, self-emptying, 
self-righting, nearly seven hun- 
dred pounds, with belts and 
tackle and carriage. She'd 
only been out twice, and there 
wasn’t a scratch on her blue 
and white. John Broadwood 
was cox. I knew what John 
thought of their chances of 
getting round the Spit if they 
were to put out; but they 
were so proud of the new boat 
that they were eager as lads 
to try it. Men were watch 
and watch about down at the 
boathouse, where they could 
see if Reuben Ward signalled 
from the station on the hill; 
but it wasn’t our day. With 
the wind due north, if a boat 
cleared Portsannet Head she 
cleared the Spit too. It was 
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Portsannet’s turn, and the old 
boat’s. ... 

“The men in the ‘ Dotterel’ 
then were talking about the 
boat, when suddenly I heard 
John Broadwood say ‘Whisht!’ 
Lizzie stood there in the door- 
way, under a model of a brig 
in a glass case there used to be. 
‘Did some of ye call?’ she said ; 
and the men shuffled their feet 
and shifted about on stools and 
benches.—‘ We told ye not to 
bother, Lizzie,’ Broadwood says; 
‘we'll wait on we’rsels.’—‘ It 
must ha’ been the babe I heard,’ 
says Lizzie; ‘let her bring it 
near th’ fire, Willie.’ But the 
woman said again that she'd 
do till Osa Couper came; and 
Lizzie asked Nunan if he wasn’t 
her husband.” 


He paused; and when in a 
minute he resumed again, there 
was the same magisterial, 
slightly querulous note in his 
voice that we had heard before 
—the schoolmaster’s note. 


“Before we go further, let’s 
understand one another,” he 
said. “When I said that 
Nunan had a knife, I saw some 
of you anticipating—making 
ready — saying to yourselves, 
Ah! knives mean stabbing; 
never mind your comments ; 
come to the tale and the knife! 
Well, you’re wise in your day 
and generation, but for all that 
I think you're a little wrong 
too. The tale’s a good deal, 
but the man who tells it is also 
something. I could show you 
Willie Harverson’s house, and 
you’d gape round for five min- 
utes with your caps in your 


hands, thinking — well, good- 
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ness knows what you'd be 
thinking! You’ve seen ’em, 
perhaps, tourists, open-mouthed, 
in the room where somebody 
was born or died. To me it 
would always seem stupid if it 
weren’t so comical. Facts are 
neither the most interesting nor 
the most important things in 
the world—not that sort of 
fact. The knife was a fact, 
and we're coming to the knife ; 
but it’s a good deal like other 
things in life you look forward 
to—nothing when you get it. 
One of these new writers I 
don’t pretend to understand 
says there are two tragedies in 
life— not getting what you 
want, and getting it. I know 
I used to think that if ever I 
became head of a _ decent 
grammar-school ;... well, I’ve 
been head of a grammar-school. 
When I'd got that I wanted 
something else ; and soon. And 
here I am, back again where I 
was born, with grammar-schools 
and suchlike all behind me. 
Garrulous, too... . But tragedy 
or not, there’s little satisfaction 
in getting things. You see, 
you don’t drop dead in the 
perfect, glorious, fit moment 
when you attain ’em. Life 
goes on, a dull, stretched-out 
anti-climax; and there seems 
to be only one finish to it all. 
I’m an old man, and probably 
nearer it than you... . 

“So when Lizzie asked 
Nunan if he wasn’t the hand- 
some gipsy’s husband, there 
was John Broadwood shaking 
a great fist with a blue anchor 
on it over Lizzie’s shoulder, 
and Willie making foolish 
shapes with his mouth with- 
out a sound, and Jemmy Wild 
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hawking in his throat and 
knocking his pipe out noisily ; 
- - « but Nunan popped out 
with it—about Osa and the 
guns at Portsannet, and so on 
—and then he spluttered out 
a ‘Hey! Would ye do that, 
man?’ You see, Willie had 
clapped his hand over his 
mouth, and there was a wicked 
gleam in Nunan’s eyes, and his 
hand went to the small of his 
back where the knife was; and 
that’s all about the knife, ex- 
cept that the woman told 
Nunan to sit still. 

“But Lizzie was trembling 
pitifully ; and when I saw her 
eyes go round the men I 
backed away behind the settle, 
so that somebody else might 
tell her. Then her head 
came down on her arms and 
thumped on the table, while 
Nunan sulked. We watched 
her broad back heaving; and 
then all at once she threw up 
her head. ‘Oh, hear it goyling 
down th’ chimley!’ she cried ; 
and I saw John Broadwood 
biting his pipe hard; ‘ Frank 
—Frank o’ th’ Lizzie Martin 
—ye were his mates, and here 
ye sit—he called her after me 
—she were Lizzie Martin afore 
I were—I were Lizzie Collison 
o’ th’ Heights——’ . . . Broad- 
wood bade her Whisht! whisht! 
but she went on. ‘It were a 
Valentine’s day, a Thursday, 
and he come into th’ kitchen 
that morning — Jess never 
barked when he came court- 
ing, but she'd never let him 
go without I took him to th’ 
gate > . . . And so on, 
young gentlemen. Lizzie and 
Frank had seen the valentine 
from the top of the hill, on 
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the sea below, as if on a sheet 
of glass. ‘Don’t, Lizzie!’ says 
Broadwood, choking; ‘ we can’t 
bide to hear ye!’ ... 

“John Broadwood was a 
fine, independent, self - suffi- 
cient sort of fellow, with a 
good deal of John Broadwood 
about him altogether, but he 
broke down. Lizzie’s eyes, 
wandering wildly, fell on the 
gipsy woman and the babe. 
The gipsy’s husband, for any- 
thing we knew, was in peril 
too; but I think it was some- 
thing else that came over 
Lizzie—the sight of the child: 
I see you understand. She 
sobbed something —I didn’t 
hear what—and the gipsy 
woman turned, quite un- 
moved, and looked at Lizzie 
from head to heel. ‘I see 
your time’s coming,’ she said, 
‘and them that lives in cham- 
bers of stone need comfort; 
come then.’ And with that she 
moved the babe in the sling, 
and produced an old pack of 
cards. Strange folk... . 

‘“‘They say symbols are what 
you take them for, or else a 
cross might just as well be a 
gallows, but those cards looked 
very secular to me. It was 
@ grim, cheerless power that 
those were a symbol of. I 
think Lizzie thought so too, 
for the sight of them seemed 
to bring her round a little. 
She knitted her fat fingers 
together on the gipsy’s knee 
and sank to the floor. ‘Nay, 
woman,’ she said, ‘we'll have 
a surer comfort than that, 
you and I;’ and the woman 
glanced from the cards, as she 
cut and cut them, to Lizzie’s 
head on her knee, incuriously. 
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... T went out. I'd seen one 
or two of the men glancing at 
the door, as if they’d have liked 
to be on the other side of 
it; but I just walked out. 
I thought I'd take a walk— 
to see Reuben Ward at the 
station. 

“Coming out of the candle- 
light, I blinked like a flitter- 
mouse. The sky was still a 
keen blue, with the snow 
whirling and glittering and 
dancing; but the light was 
dying, and I guessed it would 
be about half-past four—the 
hands of the schoolhouse clock 
were fast frozen to its face. 
I turned up the blacksmith’s 
alley to get a shovel: it was 
smooth to the eaves with snow, 
and little wisps and curls 
played on the surface like 
smoke. The wind was blow- 
ing big guns intermittently, 
and in the intervals I could 
hear the thunder of the Spit. 
I set out for the station, and 
in a dozen yards was up to my 
waist in a river of snow. 

“There was a windmill be- 
fore you came to the station. 
There’s one yet, but it’s a 
dummy —a sailing-mark for 
ships, and the Board of Trade 
looks after it. It worked in 
those days, and belonged to a 
fellow called Rhodes. I was 
a strongish chap, you must 
know, not so tall as Willie 
Harverson, but as broad, or 
thereabouts; but by the time 
I reached the mill I was glad 
enough of its shelter. And 
then I looked up, and backed 
away again. The sail-shutters 
were open, and the wind 
screamed through them; but 
the gearing—all those cranks 
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and elbows about the pin— 
that had gone; and two or 
three blades of the steering- 
fan hummed like bits of ribbon 
in the wind. The whole thing 
had swung round like a 
weathercock, and the heavy 
top storey rocked and lifted, 
like a mouth opening and 
shutting. Underneath it a 
man was lying on his back 
in the snow, watching it as 
if it were a plaything. 

“T shook him and bawled in 
his ear. He didn’t speak. His 
face glittered all over with ice 
particles, and I knew who he 
would be by his hair and eyes. 
I dragged him out from under 
the toppling mill; by his mouth 
I could make out that he was 
saying something about ‘my 
people,’ and I nodded, and 
shouted, ‘What about Port- 
sannet ?’ 

“T made out a few words: 
‘Twice—oars broke—old boat 
—help.’ And then I asked, 
‘What about the station?’ It 
seemed Reuben was _ helpless. 
The mast and cones and drums 
had gone; he’d been firing, but 
we hadn’t heard, and he was 
waiting for dark to signal with 
the rockets. ‘D’ye know what 
boat?’ I shouted, putting my 
arm round his neck and my 
mouth at his ear; and he tried 
two or three times to tell me, 
but had lost his voice. He 
stooped down and wrote in the 
snow with his finger, ‘SN, 
102.’ Seeing that that was 
the Lnzzie’s number, I didn’t 
bother about Reuben and the 
station. I collared him, and 
off we blundered into the drifts 
between Rhodes’s mill and 
South Ness. 
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“They were much as I'd 
left them when Osa and I got 
to the ‘Dotterel.’ The tall 
Johnnie Faw wouldn’t touch 
brandy, I remember. The two 
women were not to be seen. 
I told them to stir themselves, 
and they were on their feet 
in an instant. John Broad- 
wood, who had said she could 
never live round the Spit, was 
first at the door. ‘Out o’ the 
road, ye farmers!’ he grunted ; 
and I was for telling Osa to 
go into the kitchen to his wife, 
when all at once I saw Lizzie 
in the doorway. ‘Reuben’s 
signalled, then?’ she said; and 
somebody said ‘Ay.’ The gipsy 
woman didn’t take her eyes off 
Osa, who was talking to Nunan 
in the Romany; but she didn’t 
speak.” 


He stopped for so long that 
we thought he wasn’t going on 
again. It was minutes before 
he resumed; but evidently he 
had got his digression over 
within himself, for he went 
straight on. 


“There were lights and mov- 
ing figures down by the boat- 
house, but they were blotted 
out from time to time: the 
night had fallen. The cobles 
and craft were huddled close 
in, and they were tossing and 
hissing and groaning—fenders 
grunting and rubbing on wood, 
blocks banging, tackle shriek- 
ing, parted ropes cracking like 
whips. . . . The little jetty 
seemed to run out a yard 
or two into the night. The 
surf thundered out on the 
Spit, a deep solemn sound. A 
fellow was bawling through a 
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trumpet: his voice sounded 
throttled, something like a 
bassoon. The moon wasn’t 


due up for a couple of hours 
yet. 

“We ran her down on the 
carriage,—men at the wheels 
and life-lines and at the 
horses’ heads,—and then we 
stood in the knee-deep water 
to see her lift. She lifted, 
and every man flung himself 
headlong out of the way. She 
came up from the carriage in 
a monstrous cant, and then she 
came down broadside in the 
broken, boiling wave. I heard 
the snapping of the port oars, 
—it was a short crackle in 
the tempest,—and then I was 
thirty yards away, scrambling 
among the carriage and horses 
and men. <A _ broken shaft 
danced up and down in the 
white backwash. 

“We beached her by hand, 
and already the wheelwright 
had a wrench and was un- 
screwing the nuts of the 
broken shaft. We carried four 
men to the boathouse, two of 
them with their hands on their 
chest where the broken oars 
had caught them. Eh? Oh 
yes, they’d jackets on. . . 
We tried again, waiting till 
the breaker had spread away 
roaring in the darkness, and 
she rose again. She seemed 
to hang for a dreadful long 
time between the two crests 
of curling white that rushed 
together to meet her,—the 
wave was a slanting wall all 
laced over with a pattern of 
grey foam,—and then she dis- 
appeared. But she was on 
the wrong side still, and her 
rudder was smashed. A man 
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struck at me as I dragged 
him out of the water: it was 
John Broadwood. Id got hold 
of his right wrist, and it dan- 
gled when I let it go; so I 
took him by the otherarm. We 
headed the horses round to 
try again, edging close under 
the shelter of the jetty and 
the plunging cobles; and that 
time I turned my face away 
as she lifted—she was so 
frightfully near the jetty. But 
when I looked again, there 
she was. She’d neither ridden 
it nor got through it; and 
the Spit, booming a mile 
away, seemed to mock us 
that we couldn’t get through 
the breakers. 

“Weall gathered in the boat- 
house again—farmers, fisher- 
men, injured men, _ gipsies. 
Osa Couper was talking to old 
Joe Barker, and a fellow who 
was listening turned suddenly 
away and pulled out his pipe. 
That cut us—cut those who 
saw him: it seemed all there 
was to do—to light your pipe. 
And then we heard women’s 
voices again: Lizzie and the 
gipsy woman were among us. 
What were we waiting for? 
they asked; and the man who 
was lighting his pipe nodded 
at the injured men. Lizzie’s 
bosom lifted, and she began to 


talk again. She talked as she 
had talked before in the 
‘Dotterel.’ ... 


“The boat was high on the 
beach, and they’d taken the 
horses out; they put them in 
again and made a fourth at- 
tempt—a fifth—a sixth. After 
the sixth we went back to the 
boathouse; another man had 
given it up now, and had 
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taken up an old lobster - pot 
and was setting the broken 
ends straight. Useful occupa- 
tem. ss. 

“T told you—did I tell you? 
—about old Joe Barker. He 
had turned sixty then. He’d 
a wrinkled, nut-cracker face, 
and his mouth and chin chopped 
up and down together when 
he spoke, like one of those talk- 
ing dolls; he'd deep furrows 
from the corners of his mouth, 
just like one of these ventrilo- 
quist’s dolls. He was chopping 
and chewing now to Osa 
Couper; and all at once he 
cried out, ‘Have ye done all 
ye can, ye fishermen?’ They 
scowled at him. 

““*Then let th’ farmers have 
a try; Jerry—Tom—Matthy 
Dodd > He jumped about 
here and there, singling out 
men and giving orders, all 
about horses. Broadwood 
sprawled on a locker, and he 
raised himself on his sound 
arm. ‘Yours is no good if 
ours won’t face it,’ he cried; 
but Joe took no notice. He 
and Dodd began to fetch out 
sweeps and spars and ropes 
and tackle, and the men out- 
side pitched them into the 
boat. ‘Up!’ he cried to 
Broadwood; and John slid 
down while he got a stone 
jar of brandy and a couple 
of pannikins out of the locker. 
Some walked slowly out and 
up the beach, looking back over 
their shoulders, and then all 
at once a man broke into a 
quick trot. A dozen hangers- 
about followed, questioning as 
they ran. In ten minutes the 
clattering of horses was heard 
on the beach; and a man, 
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coming in for more ropes, said 
that a hundred shovels were 
clearing the village street... . 

“Well, you’ve heard the tale, 
or you wouldn’t have come to 
me: you know what we did and 
how it ended. What more do 
you want? To be told what 
you don’t know, you'll say. 
Not you. Nobody wants to be 
told what they don’t know. 
They want to be told what 
they do know, or think they 
know. Why, all the fellows 
we glorify are those who tell 
us in the main what we already 
know —tell us we're nearly 
quite right; a bit—eh?—here 
or a trifle there that our 
worships have overlooked in 
our general rightness, but 
wonderfully right on the whole. 
You'll listen as long as I tell 
this tale as you already know 
it; then you'll go away and 
say, Queer old chap; been 
master of a grammar-school— 
disappointed — disillusioned ; 
but for all that he was one 
of em. .. . Well, just as you 
like. 

“A hundred yards out of 
the village we turned the 
women back. All of a sudden 
Willie Harverson’s wife sprang 
forward and kissed him, and 
then the pent cheer broke out. 
It was as if for the first time 
we had all thought clearly 
what we had begun to do. 
The wind scattered it, but 
our hearts rose passionately. 
We hadn’t spoken coming up 
through the village; we had 
started beaten, or at least 
just to endure as much as 
men could endure; and now 
that shout made all the differ- 
ence. It was arrogant, boast- 
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ful, young, foolish, victorious, 
Heigho! You see, we forget 
all the shouts of the same 
sort that end in failure; we 
only remember them when 
they come off. The other sort 
are like the revolts that never 
succeed; they’re revolutions 
when they do. But then, I 
suppose we could never endure 
to remember all our pride and 
confidence that’s come to noth- 
ing. . . . So the men kissed 
their wives. I had nobody to 
kiss—I’ve never been married. 
I saw Reuben’s rocket rise 
clear above the gale, and then 
we started. 

“We had twenty horses, and 
perhaps twice as many men 
with shovels. We'd lashed a 
spar to the boat-carriage, a sort 
of whiffle-tree, and from that 
to the ten pair of horses ran 
such a tackle of ropes and 
traces as you never saw—all 
thicknesses, plain and hawser, 
pieced out and joined every- 
where with sailors’ knots and 
hitches. Willie Harverson, on 
the frame of the carriage, was 
shouting orders through the 
speaking-trumpet—to find the 
ridge past the mill, to rouse 
High Lee village on the way. 
I don’t suppose anybody heard 
half he said, for already the 
digging had begun. Old Joe 
Barker had donned a cork 
jacket for warmth, and was 
flat on the fore air-chamber: 
he was directing, and Willie, 
off and on the carriage con- 
tinually, was his spokesman. 
Without a captain, you see, 
forty diggers are little better 
than a dozen. The men who 
weren’t digging were scout- 
ing, starting her after each 
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halt, or standing by to see 
that the traces didn’t get 
mixed. 

“T said the snow was dry: 
it was so dry that half of it 
fell from the shovels of the 
diggers, blown away by the 
wind. That meant twice as 
much stooping, and the men 
were up to their waists in it. 
The fellows who scouted for 
rising ground appeared and 
disappeared in the drifts, and 
the snow crusted on their 
lanterns, melting and freezing 
both at once. We couldn’t 
hear the sea now ; instead there 
rose the shrill notes of trees 
and the silky soft whistle of 
the ice particles over the snow. 
We came to a quickset hedge: 
they dug through the drift to 
it, slapped the quarters of the 
horses with the shovels, and we 
came through with branches 
of briar and thorn caught in 
the trace-ropes. 

“It’s seven miles to Port- 
sannet, with High Lee village 
half way, and after that the 
Heights, seven hundred feet of 
them. I came on to shovel with 
the second shift. You can dig 
till you can’t straighten your 
back. I thought myself strong, 
but — well, a grammar-school 
was what I was really working 
for in those days. You may 
be strong, but you can’t pitch 
stuff behind you at three times 
the ordinary rate with men 
who are always forking hay, 
or hoeing turnips, or loading 
peats; and by the time my 
turn came round to dig for the 
second time and the third, I 
wasn’t the only one who was 
fagging. Then you can go on 
digging till you don’t mind so 
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much; you're getting stupid 
then—what employers of bodily 
labour call a ‘ good man’; and 
I began to be a good man—ex- 
cept that a good man shouldn’t 
quarrel with his tools’; and at 
the last change I’d got hold 
of a garden spade instead of a 
flanged shovel—a thing that 
carried about half a pound— 
and a self-emptier, like the new 
boat. I became so good a man 
that when a fellow took that 
spade from me I asked him 
what an odd hum of vibrating 
iron was that I’d heard for 
some time past ; and he pointed 
to Rhodes’s mill not a dozen 
yards away. It was the pin- 
shaft that hummed. I can’t 
tell you how it had managed 
to stop up there while the rest 
of the top storey lay a heap 
of wreckage below; I suppose 
things don’t smash quite as 
you expect ’em to... . During 
my rest I’d been hanging on to 
one of the flapping life-lines of 
the boat. Another man had 
now got it, and I felt irritated, 
as if he might have found one 
of his own; but I clutched the 
next one, and by - and - by 
noticed that the moon was ris- 
ing. And somewhere about 
that time we struck the ridge 
to High Lee. 

“The moon showed a gro- 
tesque procession. She rose, a 
bloated disc of dull orange, 
over the steaming horses and 
labouring figures, over the big 
boat squatted among the drifted 
hills. . . . The wind wasn’t blow- 
ing quite in such gusts neither, 
and I remember thinking that 
if it would only stop for an 
hour the snow might pack. 
We had eased on the digging 
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with the beginning of the ridge, 
and with the help of the men 
at the wheels were going at a 
good three miles an hour. Soon 
I let go my life-line: I hadn’t 
come as a passenger. There 
was digging—always more or 
less digging ; a ridge of land 
isn’t the same thing as a ridge 
on a second-form school-map. 
And there were walls too, and 
cross-walls, and drifts at each. 
But it only took a minute or 
two to uncape and break the 
walls, As I say, we were 
going nicely ; and as the moon 
mounted and the wind dropped 
more and more, we could hear 
the coughing of the horses and 
the creaking and straining of 
the tackle on the spar... . 
And now let me see; let me 
see... 

“H’m! Never mind. It 
doesn’t matter so much about 
Nunan the gipsy; but Nunan 
was daft about his horses—the 
Johnnie Faws’ horses. He 
thought the quarry where 
they’d left them would be some- 
where about there. He wanted 
us to stop and look for them, 
and climbed up into the boat to 
put the matter in a reasonable 
light to Joe. He woke Osa 
Couper—did I say that Osa 
was asleep in the boat? He 
was; but of course Joe wasn’t 
going to burrow up and down 
the headland for the Johnnie 
Faws’ horses, and Nunan be- 
came morose. By-and-by Joe 
packed him off with another 
fellow to rouse Hadwen—he 
was a farmer—and to meet us 
with the farm-horses at the 
Beck ; and I began to envy Osa 
in the boat myself. Let me 
see... .” 
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He tapped with his lean 
fingers, as if continuing to him- 
self: it is not unlikely we 
missed part of the tale. He was 
very old; and when at last he 
went on again, it was with a 
little rousing and pulling of 
himself together. 


“Well, we saw it at last, 
when the moon got high—what 
the wind had done to the snow. 
It was glorious, that mounting, 

. all in a frost of brilliant 
stars, ... and it showed us a 
miracle. We could see half 
over the Head now. Acre after 
acre was fluted and rippled and 
ravelled, all so still and quiet 
and spotless; . .. and only 
thin copses, a mile, two, four 
miles away, broke the white- 
ness. The wind had touched and 
left it in tresses and flounces; 
. . . far away it was channeled 
like billows, and again thick 
and smooth ;.. . and trees and 
bushes were as if something 
thick and white had been 
poured over them, all coronets 
and garlands. The lanterns 
were murky orange spots, and 
every detail of the boat, the 
horses, the harnessing, old Joe’s 
artificial chin over the gunnel. 
... The Lnzzie Martin might 
be driftwood by this time on 
the other side of the Heights. 
I didn’t think of the Lizzie 
Martin; I didn’t think of that 
grammar-school I was going to 
have one day; I only wanted 
to look at the snow and the 
serene moon.... Ahwell!... 

“FWrom the top of the next 
rise we could see Lee Wood, 
black ,below us, and the grey 
Heights beyond. [For the first 
time the grass showed in 
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patches, and the boat rocked 
on the carriage, and we dragged 
back as we descended the slope. 
Then all at once Joe Barker 
shouted, ‘Don’t turn ’em!’ 

“It seemed that a cart-track 
ran through the wood that 
would save a mile and more. 
In the deep dip at the bottom 
Nunan was waiting with Had- 
wen’s horses ; and we had taken 
the dip and risen again on the 
other side through a gap in a 
wall before anybody had fairly 
counted the risk. It was too 
late to turn them, or perhaps 
worth chancing—a thirty-foot 
boat, and all that tangle of 
cordage. . Anyway, we 
went on, and the wood closed 
in behind us. 

“T think Joe saw his mistake 
as soon as @ branch whipped 
his hat from his head, for he 
began to dance and curse. We 
could hear him _ blundering 
about in the boat for the one 
carpenter’s axe we carried. 
Lifeboats are specially made 
with a big beam, and they’ve 
no business in woods anyway. 
There was now little snow, but 
that only made the wood the 
darker. 

“So, soon our spar fetched 
up against an elm or something, 
and startled a screeching white 
owl: we backed the horses 
and freed it. The shouting 
and smashing and ripping of 
branches must have been heard 
a mile off; and then the check 
came, She wedged between 
two ash-trees, and Joe sprang 
down with his axe. 

“‘Hor God’s_ sake, 


keep 
them cattle to th’ track!’ he 
screamed, beside himself; and 
&@ young farmer snatched the 
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axe from him and ran round 
to the nearest ash. The delay 
cost us a quarter of an hour, 
and then we moved forward 
again. We were savage now, 
and the farmers flogged the 
horses and kicked them cruelly 
under their bellies. The next 
check was a deep ravine with 
a beck at the bottom, and the 
team was in heaps, slipping, 
stumbling, pulling all ways at 
once. We lifted her over,— 
lifted her, with shoulders at 
spokes, sweeps and spars for 
levers, men at the ropes among 
the horses. Then Joe served 
brandy round. Nunan trotted 
off to warn the men of High 
Lee that we were coming, and 
to get their help. We didn’t 
stop. We forced back bushes 
with our bodies, and tore at 
branches, and wedged the 
wheels with stones while we 
chopped partly through trees 
and then fetched them down 
with ropes. A rage of cursing 
took us as we laboured, and 
some shook torn and bleeding 
fists at trees. Joe Barker 
gesticulated impotently, and 
whimpered that this was bird- 
nesting, nutting, black -berry- 
ing; and he danced up and 
down whenever a sapling gave 
with a loud crack, or twenty 
yards of clear track showed 
ahead. 

“T don’t know how long we 
were in the wood,—no very 
great time, I suppose, as time 
is reckoned; and then all at 
once I seemed to see John Swire 
of High Lee among us, and 
Nunan again, and a dozen axes 
going atonce. Dreaming? Oh 
no, I wasn’t ; there really were 
the axes. The High Lee men 
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had come to help us out, and 
their horses were waiting at 
the edge of the wood. We 
soon came through then, of 
course, and saw, a field’s-length 
away, dark shapes and lanterns 
in the snow. 

“ John Swire was right: she 
didn’t look much like a new 
boat by this time. Not that 
she was splintered much,— 
double cross mahogany from 
gunnel to gunnel doesn’t 
splinter much,—but half her 
life-lines were gone from the 
ring-bolts, and her new paint 
was fouled with bark and earth 
and tree-scrapings—a sight to 
see. Men swarmed up and 
overhauled her anxiously ; but 
she was little the worse save in 
appearance, and they swarmed 
down again and began to take 
out our exhausted horses and 
to put in their own. They 
were at the knotted cordage 
thick as flies round a treacle- 
string in summer—lengthening, 
splicing, piecing, sheepshank- 
ing, stretching all out, it seemed 
interminably ; for they had 
twice our number of horses— 
too many, I think. They fixed 
another spar for a double-tree, 
and set oars across at intervals 
to keep that monstrous cat’s- 
cradle in something like posi- 
tion: men were told off speci- 
ally to watch it. A fellow 
came shouting up with some 
oxen; but we couldn’t begin 
to make yokes for his oxen— 
the fool hadn’t brought any ; 
and they were sent back with 
the lads and worn-out horses 
to High Lee. 

“T forget lots of things that 
happened just then; but I re- 
member one thing distinctly— 
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I laughed at the High Lee 
men when we set off again, 
for they cheered. I suppose 
it seemed silly to me. Cheer 
when you've done things, if 
you've nothing better to do; 
but where on earth is the 
sense in . . . We knew what 
cheering was worth. Cheering 
didn’t help Nunan much, who 
was fretting again about his 
horses; nor Joe Barker, who 
was bewailing the time his 
blunder had lost us—for we 
remembered now and then that 
we were going to Portsannet. 
It didn’t help anybody except 
perhaps the High Lee men 
themselves, and they’d come 
to their senses before we were 
over the moonlit Heights. ... 
We let them do the work for 
a bit: it was digging, digging 
again, and the rise and fall of 
their backs was wearisome to 
watch. There was little choice 
of roads now, Osa said (we 
woke him to ask him), As 
nearly as he could tell, hed 
come fairly straight past the 
alum-works ; and for the alum- 
works we made. Soon our feet 
felt the rise... .” 


He seemed very tired, as if 
the memory of the weariness 


wearied him again. He rested 
for three or four minutes. He 
nodded ; and it is possible that 
again he had lost the direct 
thread of his tale, for when 
he resumed after his rest it 
was apparently nowhere. 


‘You need purpose, you see. 
No amount of work kills if you 
have the purpose. You needn’t 
achieve it: they say it’s often 
as well for you when you 
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don’t; but without it you're 
hitting the air. Practically, 
you must have a little reward 
too— just enough to make it 
worth your while to go on; 
it’s only once in five centuries 
that a hero’s born who can 
see his work apparently swal- 
lowed up in the ocean with 
equanimity. Yes, yes; prin- 
ciple’s the biggest thing—the 
vision, the ideal; nobody de- 
nies that. But, as the world’s 
arranged, it’s much if you can 
get forward a step at a time 
and catch a glimpse of your 
vision between whiles, If you’d 
asked us, we should have told 
you, of course, that we were 
going to Portsannet. We 
should have thought you a 
fool; and yet I doubt if it 
really occurred to us. I don’t 


say that I myself didn’t think 
(if you call it that) of the 


Inzzie Martin. We've all 
thought we've been think- 
ing things all our lives, till 
one day something happens 
and we think them really and 
piercingly; but I do say I 
think we went on mainly be- 
cause we'd started. It wasn’t 
what we thought—it was what 
we didn’t think; we didn’t 
think of stopping. . . . They 
used to call me ambitious 
when, as a youngster, I some- 
times spoke of my grammar- 
school. Well, every fool’s am- 
bitious, if ambition is only 
thinking that your grammar- 
school, whatever it is, would 
be a nice comfortable thing 
to have. Ambition—purpose— 
means @ lot more than that 
to me. It’s a positive, a vital 
thing—not mere patience and 
endurance, It’s never to forget 
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that first presumptuous cheer ; 
it’s both to see your goal and 
never to lose sight of the 
means to it. You haven’t got 
to let the work get its grind 
in. . . . But we were half 
way there, you say ?—we had 
a little reward to encourage 
us? Yes, more than half way. 
We were past the first lift of 
the Heights. But what be- 
sides? Twice the boat had 
slid clean off the tail of the 
carriage, spilling belts and 
jackets and paraphernalia in 
the snow; and twice we lashed 
her on again; and there’s so 
mighty little carriage to lash 
a big lifeboat to that we had 
to tauten up every few minutes, 
and men were hauling direct 
on the boat to keep her some- 
where near the wheels. And 
what besides? Till we'd come 
to the Heights we hadn’t done 
enough work to keep us warm, 
and the High Lee men were 
frenzied, as wed been in 
the wood. Nunan was seeing 
his quarry every hundred 
yards, and looking for air- 
holes, as if his horses had 
been sheep. Willie Harverson 
had been left half a mile back 
at a house—ribs crushed the 
first time the boat shifted. 
We digged and hauled and 
righted the boat, and digged 
again. The horses rolled with 
their legs among the ropes;.. . 
the load, . . . the keel alone 
weighed half a ton. ... Men 
were sleeping as they went, 
and shoving as they slept... . 
I tell you, you don’t know 
anything about it. It’s the 
purposeless work that kills, 
and practically we had no 
purpose. You can’t have pur- 
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pose and be frantic. . . 
a bit. ... 

“ And I knew it was silly to 
keep on thinking with every 
step, ‘This brings you nearer 
the grammar - school —- Port- 
sannet — Portsannet and the 
grammar -school.’ Rousseau 
did it, you know. But once 
in a while, when you've 
laboured till your spirit seems 
freed from your body, it does 
seem all one—all part of some- 
thing you're trying to do, you 
don’t know what—something 
you're trying to make of your 
life. . . . It was only seven 
miles ; but seven miles or seven 
hundred isn’t the point. The 
point is just the limit of your 
endurance: if it’s only seven 
yards, seven hundred, or seven 
— it comes to just 
that... . Wait a minute. 


. Wait 


The moon was _ very little 


higher, so we couldn’t have 
been very long. I remember 
noticing this and shouting it 
out, but I don’t know whether 
it steadied them or not. My 
mind was somewhere in ad- 
vance, over the Heights. I 
was thinking that, once over 
the top, the men who were 
pulling would fall back to 
check her ; that without a pole 
the team would be useless; 
that a pole might be made of 
a long spar; that we might 
zigzag down; put props 
through the valve-holes; ele- 
mentary mechanics, parallelo- 
gram of forces, grammar-school 
again, and a lot more light- 
witted stuff. Then somebody 
sighted the alum-works, a 
quarter of a mile to the 
left. . . . One minute.... 
“We were at the top. It’s 
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forty-five years ago, and you 
can persuade yourself of a lot 
in less than that time. We 
persuaded ourselves afterwards 
that it was a moment of tri- 
umph—there was no harm in 
that; but we knew better 
really. We knew in our hearts 
that the Portsannet men would 
have to man the boat for 
themselves, for we reeled like 
drunkards, went forward like 
drunkards, with the drunkard’s 
instinct for his bed. But we 
boasted foolishly; we would 
put out ourselves—take her 
back that night—show what 
men could do,—I don’t know 
what. Nobody said it was 
nonsense. Joe Barker alone 
seemed to realise that it didn’t 
follow that because we’d got 
through, the Lizzie Martin had. 
We could hear the sea now, a 
dull roar, and far on our right 
the Abbey light flashed white 
and red. There was a babel 
of talking. Men with horses 
seemed to join us every few 
minutes. A man called Lock- 
wood came from Lizzie’s old 
home with two Galloways and 
@ mare in foal, and they hitched 
them on behind. As they did 
so we stood for a moment look- 
ing down on Portsannet, the 
river, the scattered lights far 
up the valley, the grey beyond 
the harbour-wall. .. . 

“They came up, the fish- 
wives of the quay—the women 
who swear so—they turned out 
with the men ; men and women, 
there were enough to carry the 
boat and us with it. Three 
boats had managed to keep 
head-up the whole of the day 
—you know that—and the 
Tnzzie was one of them. The 
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shouts and lanterns were be- 
wildering, and I heard a fellow 
give a shout of recognition to 
Osa Couper. We turned into 
the street that leads to the 
movable bridge over the river. 
The river’s tidal, of course, and 
there was a beach of mud and 
pebbles; and the Portsannet 
men fought for places as we 
put her in. She danced on the 
water again, and they pulled 
down the river. We trooped 
across the bridge to the boat- 
house. They were jacketed, 
and had fresh oars by the time 
we caught them up, and the 
sea was bursting on the sea- 
wall with tremendous shocks. 
They got out the very first 
time... . 

“You know how many they 
saved? Frank and another 
man and a lad from the Lizzie, 
and seven from a barque, and 
six from a Lowestoft boat. 
We saw them all in, and then 
they wanted us to go to bed. 
‘Why should we go to bed?’ 
we said. We didn’t want to 
go to bed. I went to bed 
sometime the next day, but it 
wasn’t till the following night 
that I slept—not to call sleep- 
ing... . Nunan, they said, 
was worse than I; the horses, 
perhaps, though they got them 
the next day but one, all but 
two...” 


His eyes were half closed, 
and we prepared to leave him: 
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he opened them again, hearing 
us move. 


“T want to know if you can 
tell me something before you 
go,” he said; “it’s often puzzled 
me. I can tell you in half a 
minute. It’s this: If you were 
to ask me whether I thought 
my own life worth such and 
such a vast deal of labour,—the 
risk of other lives too, maybe, 
—TI think I should have to say, 
No. At any rate, it would be 
a question of balance, value for 
value, and so on, yousee, And 
I know other men think the 
same. But as soon as it’s a 
question of anybody else’s life, 
the case seems to be different. 
John Broadwood would have 
jumped up just the same if 
Frank Martin had been the 
biggest rapscallion who ever 
handled a net. Now where’s 
the sense in it? I’m not say- 
ing there isn’t any ; I’m asking. 
I went too. I’d have gone in 
the boat, but it would have 
kept a better man out of a 
place; and I ask myself the 
reason of it all. It isn’t reason 
—can’t be; and yet reasonable 
men will do it. ‘Thank God 
for that,’ you say. Well, that’s 
unanswerable too. ... I see 
you can’t help me. I’ve been 
asking such questions all my 
life, and shall go on, I suppose, 
till the end now. . . . I’m very 
tired. . . . Good night. . . .” 

OLIVER ONIONS. 
































Forty Singing Seamen. 


FORTY SINGING SEAMEN. 


“There be unicornes in our lande, . . . also beares and lions of dyvers 
colours as black, grene, red, and white. Also there dare no man tell 
a lye in our lande. For tf he dyde he sholde incontynent be sleyn.” 
—-Medizval Epistle of Pope Prester John 

to the King of France. 


I. 


Across the seas of Wonderland to Mogadore we plodded, 
Forty singing seamen in an old black barque! 
And we landed in the twilight where a Polyphemus nodded, 
With his battered moon-eye winking red and yellow thro’ 
the dark ; 
For his eye was growing mellow, 
Rich and ripe and red and yellow, 
As was time since old Ulysses made him bellow in the 
dark ! 


Chorus—For Ulysses bunged his eye up with a pine-torch in 
the dark! 


IL, 


Were they mountains in the gloaming, or the giant’s ugly 
shoulders, 
Just beneath the rolling eyeball with its bleared and vinous 
low, 
Red and yellow o’er the purple of the pines among the 
boulders, 
And the shaggy horror brooding on the sullen slopes below ? 
Were they pines among the boulders, 
Or the hair upon his shoulders? 
We were only singing seamen, so of course we did not 
know. 


Chorus—We were simple singing seamen, so of course we 
could not know! 


III. 


But we crossed a plain of poppies, and we came upon a fountain, 
Not of water but of jewels, like a spray of leaping fire; 
And behind it, in an emerald glade, beneath a golden mountain 

There stood a crystal palace, for a sailor to admire; 
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For a troop of ghosts came round us, 
Which with leaves of bay they crowned us, 
Then with grog they wellnigh drowned us to the depth of 
our desire! 


Chorus—And ’twas very friendly of them, as a sailor can 
admire ! 


IV. 


There was music all around us, we were growing quite forgetful 
We were only singing seamen from the ruck of London town, 
Though the nectar that we swallowed seemed to vanish half 
regretful, 
As if we wasn’t good enough to take such vittles down; 
When we saw a sudden figure, 
Tall and black as any nigger, 
Like the devil, only bigger, drawing near us with a frown. 


Chorus—Like the devil, but much bigger, and he wore a 
golden crown. 


V. 


And “What’s all this?” he growls at us! With dignity we 
chaunted, 
“Forty singing seamen, sir, as won’t be put upon!” 
“What, Englishmen?” he ses. “Well, if ye don’t mind being 
haunted, 
Will ye walk into my palace? I’m the famous Prester John! 
Won’t ye walk into my palace? 
I don’t bear ’ee any malice! 
One and all ye shall be welcome in the halls of Prester 
John,” 


Chorus—So we walked into the palace and the halls of 
Prester John. 


VI. 


Now the door was one great diamond, and the hall q hollow 
ruby, 
Big as Beachy Head, my lads, nay, bigger by a half! 
And I sees the mate with mouth a-gape a-staring like a booby, 
And the skipper close behind him with his tongue out like 
a calf! 
Now the way to take it rightly 
Was to walk along politely, 
Just as if you didn’t notice, so I couldn’t help but larf! 


Chorus—For they both forgot their manners, and the crew 
was bound to larf! 
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But he takes us through his palace, and, my lads, as I’m a 
sinner, 
We walks into an Opal, like a sunset-coloured cloud! 
“My dining-room,” he ses, and, quick as light, we saw a 
dinner 
Spread before us by the fingers of a hidden fairy crowd! 
And the skipper, swaying gently 
After dinner, murmurs faintly— 
“T looks to-wards you, Prester John, you’ve done us very 
proud !” 


Chorus—And we drank his health, with honours, for he done 
us very proud ! 


VIII. 


Then he walks us to his garden, where we sees a feathered 
demon, 
Very splendid and important on a sort of spicy tree: 
“That’s the Phenix,” whispers Prester, “which all eddicated 
seamen 
Knows the only one existent, and he’s waiting for to flee. 
When his hundred years expire 
Then he’ll set hisself a-fire, 
And another from his ashes rise most beautiful to see!” 


Chorus—With wings of rose and emerald most beautiful to see! 


Ix. 


Then he says, “In yonder forest there’s a little silver river, 
And whosoever drinks of it his youth shall never die!” 
The centuries go by, but Prester John endures for ever, 
With his music in the mountains and his magic on the sky; 
While your hearts are growing older, 
While your world is growing colder, 
There’s a music in the distance where the sea-line meets 
the sky! 


Chorus—It shall call to singing seamen till the fount of song 
is dry! 
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x. 


So we thought we'd up and seek it, but that forest fair 
defied us! 
First, a crimson leopard laughs at us, most horrible to see; 
Then a sea-green lion came and sniffed and licked his chops 
and eyed us, 
While a red-and-yellow unicorn was dancing round a tree! 
We was trying to look thinner, 
Which was hard, because our dinner 
Must have made us very tempting to a cat of high degree! 


Chorus—Must have made us very tempting to the whole 
Menarjeree. 


XI. 


So we scuttled from the forest, and across the poppy 
meadows, 
With the shaggy purple horror brooding o’er us in the 
dark ; 
And we pushes out from shore again, a-jumping at our 
shadows, 
And pulls away most joyful to the old black barque! 
And home again we plodded, 
While the Polyphemus nodded 
With his battered moon-eye winking red and yellow thro 
the dark! 


Chorus—Oh, the moon above the mountains, red and yellow 
thro’ the dark ! 


b] 


XII. 


Across the seas of Wonderland to London town we blundered, 
Forty singing seamen as was puzzled for to know 
If the visions we had seen was caused by (here again we 
pondered) 
A tipple in a vision forty thousand years ago! 
Could the grog we dreamt we swallowed 
Make us dream of all that followed? 
We were only singing seamen, so of course we didn’t know! 


Chorus—We were simple singing seamen, so of course we 
could not know! 


ALFRED NOYES. 
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COUNT BUNKER.—CONCLUSION. 


[Being a bald yet veracious chronicle containing some further par- 
ticulars of two gentlemen whose previous careers were touched 
wpon in a tome entitled ‘The Lunatic at Large.’| 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Nor even the news of Flodden 
brought direr dismay to Hech- 
nahoul than Mr Maddison’s 
brief note. Lord Tulliwuddle 
an impostor? That magnifi- 
cent young man a fraud? So 
much geniality, brawn, and 
taste for the bagpipes merely 
the sheep’s clothing that hid 
a wandering wolf? Incred- 
ible! Yet, on second thoughts, 
how very much more thrilling 
than if he had really been an 
ordinary peer! And what a 
judgment on the presumption 
of Mr and Mrs Gallosh! Hard 
luck on Eva, of course—but, 
then, girls who aspire to marry 
out of their own station must 
expect this kind of thing. 

The latter part of this com- 
mentary was naturally not 
that of the pretender’s host 
and hostess. In the throes 
of their anger and chagrin 
their one consoling reflection 
was that no friends less tried 
than Mr and Mrs Rentoul 
happened to be there to wit- 
ness their confusion. Yet 
other sufferers since Job have 
found that the oldest friends 
do not necessarily offer the 
most acceptable consolation. 

“Oh, oh! I feel like to die 
of grief!” wailed poor Mrs 
Gallosh. 


“Ay; it’s an awful smack 
in the eye for you,” said Mr 
Rentoul sagely. 

“Smack in the eye!” 
thundered his host. “It’s a 
criminal offence—that’s what 
it is! It’s a damned swindle! 
It’s a——” 

“Oh, hush, hush!” inter- 
rupted Mrs Rentoul in a 
shocked voice. ‘What words 
for a lady to hear! After all, 
you must remember you never 
made any inquiries.” 

‘Inquiries! What for should 
I be making inquiries about my 
guests? You never dropped 
a word of such a thing! 
Who'd have listened if I had? 
It was just Lord Tulliwuddle 
this and Lord Tulliwuddle that 
from morning to night since 
ever he came to the Castle.” 

“Duncan’ssosimple-minded,” 
groaned Mrs Gallosh. 

“And what were you, I'd 
like to know? What were 
you?” retorted her justly in- 
censed spouse, “ Never a word 
did I hear, but just that he 
was such an aristocratic young 
man, and any one could see he 
had blue blood in his veins, and 
stuff of that kind!” 

“T more than once had my 
own doubts about that,” said 
the alcohol expert with a 
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knowing wink. “There was 
something about him Ah, 
well, he was not exactly my 
own idea of a lord.” 

“Your idea?” scoffed his 
oldest and best of friends. 
“What do you know of lords, 
I'd like to know?” 

“Well, well,” answered the 
sage peaceably, “maybe we've 
neither of us had much op- 
portunity of judging of the 
nobility. It’s just more bad 
luck than anything else that 
you should have gone to the 
expense of setting up in style 
in @ lord’s castle and then 
having this downcome, If 
I'd had similar ambeetions 
it might have been me.” 

This soft answer was s0 
far from turning away wrath, 
that Mrs Rentoul again felt 
compelled to stem the tide of 
her host’s eloquence, 


“Oh, hush!” she exclaimed ; 
“T’d have fancied you'd be 
having no thoughts beyond 
your daughter’s affliction.” 

“My Eva! my poor Eva! 
Where is the suffering child ?” 


cried Mrs Gallosh. “ Duncan, 
what'll she be doing ?” 

“Making a to-do like the 
rest of the women-folk,” re- 
plied her husband, with rather 
less sympathy than the occa- 
sion seemed to demand, 

In point of fact Eva had 
disappeared from the company 
immediately after hearing the 
contents of Mr Maddison’s 
letter, and whatever she had 
been doing, it had not been 
weeping alone, for at that 
moment she ran into the room, 
her face agitated, but rather, 
it seemed, with excitement than 
grief. 
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“ Papa, lend me five pounds,” 
she panted. 

“Lend you—five pounds! 
And what for, Id like to 
know ?” 

“Don’t ask me now. I—I 
promise to tell you later— 
some time later.” 

“T’ll see myself ! Imean, 
you’re talking nonsense.” 

Eva’s lip trembled. 

“Hi, hist! Eva, my dear,” 
said Mr Rentoul; “if you’re 
wanting the money badly, and 
your papa doesn’t see his 
way 9? 

He concluded his sentence 
with a wink and a dive into 
his trousers- pocket, and a 
minute later Eva had fled from 
the room again. 

This action of the sage, being 
at total variance to his or- 
dinary habits (which indeed 
erred on the economical side), 
was attributed by his irate 
host—with a certain show of 
reason—to the mere intention 
of annoying him; and the con- 
versation took a more acri- 
monious turn than ever. In 
fact, when Eva returned a few 
minutes later she was just in 
time to hear her father thunder 
in an infuriated voice— 

“A German waiter, is he? 
Ay, that’s verra probable, 
verra probable indeed. In 
fact, I might have known it 
when I saw you and him 
swilling a bottle and a half 
of my best port together! 
Birds of a feather—ay, ay, 
exactly !” 

The crushing retort which 
the sage evidently had ready 
to heap upon the fire of this 
controversy was anticipated by 
Miss Gallosh. 
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“He isn’t a German waiter, 
papa! He is a German Baron 
—and an ambassador, too!” 

The four started and stared 
at her. 

“‘ Where did you learn that ?” 
demanded her father, 

“T’ve been talking to the 
man who brought the letter, 
and he says that Lord Tulli— 
I mean the Baron—declares 
positively that he is a German 
nobleman !” 

“Tuts, fiddlesticks !” scoffed 
her father. 

“Verra like a whale,” pro- 
nounced the sage. 

“T wouldn’t believe what he 
said,” declared Mrs Gallosh. 

“One can see he isn’t,” said 
Mrs Rentoul. 

“The kind of Baron that 
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plays in a German band, per- 
haps,” added her husband, with 
a whole series of winks to give 
point to this mot. 

“He’s just a scoundrelly ad- 
venturer !” shouted Mr Gallosh. 

*‘T hope he’ll get penal servi- 
tude, that’s what I hope,” said 
his wife with a sob. 

“ And, judging from his ap- 
pearance, that’ll be no new ex- 
perience for him,” commented 
the sage. 

So remarkably had their 
judgment of the late Lord 
Tulliwuddle waxed in dis- 
crimination. And, strange to 
say, his only defender was the 
lady he had injured most. 

“T still believe him a gentle- 
man!” she cried, and swept 
tearfully from the room. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


While his late worshippers 
were trampling his memory in 
the mire, the Baron von Blit- 
zenberg, deserted and dejected, 
his face still buried in his 
hands, endured the slow pass- 
age of the doleful afternoon. 
Unlike the prisoner at The 
Lash, who, by a coincidence 
that happily illustrates the dis- 
pensations of Providence, was 
undergoing at the same mo- 
ment an identical ordeal, the 
Baron had no optimistic, whim- 
sical philosophy to fall back 
upon. Instead, he had a most 
tender sense of personal dignity 
that had been egregiously out- 
raged,—and also a wife. In- 
deed, the thought of Alicia 
and of Alicia’s parent was alone 
enough to keep his head bowed 
down. 


“ Ach, zey most not know,” 


he muttered. “I shall give 
moch money — hondreds of 
pound—not to let zem find out. 
Oh, what for fool have I been!” 

So deeply was he plunged 
in these sorrowful meditations, 
and so constantly were they 
concerned with the two ladies 
whose feelings he wished to 
spare, that when a hum of 
voices reached his ear, one of 
them strangely —even omin- 
ously — familiar, he only 
thought at first that his im- 
agination had grown morbidly 
vivid. To dispel the unpleas- 
ant fancies suggested by this 
imagined voice, he raised his 
head, and then the next instant 
bounded from his chair. 

“Mein Gott!” he murmured, 
“it is she!” 
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Too thunderstruck to move, 
he saw his prison door open, 
and there, behold! stood the 
Countess of Grillyer, a terrible 
look upon her high-born feat- 
ures, @ Darius at _ either 
shoulder. In silence they sur- 
veyed one another, and it 
was Mr Maddison who spoke 
first. 

“Guess this is a friend of 
yours,” he observed. 

One thought, and one only, 
filled the prisoner’s mind,—she 
must leave him, and immedi- 
ately. 

“No, no; I do not know 
her!” he cried. 

“You do not know me?” re- 
peated the Countess in a voice 
rich in promise. 

“Certainly I do not.” 

“She knows you all right,” 
said the millionaire. 

“Says she does,” put in Ri 
in a lower voice; “but I 
wouldn’t lay much money on 
her word either.” 

“Rudolph! You pretend 
you do not know me?” cried 
the Countess between wrath 
and bewilderment. 

“TI never did ever see soch- 
like a voman before,” reiterated 
the Baron. 

“What do you say to that, 
ma’am?” inquired Mr Mad- 
dison. 

“Tsay—lI blush to say—that 
this wretched young man is 
my son-in-law,” declared the 
Countess. 

As she had come to the 
house inquiring merely for 
Lord Tulliwuddle, and been 
conducted straight to the pris- 
oner’s cell, the stupefying effect 
of this announcement may 
readily be conceived. 
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“What!” ejaculated the 
Dariuses. 

“It is not true! Sheis mad! 
Take her avay, please!” shouted 
the Baron, now desperate in his 
resolution to say or do any- 
thing, so long as he got rid 
of his formidable relative. 

The Countess staggered back. 

“Is he demented?” she 
inquired. 

“Say, ma’am,” put in Ri, 
“are you the mother of Miss 
Constance Herringay ?” 

“Of——? I am Lady 
Grillyer !” 

“See here, my good lady, 
that’s going a little too far,” 
said the millionaire not un- 
kindly. “This friend of yours 
here first calls himself Lord 
Tulliwuddle, and then the 
Baron von something or other. 
Well, now, that’s two of the 
aristocracy in this undersized 
apartment already. There’s 
hardly room for a third,—see? 
Can’t you be plain Mrs Smith 
for a change?” 

The Countess tottered. 

“ Fellow!” she said in a faint 
voice, “ I—I do not understand 

ou.” 

“Thought that would fetch 
her down,” commented Ri. 

“Lead her back to ze train 
and make her go to London!” 
pled the Baron earnestly. 

“You stick to it, you don’t 
know her?” asked Mr Maddi- 
son shrewdly. 

“No, no, I do not!” 

“Ts her name Lady Grill- 
yer?” 

“Not more zan it is mine!” 

“Rudolph!” gasped the 
Countess inarticulately. “He 
is—he was my son!” 

“ Stoff and nonsense!” roared 
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the Baron. “Remove her !— 
I am tired.” 

“Well,” said Mr Maddison, 
“I guess I don’t much believe 
either of you ; but whether you 
know each other or not, you 
make such a remarkably fine 
couple that I reckon you'd 
better get acquainted now. 
Come, Ri.” 

And before either Countess 
or Baron could interpose, their 
captors had slipped out, the 
key was turned, and they were 
left to the dual enjoyment of 
the antique apartment. 

‘*Teufel!” shouted the Baron, 
kicking the door frantically. 
“Open him, open him! I vill 
pay you a hondred pound! 
Goddam! Open!” 


But only the gasps of the 
Countess answered him. 

It is generally conceded that 
if you want to see the full 
depths of brutality latent in 


man, you must thoroughly 
frighten him first. This con- 
dition the Countess of Grillyer 
had exactly succeeded in ful- 
filling, with the consequence 
that the Baron, hitherto the 
most complacent and amiable 
of sons-in-law, seemed ambitious 
of rivalling the Turk. When 
he perceived that no answer 
to his appeals was forthcom- 
ing, dark despair for a moment 
overcame him. Then the fiend- 
ishly ingenious idea struck 
him, — might not a woman’s 
screams accomplish what his 
own lungs were unable to 
effect? Turning an inflamed 
and frowning countenance up- 
on the lady who had intrusted 
her daughter’s happiness to his 
hands, he addressed her in a 
deep hissing voice— 
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“Shcream, shcream, voman ! 
Shcream loudly, or I vill knock 
you!” 

But the Countess was made 
of stern stuff. Outraged and 
frightened though she was, she 
yet retorted huskily— 

“T will not scream, Rudolph! 
I—I demand an explanation 
first |” 

Executing a step of the sword- 
dance within a yard of her, he 
reiterated— 

“Shcream so zat zey may 
come back!” 

She blinked, but held her 
ground. 

“T insist upon knowing what 
you mean, Rudolph! I insist 
upon your telling me! What 
are you doing here in that pre- 
posterous kilt ?” 

The Baron’s wits brightened 
with the acuteness of the emer- 
gency. 

“Ha!” he cried, “I vill take 
my kilt off—take him off before 
your eyes this instant if you do 
not shcream !” 

But she merely closed her 
eyes. 

“Tf you dare! If you dare, 
Rudolph, I shall inform your 
Emperor! And I will not look! 
I cannot see you!” 

Whether in deference to im- 
perial prejudices, or because a 
kiltless man would be thrown 
away upon a lady who refused 
to look at him, the Baron 
regretfully desisted from this 
project. At his wits’ end, he 
besought her— 

“Make zem take you avay, 
so zat you vill be safe from my 
rage! I do not trost myself 
mit you. I am so violent as a 
bull! Better zat you should go; 
far better—do you not see?” 
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“No, Rudolph, no!” replied 
the adamant lady. “I have 
come to guard you against your 
own abandoned nature, and I 
shall only leave this room when 
you do!” 

She sat down and faced him, 
palpitating, but immovable; 
and against such obstinacy the 
unhappy Rudolph gave up the 
contest in despair. 

“But I shall not talk mit 
her; oh, Himmell, nein!” he 
said to himself; and in pur- 
suance of this policy sat with 
his back turned to her while 
the shadows of evening gradu- 
ally filled the room. In vain 
did she address him: he neither 
answered nor moved. Indeed, 
to discourage her still further, 
he even summoned up a forced 
gaiety of demeanour, and in a 
low rumble of discords sang to 
himself the least respectable 
songs he knew. 

“His mind is certainly de- 
ranged,” thought the Countess. 
“T must not let him out of my 
sight. Ah, poor Alicia!” 

But in time, when the dusk 
was thickening so fast that her 
son-in-law’s broad back had 
already grown indistinct of 
outline, and no voice or foot- 
step had come near their prison, 
her thoughts began to wander 
from his case to her own. The 
outrageous conduct of those 
Americans in discrediting her 
word and incarcerating her 
person, though overshadowed 
at the time by the yet greater 
atrocity of the Baron’s be- 
haviour, now loomed up in 
formidable proportions. And 
the gravity of their offence was 
emphasised by an unpleasant 
sensation she now began to 
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experience with considerable 
acuteness. 

“Do they mean to starve 
as well as insult us?” she 
wondered. 

The Baron’s thoughts also 
seemed to have drifted into a 
different channel. He nolonger 
sang ; he fidgeted in his chair ; 
he even softly groaned ; and at 
last he actually changed his 
attitude so far as to survey the 
dim form of his mother-in-law 
over one shoulder. 

“Oh, ze devil!” he exclaimed 
aloud. “Iam so hongry!” 

“That is no reason why you 
should also be profane,” said 
the Countess severely. 

“I did not speak to you,” 
retorted the Baron, and again 
a constrained silence fell on the 
room. 

The Baron was the first to 
break it. 

“Ha!” he cried. 
step.” 

“Thank God!” exclaimed 
the Countess devoutly. 

In the blaze of a stable 
lantern there entered to them 
Dugald M‘Culloch, jailor. 

“Will you be for any 
supper?” he inquired, with a 
politeness he felt due to 
prisoners with purses. 

“T do starve!” replied the 
Baron. 

“ And I am nearly fainting!” 
cried the Countess. 

Both rose with an alacrity 
astonishing in people so nearly 
exhausted, and made as though 
they would pass out. With a 
deprecatory gesture Dugald 
arrested them. 

“T will bring your supper 
fery soon,” said he. 

“Here?” gasped the Countess. 


“T hear a 
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“It is the master’s orders.” 

“Tell him I vill have him 
penished mit ze law if he does 
not let me come out!” roared 
the Baron. 

Their jailor was courtesy 
itself; but it was in their 
prison that they supped—a 
silent meal, and very plain. 
And, bitterest pill of all, they 
were further informed that in 
their prison they must pass 
the night. 

“In ze same room!” cried 
the Baron frantically. “Im- 
possible! Improper!” 

Even his mother-in-law’s 
solicitude shrank from this 
vigil; but with unruffled con- 
sideration for their comfort 
their guardian and his assist- 
ants made up two beds forth- 
with. The Baron, subdued 


to a fierce and snarling moodi- 
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ness, watched their prepara- 
tions with a lurid eye. 

“Put not zat bed so near ze 
door,” he snapped. 

In his ear his jailor whis- 
pered— 

“That one’s for you, sir, 
and dinna put off your clothes!” 

The Baron started, and from 
that moment his air of resigna- 
tion began to affront the 
Countess as deeply as his 
previous violence. When they 
were again alone, stretched in 
black darkness each upon their 
couch, she lifted up her voice 
in @ last word of protest— 

“Rudolph! Have you no 
single feeling for me left? 
Why didn’t you stab that 
man?” 

But the Baron merely re- 
torted with a lifelike affecta- 
tion of snoring. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


For a long time the Baron 
lay wide awake, every sense 
alert, listening for the creak of 
a footstep on the wooden stair 
that led up from the harness- 
room to his prison. What else 
could the strange words of 
Dugald have meant, save that 
some friend proposed to climb 
those stairs and gently open 
that stubborn door? And in 
this opinion he had been con- 
firmed when he observed that 
on Dugald’s departure the key 
turned with a silence suggest- 
ing a recently oiled lock. His 
bed lay along the wall, with 
the head so close to the door 
that any one opening it and 
stretching forth a hand could 
tweak him by the nose without 


an effort (supposing that were 
the object of their visit). 
Clearly, he thought, it was not 
thus arranged without some 
very special purpose. Yet 
when hour after hour passed 
and nothing happened, he began 
to sleep fitfully, and at last, 
worn out with fruitless wait- 
ing, dropped into a profound 
slumber. 

He was in the midst of a 
harassing dream or drama, 
wherein Bunker and Eva 
played an incoherent part and 
he himself passed wearily from 
peril to peril, when the stage 
suddenly was cleared, his eyes 
started open, and he became 
wakefully conscious of a little 
ray of light that fell upon his 
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face. Before he could raise his 
head a soft voice whispered 
urgently— 

“Don’t move!” 

With admirable self-control 
he obeyed implicitly. 

“Who is zere?” he whispered 
back. 

The voice seemed for a 
moment to hesitate, and then 
answered— 

“Eleanor Maddison!” 

He started so audibly that 
again she breathed peremp- 
torily. 

“Hush! Lie still till I come 
back. You—youdon’t deserve 
it, but I want to save you from 
the disgrace of arrest.” 

“ Ach, zank you—mine better 
angel!” he murmured, with a 
fervour that seemed not un- 
pleasing to his rescuer. 

“You really are a nobleman 
in trouble?” 

“T swear I am!” 

“And didn’t mean anything 
really wrong?” 

“‘ Never—oh, never!” 

More kindly than before she 
murmured— 

“Well, I guess I'll take you 
out, then. I’ve bribed Dugald, 
so that’s all right. When my 
car's ready I'll send him up 
for you. You just lie still till 
he comes.” 

From which it appears that 
Count Bunker’s appreciation 
of the sex fell short of their 
meed. 

Hardly daring to breathe for 
fear of awakening his fellow- 
prisoner, trembling with agita- 
tion, and consumed by a mad 
impatience for action, the 
Baron passed five of the longest 
minutes he had ever endured. 
At the end of that time he 
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heard a stealthy step upon the 
stairs, and with infinite pre- 
cautions threw off his bed- 
clothes and sat upright, ready 
for instant departure. But 
how slowly and with what a 
superfluity of precaution his 
jailor moved! When the door 
at length opened he wondered 
that no ray of light fell this 
time. 

“Dugald!” 
eagerly. 

“Hush!” replied a softer 
voice than Dugald’s,—as soft, 
indeed, as Eleanor’s, yet clearly 
different. 

“Who is zat?” he gasped. 

“Eva Gallosh!” said the 
silken voice. ‘Oh, is that 
you?” 

“ Yes—yes—it is me.” 

“ And are you really a Baron 
and an ambassador?” 

“Oh yes—yes—certainly I 
am.” 

“Then—then I’ve come to 
help you to escape! I’ve 
bribed Dugald—and I’ve got a 
dog-cart here. Come, quickly 
—but oh, be very quiet!” 

For a moment the Baron 
actually hesitated to flee from 
that loathed apartment. It 
seemed to him that if Fortune 
desired to provide him with 
opportunities of escape, she 
might have had the sense to 
offer these one at atime. For 
how could he tell which of 
those overtures to close with? 
A wrong decision might be 
fatal; yet time unquestionably 
pressed. 

“Mein Gott!” he muttered 
irresolutely, “vich shall I 
do?” 

At that moment the other 
bed creaked, and, to his infinite 

G 


he whispered 
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horror, he heard a suspicious 
voice demand— 

“Is that 
Rudolph ?” 

Poor Eva, who was quite 
unaware of the presence of 
another prisoner, uttered a 
stifled shriek; with a cry of 
“Fly, quickly!” the Baron 
leapt from his bed, and head- 
long down the wooden stairs 
they clattered for freedom. 

A dim vision of the thrice- 
bribed Dugald, screeching, 
“The car’s ready for ye, sir!” 
but increased their speed. 

Outside, a motor car stood 
panting by the door, and in the 
youthful driver, turning a pale 
face towards them in the lamp’s 
radiance, the Baron had just 
time to recognise his first fair 
deliverer. 

“Good-bye!” he whispered 
to his second, and flung him- 
self in. 

Someone followed him; the 
door was slammed, and with a 
mighty throbbing they began 
to move. 

“Rudolph! Rudolph!” wailed 
a voice behind them. 

“ Zank ze goodness she is not 
here!” exclaimed the Baron. 

““Whisht! whisht!” he could 
hear Dugald expostulate. 

With a violent start he 
turned to the fellow-passenger 
who had followed him in. 

“Are you not Dugald?” he 
demanded hoarsely. 

“No —it’s—it’s me! I 
dursn’t wait for my dog- 
cart!” 

“Eva!” hemurmured. ‘Oh, 
Himmell! Vat shall I do?” 

Only a screen of glass separ- 
ated his two rescuers, and the 
one had but to turn her head 


you talking, 
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and look inside, or the other to 
study with any attention the 
roll of hair beneath their 
driver’s cap, in order to lead 
to most embarrassing conse- 
quences. Not that it was his 
fault he should receive such 
universal sympathy : but would 
these charming ladies admit 
his innocence ? 

* How thoughtful of Dugald 
to have this car ” began 
Eva. 

“Hush!” he muttered 
hoarsely. “Yes, it was 
thoughtful, but you most not 
speak too loudly.” 

‘“ For fear ?”’ she smiled, 
and turned her eyes instinct- 
ively towards their driver. 

“ Excuse me,” he murmured, 
sweeping her as gently as pos- 
sible from her seat and placing 
her upon the floor. 

“Tt vill not do for zem to 
see you,” he explained in a 
whisper. 

“ How awful a position,” he 
reflected. ‘Oh, I hope it may 
still be dark ven we get to ze 
station.” 

But with rising concern he 
presently perceived that the 
telegraph-posts along the road- 
side were certainly grown 
plainer already ; he could even 
see the two thin wires against 
a paling sky; the road behind 
was visible for half a mile; the 
hill-tops might no longer be 
confounded with the clouds,— 
day indubitably was breaking. 
Also he recollected that to get 
from Lincoln Lodge to Torry- 
dhulish Station one had to 
make a vast detour round half 
the loch; and, further, began 
to suspect that though Miss 
Maddison’s driving was beyond 
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reproach, her knowledge of 
topography was scarcely so 
dependable. In point of fact, 
she increased the distance by 
at least a third, and all the 
while day was breaking more 
fatally clear. 

To discourage Miss Gal- 
losh’s efforts at conversation, 
yet keep her sitting content- 
edly upon the floor; to appear 
asleep whenever Miss Maddi- 
son turned her head and threw 
a glance inside, and to devise 
some adequate explanation 
against the inevitable dis- 
covery at the end of their 
drive, provided him with em- 
ployment worthy of a diplom- 
atist’s steel. But now, at 
last, they were within sight of 
railway signals and a long 
embankment; and over a pine 
wood a stream of smoke moved 
with a swelling roar. Then 
into plain view broke the en- 


gine and carriage after carriage 
racing behind. Regardless of 
risk, he leapt from his seat and 
flung up the window, crying— 


“ Ach, look! 
late!” 

“That train’s going north,” 
said Eleanor. ‘Guess we've 
half an hour good before yours 
comes in.” 

So little can mortals read 
the stars that he heaved a 
sigh of relief, and even mur- 
mured— 

“Ve have timed him very 
lockily !” 

Ten minutes later they de- 
scended the hill to Torrydhulish 
Station. The north-going train 
had paid its brief call and van- 
ished nearly from sight again ; 
no one seemed to be moving 
about the station, and the 
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Baron told himself that noth- 
ing worse remained than the 
exercise of a little tact in part- 
ing with his deliverers. 

“ Ach! I shall carry it off 
gaily,” he thought, and leap- 
ing lightly to the ground, ex- 
claimed with a genial air, as 
he gave his hand to Eva— 

“Vell! Now have I a leetle 
surprise for you, ladies !” 

Nor did he at all exaggerate 
their sensation. 

“‘ Miss Maddison !” 

Alas, that it should be so 
far beyond the power of mere 
inky words to express all that 
was implied in Eva’s accents! 

“ Miss Gallosh !” 

Nor is it less impossible 
to supply the significance of 
Eleanor’s intonation. 

“Ladies, ladies!” he im- 
plored, “do not, I pray you, 
misunderstand! I vas not re- 
sponsible—I could not help it. 
You both vould come mit me! 
No, no, do not look so at me! 
I mean not zat—I mean I 
could not do vizout both of 
you. Ach, Himmel! Vat do 
I say? I should say zat— 
zat 7 

He broke off with a start of 
apprehension. 

“Look! Zere comes a man 
mit a bicycle! Zis is too pub- 
lic! Come mit me into ze 
station and I shall eggsplain! 
He waves his fist! Come! 
You vould not be seen here?” 

He offered one arm to Eva, 
the other to Eleanor; and so 
alarming were the gesticula- 
tions of the approaching cyclist, 
and so beseeching the Baron’s 
tones, that without more ado 
they clung to him and hurried 
on to the platform. 
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“Come to ze vaiting-room !” 
he whispered. ‘“ Zere shall ve 
be safe!” 

Alack for the luck of the 
Baron von Blitzenberg! Out 
of the very door they were 
approaching stepped a solitary 
lady, sole passenger from the 
south train, and at the sight 
of those three, linked arm in 
arm, she staggered back and 
uttered a cry more piercing 
than the engine’s distant 
whistle. 

“Rudolph!” cried this lady. 

“ Alicia!” gasped the Baron. 

His rescuers said nothing, 
but clung to him the more 
tightly, while in the Baroness’s 


CHAPTER 


They turned as though they 
expected to see an apparition. 


Nor was the appearance of the 
speaker calculated to disap- 
point such expectations. Their 
startled eyes beheld indeed the 
most remarkable figure that 
had ever wheeled a bicycle 
down the platform of Torry- 
dhulish Station. Hatless, in 
evening clothes with blue lap- 
els upon the coat, splashed 
liberally with mud, his feet 
equipped only with embroid- 
ered socks and _ saturated 
pumps, his shirt-front be- 
starred with souvenirs of all 
the soils for thirty miles, 
Count Bunker made a pic- 
ture that lived long in their 
memories. Yet no foolish 
consciousness of his plight 
disturbed him as he addressed 
the Baron. 

“Thank you, Baron, for 
escorting my, fair friends so 
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startled eyes a harder light 
began to blaze. 

“Who are these, Rudolph?” 

He cleared his throat, but 
the process seemed to take 
some time, and in the mean- 
while he felt the grip of his 
deliverers relax. 

“Who is that lady?” de- 
manded Eleanor. 

“His wife,” replied the Bar- 
oness. 

The Baron felt his arms 
freed now; but still his Alicia 
awaited an answer. It came 
at last, but not from the Bar. 
on’s lips. 

“ Well, here you all are!” said 
a cheerful voice behind them. 
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far. I shall now take them 
off your hands.” 

He smiled with pleasant 
familiarity upon the two as- 
tonished girls, and then started 
as though for the first time he 
recognised the Baroness. 

“Baroness!” he cried, bow- 
ing profoundly, “this is a very 
unexpected pleasure! You 
came by the early train, I 
presume? A tiresome journey, 
isn’t it?” 

But bewilderment and sus- 
Picion were all that he could 
read in reply. 

“What—what are you doing 
here?” 

He was not in the least 
disconcerted. 

“Meeting my cousins” (he 
indicated the Misses Gallosh 
and Maddison with an ami- 
able glance), “whom the’ Baron 
has been kind enough to look 
after till my arrival.” 
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Audaciously approaching 
more closely, he added, in a 
voice intended for her ear and 
the Baron’s alone— 

“TI must throw myself, I see, 
upon your mercy, and ask you 
not to tell any tales out of 
school, Cousins, you know, 
don’t always want their meet- 
ings advertised,—do they, 
Baron ?” 

Alicia’s eye softened a little. 

“Then, they are really 

our. 3? 

“Call ’em cousins, please! 
I have your pledge that you 
won’t tell? Ah, Baron, your 
charming wife and I under- 
stand one another.” 

Then raising his voice for 
the benefit of the company 
generally — 

“Well, you two will want to 
have a little talk in the wait- 
ing-room, I’ve no doubt. We 
shall pace the platform. Very 
fit Rudolph’s looking, isn’t he, 
Baroness? You've no idea how 
his lungs have strengthened.” 

“His lungs!” exclaimed the 
Baroness in a changed voice. 

Giving the Baron a wink to 
indicate that there lay the ace 
of trumps, he answered re- 
assuringly— 

“When you learn how he 
has improved you’ll forgive me, 
I’m sure, for taking him on 
this little trip. Well, see you 
somewhere down the line, no 
doubt,—I’m going by the same 
train.” 

He watched them pass into 
the waitiag-room, and then 
turned an altered face to the 
two dumbfoundered girls. It 
was expressive now solely of 
sympathy and contrition. 

“Let us walk a little this 
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way, he began, and thus 
having removed them safely 
from earshot of the waiting- 
room door, he addressed him- 
self to the severest part of his 
task. 

“My dear girls, I owe you 
I don’t know how many apolo- 
gies for presuming to claim 
you as my friends. The acute- 
ness of the emergency is my 
only excuse, and I throw my- 
self most contritely upon your 
mercy !” 

This second projection of 
himself upon a lady’s mercy 
proved as successful as the 
first. 

“Well,” said Eleanor slowly, 
‘“*T guess maybe we can forgive 
you for that ; but what I want 
to know is—what’s happened ? 
—who’s who ?—and where just 
exactly are we?” 

“That’s just what I want to 
know too,” added Eva sadly. 

Indeed, they both had a hint 
of tears in their eyes, and in 
their voices. 

““What has happened,” re- 
plied the Count, “is that a 
couple of thoughtless masquer- 
aders came up here to play a 
little joke, and succeeded in 
getting themselves into a 
scrape. For your share in 
getting us out of it we cannot 
feel too grateful.” 

“ But, who is——?” the girls 
began together, and then 
stopped, with a rise of colour 
and a suspicion of displeasure 
in their interchange of eyes. 

“Whe is who? Well, my 
friend is the Baron von Blitz- 
enberg; and the lady is, as 
she stated, his wife.” 

“Then all this time——” 
began Eva. 
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“He was married!” Eleanor 
finished for her. ‘Oh, the 
heartless scoundrel! To think 
that I rescued him!” 

“T wouldn’t have either!” 
said Eva; “I mean if—if I 
had known he’d treated you so 
badly.” 

“Treated me! I was only 
thinking of you, Miss Gallosh !” 

“Dear ladies!” interposed 
the Count with his ready tact, 
“remember his excuse.” 

“ His excuse?” 

“The beauty, the charm, the 
wit of the lady who took by 
storm a heart not easily cap- 
tured! He _ himself, poor 
fellow, thought it love-proof; 
but he had not then met her. 
Think mercifully of him!” 

He was so careful to give no 
indication which of the rival 
belles was “her,” that each 
was able to take to herself a 
certain mournful consolation. 

“That wasn’t much excuse,” 
said Eleanor, yet with a less 
vindictive air. 

“Certainly not very much,” 
murmured Eva. 

“He ought to have thought 
of the pain he was giving her,” 
added Eleanor. 

“Yes,” said Eva. 
he ought!” 

‘Yes, that is true,” allowed 
the Count; “ but remember his 
punishment! To be married 
already now proves to be 
less his fault than his mis- 
fortune.” 

By this time he had insidi- 
ously led them back to their 
car. 

“And must you return at 
once?” he exclaimed. 

“We had better,” said 
Eleanor, with a suspicion of a 
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sigh. “Miss Gallosh, I'll drive 
you home first.” 

“You're too 
Maddison.” 

“Qh, no!” . 

The Count assisted them in, 
greatly pleased to see this 
amicable spirit. Then shaking 
hands heartily with each, he 
said— 

“T can speak for my friend 
with conviction, because my 
own regard for the lady in 
question is as deep and as sin- 
cere as his. Believe me, I shall 
never forget her!” 

He was rewarded with two 
of the kindest smiles ever be- 
stowed upon him, and as they 
drove away each secretly won- 
dered why she had previously 
preferred the Baron to the 
Count. It seemed a singular 
folly. 

“Two deuced nice girls,” 
mused he; “I do believe I 
told ‘em the truth in every 
particular!” 

He watched their car dwindle 
to a scurrying speck, and then 
strolled back thoughtfully to 
purchase his ticket. 

He found the signals down, 
and the far-off clatter of the 
train distinctly audible through 
the early morning air. A few 
minutes more and he was step- 
ping into a first-class compart- 
ment, his remarkable costume 
earning (he could not but ob- 
serve) the pronounced attention 
of the guard. The Baron and 
Alicia, with an air of mutual 
affection, entered another; both 
the doors were elosed, every- 
thing seemed ready, yet the 
train lingered. 

“Start ze train! 
train | 


kind, Miss 


Start ze 
I vill give you a pound 
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—two pound—tree pound, to 
start him!” 

The Count leaped up and 
thrust his head through the 
window. 

“What the dickens——!” 
thought he. 

Hanging out of the other 
window he beheld the clamant 
Baron urging the guard with 
frenzied entreaty. 

“But they’re wanting to go 
by the train, sir,” said the 
guard. 

“No,no. Zey do not! 
a mistake! Start him!” 

Following their gaze, he saw, 
racing towards them, the cause 
of their delay. It was a motor 
car, yet not the same that had 
so lately departed. In this 
were seated a young man and 
an elderly lady, both waving 
to hold back the train; and to 
his vast amazement he recog- 
nised in the man Darius 
Maddison, junior, in the lady 
the Countess of Grillyer. 

The car stopped, the occu- 
pants alighted, and the Count- 
ess, supported on the strong 
arm of Ri, scuttled down the 
platform. 

“Bonker, take her in mit 
you!” groaned the Baron, and 
his head vanished from the 
Count’s sight. 

Even this ordeal was not too 
much for Bunker’s fidelity. 


It is 
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“ Madam, there is room 
here!” he announced politely, 
as they swept past; but with 
set faces they panted towards 
the doomed von Blitzenberg. 

All of the tragedy that the 
Count, with strained neck, 
could see or overhear, was a 
vision of the Countess being 
pushed by the guard and her 
escort into that first-class com- 
partment whence so lately the 
Baron’s crimson visage had 
protruded, and the voice of 
Ri stridently declaring— 

“Guess you'll recognise your 
momma this time, Baron!” 

A whistle from the guard, 
another from the engine, and 
they were off, clattering south- 
wards in the first of the 
morning sunshine. 

Inadequately attired, damp, 
hungry, and divorced from 
tobacco as the Count was, he 
yet could say to himself with 
the sincerest honesty— 

“IT wouldn’t change car- 
riages with the Baron von 
Blitzenberg— not even for a 
pair of dry socks and a cigar! 
Alas, poor Rudolph! May 
this teach all young men a 
lesson in sobriety of conduct!” 

For which moral reflection 
the historian feels it incumbent 
upon him, as a philosopher and 
serious psychologist, to express 
his conscientious admiration. 
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THE GREATEST GAME-BEAST IN EUROPE. 


BY HESKETH PRICHARD, 


For weeks we lived upon 
our flat hill-top between the 
waterfall that roared in white 
thunder down the gorge and 
the highlands lifting eastwards 
towards the Swedish divide. 
Belted about the bulk of a 
distant mountain, which headed 
up our river valley, were black 
woods, and as well on every 
other side closed in hills and 
overtopping ridges rough with 
pine-trees, whose mass of dark- 
ness came upon one as & sur- 
prise. In Norway it was 
always a delight to climb to 
the high fjeld, and in the pauses 
of looking for ryper or black- 
game to dwell long upon the 
forests through whose sombre 
brakes the greatest game-beast 
of Europe—the elk—wanders 
at that season, and to speculate 
on what fortune the short 
shooting season might bring. 
Ryper were not very plentiful 
in the district; but our range 
of action was in any case con- 
siderably restricted by fear of 
alarming the elk, as no shot 
was fired within two miles or 
so of good elk-ground,—for elk 
was, after all, the main objective 
of our journey almost to the 
Arctic circle. Though the 
shot-gun is always useful to 
fill in time in other countries, 
the farther you travel from 
Scotland with that weapon 
the worse, I think, you fare! 

It has of late been the 
wise policy of the Norwegian 
Storthing to cut down the 


length of the shooting season : 
from two months it has already 
shrunk to twenty-one days, a 
brief period which forces strong 
temptation upon the hunter to 
overdo exertion, to hunt not 
wisely but too well—in the 
sense of without rest or re- 
mission. Should the three 
weeks ever be curtailed to two, 
it would, I imagine, be a mis- 
taken policy, as not many 
British sportsmen will pay a 
licence and a heavy rent for 
a fortnight’s shooting ; indeed, 
individually, he grumbles a 
little, and more than a little, 
even now, for it is safe to say 
that few tenants of elking- 
rights kill their “limit” in at 
any rate northern Norway. 
For nearly a fortnight no 
event of note, save the taking 
of five salmon in a morning by 
our solitary English neighbour, 
had occurred in the small 
world of which we were tem- 
porary inhabitants. Some 
days we passed in examining 
our elk-rights, that included six 
farms, consisting almost en- 
tirely of miles of thick forest 
covering the lower hills and the 
towering heights behind them 
which shut in the river valley 
on either side. Our neigh- 
bours, with their dogs, would 
stroll up at odd hours or on 
Sundays, and sit about on the 
steps of the post-office and 
discuss the simple events which 
made their history: how a 
saeter lad had seen a bull-elk 
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of eighteen spears; how a lynx 
had killed two sheep across 
the river; how the old hound, 
the particular and celebrated 
hound belonging to our land- 
lord, grew more cunning with 
the passing years. Among 
these on a windy night came 
my hunter, Peder, with his 
dog, Bismarck. We held a 
limited conversation, which, 
however, exhausted his know- 
ledge of English as well as 
mine of Norwegian. 

The end of August and the 
opening of September slipped 
by, but as the great day, the 
10th, approached, a new order 
of things was ushered in. 
Carioles arrived from the coast 
and passed on, a subdued sense 
of bustle stirred the air, 
tall silent men in Lapp boots 
and accompanied by the in- 
evitable elk-hound stalked down 
from lonely dwellings in the 
hills to the skyd station—where 
our quarters, with one or two 
similar Noah’s Ark houses 
scaled to human size, stood 
round an oblong of unkempt 
grass—to hear the news. For 
the Norwegian farmer has more 
than one reason to feel interest 
in the shooting of his “rights.” 
Once or twice spasms of politi- 
cal forecast shook the little 
group, but in the end the orbit 
of talk settled round the magic 
word “elg.” On the eve of the 
opening day Peder reappeared, 
shy, inconceivably dignified, 
with a fresh-trimmed beard 
and his hunter’s suit of home- 
spun supplemented by a new 
cap with ear-flaps. The first 
words he spoke after our hand- 
shake were, “Very elg Gart- 
land,” by which I understood 
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him to mean that there were a 
number of elk to be found in 
the Gartland woods. Then, after 
a prolonged pause, he added, 
“Big bo-o-ol morgen,” and 
this I took to be a prophecy 
of the good luck the morrow 
was to bring, especially when 
by way of illustration he placed 
his hands in turn on either side 
of his head with eight fingers 
outstretched, cheerfully indic- 
ative of a sixteen-speared bull. 

We were afoot early on a 
misty morning with a promise 
of rain, which, however, did 
not fall. The weather to pray 
for, the weather proper to elk- 
hunting and most conducive to 
success, includes a gale of wind 
and torrential rain beating 
down through the tree-tops. 
For the noise of the storm as 
well as the soft condition 
underfoot tends to cover the 
hunter’s approach from the 
large twitching ears of his 
quarry. 

In these thick forests the 
travelling is almost invariably 
bad: moss, wind-fallen trees, 
often boulders, slippery surfaces 
of rock, and, worse than all, 
dry branches and decaying 
brush, make silent progress a 
matter of extreme difficulty. 
My lot during the best part 
of three weeks was bright 
weather with a hot sun, and 
towards the end frosty nights 
and crisp going. 

Presently the river valley 
was left behind, and we began 
the laborious climb through 
the woods to reach the elk- 
ground, which, when under- 
taken daily, makes a quite 
noticeable addition to the call 
upon one’s physical energy 
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needed for the direct purpose 
of hunting. On the high 
ridges we usually found a 
strong wind blowing, whistling 
through the spreading thickets 
of dwarf birch and ruffling the 
surface of the many upland 
waters. 

Who can describe the high 
fjeld at the close of its brief 
summer - time? Underfoot 
mosses make a carpet of pile 
a foot deep and of colours be- 
yond imagination; reindeer 
moss throws its laces of red 
and white over hills and hol- 
lows, and everywhere within 
reach of your hand berries— 
brown, plum-blue, yellow, and 
scarlet. All the pure tones of 
the North are there, as you find 
them on a Newfoundland bar- 
ren or on an inland ridge in 
Labrador. Moreover, here it is 
possible you may see the huge 
track of the bull-elk, or, if 
fortune is very generous, the 
great iron-grey body, the ever- 
moving ears, and shovel horns 
of Alces machlis himself. 

The Norwegian elk passes 
the hotter part of summer on 
the open ground of the high 
fjeld, but stress of weather 
drives him to take shelter lower 
down among the trees. Yet, 
even then, when the sun shines, 
after a night of storm or of 
frost, he is apt to climb away 
from the fringes of the forest 
and to pass the day on the 
higher levels, lying in some 
marshy hollow, where he is 
ocoasionally seen by saeter 
girls, or sometimes by a farm- 
hand carrying a pack through 
the upper woods. 

On that first day we pat- 
rolled the sombre shadows and 
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the breezy open, but no sign of 
elk did we see, and the evening 
closed upon the non-fulfilment 
of Peder’s forecast. This went 
on for four days, during which 
Bismarck stalked ahead in his 
leash, for the most part with 
listless indifference, only once 
raising hopes by a more alert 
demeanour, which, however, 
ended in nothing more than a 
spike-bull already ‘“ skraemt” 
upon a distant hillside. 

Half the charm of elk-hunt- 
ing centres in the elk-dog. 
Without his aid, except on the 
very high and open ground 
where spying with the glass is 
possible, few trophies would be 
obtained, and many farmsteads 
would lack the winter supply 
of salted meat. The ordinary 
elk-hound is nearly allied to 
the “husky,” though, unlike 
his congener, he displays to- 


wards human beings a kindly 


nature. But, between them- 
selves, these animals are very 
pugnacious ; also when an elk 
is killed the tracking dog is 
unwilling to allow any one 
save his master to approach 
it. There are two kinds of 
elk-hound, one smaller than 
the other. ... But let us 
drop generalities in favour of 
Bismarck, whose companion- 
ship gave me an immense 
amount of pleasure, and to 
whose aid I owe a great deal. 

Early in our acquaintance a 
suspicion arose that the dog— 
who, as I was proudly told, was 
accountable for the deaths of 
sixteen elk—acted (in months 
other than September) the 
part of caper-hound; that is 
to say, he was accustomed to 
bay beneath trees on which 
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capercailzie were perched until 
his owner arrived with a gun 
and slew them. But, for all 
that, he was a useful dog, with 
a fine nose. One of the inter- 
esting points about Bismarck 
showed itself gradually as the 
season advanced. A marked 
alteration took place in his 
character ; day by day he went 
back towards savage nature 
and the wolf. At first an 
affectionate animal with a 
wagging tail and an eye to 
the main chance, towards the 
end of the three weeks he 
seemed to lose touch with 
humanity; he would even 
growl at his master, and he 
finished by attacking a farmer 
upon whose ground we killed 
an elk. 

Undoubtedly the original 
strain was strong, and perhaps 
not so many generations have 
elapsed since the wolf-ancestors 
of Bismarck chased the elk in 
packs as his wolf-cousins do 
to-day when winter snows 
overlie the land, though during 
summer they lurk in the moun- 
tains towards Sweden. How 
often had the forests through 
which we moved witnessed the 
tragedy of elk and wolf. 

The wolf! Hero of legend 
above all his brothers of the 
wild! Famous and fabled in 
history! His very name calls 
up a vision of the lonely North, 
where the traveller across some 
snowy steppe leans out of his 
picturesque drosky — in our 
illustrated weeklies — to catch 
sight of the yet more pictur- 
esque pack of pursuant wolves, 
open-jawed, foam-flecked, grace- 
ful. One tries to forget the 
slinking, not always mange- 
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less, creature of reality, in the 
ominous shape which lends its 
infinite touch of romance to 
Christmas and to storm! 

But although we were not 
likely at that season to see a 
wolf, there was always just a 
shadowy chance of bear,— 


‘* Like a traveller unaware, 
Who, walking through a wood, 
Comes upon a grim old bear 
Lying among bones and blood.” 


This is quoted from memory, 
but the lines ran often in my 
thoughts in Norway, for how 
has the hunter prayed and 
fasted that he might on some 
incredibly lucky day come 
aware or uwmaware upon a 
brown bear, and so add to his 
record—if fate permitted—the 
last, the very last (if we except 
the aurochs, the right of 
shooting which is vested in 
the Czar and one or two 
nobles, and can _ therefore 
scarcely be included in this 
general sense) of the dangerous 
big game of Europe? 

In using the words “ danger- 
ous big game,” I refer to each 
species taken collectively, for, 
although not ordinarily danger- 
ous, the elk is, on occasion, 
said to attack, especially in the 
rutting season. Nearly every 
Norwegian hunter has a story 
to tell of an elk that with its 
tremendous fore - hoofs has 
torn open a man’s body. A 
few of these tales may be true, 
but it is certainly also true 
that a sportsman may follow 
elk for fifty seasons without 
coming across that traditional 
“glem elg.” 

On the fifth day of hunting, 
late in the afternoon, we had 
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turned homewards through the 
forest, having failed to find 
fresh sign of elk, when sud- 
denly, without warning, four 
great grey shapes sprang up 
among the bushes and bracken 
upon the left. 

Peder sent me an excited 
whisper of “ Vera bo-o-ol!” I 
ran forward, and made out the 
horns of a bull as he plunged 
through the underbrush. A 
glimpse of a black shadow, the 
rifle was cocked, and a mauser 
bullet went on its way. At 
the shot the bull turned a 
complete somersault, clean head 
over heels, like a gigantic 
rabbit, and lay still upon the 
farther side of a little patch of 
spruce-trees. I hurried on to 
get a clearer view, or rather a 
view at all,—for the elk was 
completely hidden,—but no 
sooner did I catch sight of 
him than, with a grunt and a 
crashing of sticks, the bull 
pulled himself to his feet and 
began to make off through the 
dense wood at the long slinging 
trot of his kind. 

Meantime my rifle had 
jammed, but just as the cart- 
ridge was released the bull 
turned and crossed to my front 
some 120 yards away, giving 
a fair chance. Perhaps owing 
to the rigour of the run and 
the excitement of the moment, 
as well as the fear that the 
elk would vanish into the 
thick trees, I shot with more 
haste than skill, and without 
making due allowance for the 
nature of the ground, which 
fell away at a sharp angle: 
thus, to the best of my belief, 
the bullet passed over the elk 
without touching him. We fol- 
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lowed his trail and discovered 
some blood spoor. Bismarck 
was beside himself with excite- 
ment, straining at his harness 
and yelping. Soon we got on 
some harder ground and lost 
five minutes, for Bismarck took 
us off on the trail of one of the 
“skraemt ” cows. 

From this we came back and 
picked up the bull’s trail once 
more. It led away down hill; 
then the elk had turned at a 
sharp angle and begun again 
to ascend the mountain - side. 
Meanwhile the rain was slant- 
ing down on us from the sky 
and pouring in streams from 
the trees. As we ran on my 
thoughts were busy enough, 
but the burden of them all was 
the same. “Oh why, why did 
I not take yeas of that 
second chance? . . . Shall we 
ever see him again , 
What a fine head he carried! 
. . . Lama fool, I shall never 
get such a chance again!” 
The lost head is, as every 
sportsman knows, the best 
trophy a man could obtain! 

As he neared the top of the 
hill the elk had _ evidently 
slowed down, unable to keep 
up the fierce pace of the start. 
So, too, alas, had we! Run. 
ning up a Norsk mountain-side 
through the forest at top speed 
is a feat beyond even the 
natives of the valley, and in 
the present case very far 
beyond the power of the alien 
hunter. However, we followed 
as fast as was possible to us. 

So complete and so sudden 
had been the downfall of the 
elk to the first shot that I 
jumped to the conclusion he 
would not travel very far. 
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But ill-luck was with us, for 
the hound by some misfortune 
slipped his leash, and with 
astounding ‘“ woof- woofs,” a 
bark at every spring, bounded 
away among the trees. We 
could hear him farther and 
farther in the distance baying 
the elk, but run as we would 
we never came up with him, 
and for myself, about seven 
o'clock that evening a very 
disconsolate and self-disgusted 
individual emerged from the 
wet woods upon the main road 
at a weary distance from home. 

As to the bull, I have no 
doubt the first bullet touched 
his backbone, “creased” him, 
as the idiom is, and at the 
moment of writing he is wan- 
dering none the worse for it 
in the woods. Our acquaint- 
ance did not last ninety 
seconds, though for three days 
Peder and I searched for him, 
and searched in vain. 

After this, for many days— 
twelve, to be exact—we had 
nothing more encouraging than 
regrets for the lost bull to vary 
our thoughts, though once 
walking down a forest glade 
we saw the long Roman-nosed 
face of a cow-elk regarding us 
steadfastly at a little distance. 
Of course there was no shoot- 
ing, and after taking stock of 
us she bolted, and the woods 
swallowed her up. Several 
times during those days we 
came close to elk, but always in 
thick forest, so that sometimes 
we could hear the great 
creatures feeding and moving, 
yet not once did we obtain a 
glimpse of them. These were 
generally still bright days, with 
wandering winds, such as are 
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in their season very pleasant 
to all the world but the fisher- 
men and the hunters, two 
deserving classes of the com- 
munity often much ill-treated 
by the weather ! 

Elk-hunting was for the 
time a game of hide-and-seek 
played out in the vast labyrinth 
of the woods. On several 
occasions a very slight soften- 
ing of the iron countenance of 
Fate would have given us all 
we needed, but the ill-luck held 
remorselessly, until even Peder 
spoke no more of “vera bo-o-ol,”’ 
although he marched on un- 
tiringly over endless kilometres 
of wood and hill. We wore 
out our Norwegian boots in 
day-long tramps, and existed 
on hope, fladbrod, trout, an 
occasional bottle of beer, and, 
oh irony! the meat of a bull- 
elk, one of two which had been 
shot by G. G.-H. in a beautiful 
right-and-left higher up the 
valley ! 

Poor Peder! darkness came 
over his bright spirit, but only 
for short intervals. Evening 
by evening he would say, 
“Bismarck kill big bool mor- 
gen.” But not the next nor 
many subsequent mornings 
brought us in sight of the 
big bull of our dreams. And 
all the time the shooting sea- 
son was drawing only too 
rapidly to its close, and if luck 
was to come to us at all it 
must come very soon. 

On the seventeenth day of 
the season we determined to 
make a great effort upon the 
largest of my rights, the chief 
drawback to which was the 


long three-hours’ climb before 


the good elk-ground was 
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reached. There was, however, 
@ convenient saeter to which 
we journeyed with some of the 
feelings of a forlorn hope. We 
started in company with G.,— 
he of the right-and-left,—who 
had come down the valley the 
previous evening bringing with 
him news of a fine bull having 
been killed by A., his brother. 

The sun was high when, 
having parted from G., we 
came in sight of the saeter— 
a solid log-hut roofed over 
with turf, with long grass and 
flowers waving in the wind. 

In due time we climbed over 
the hill and came out upon 
the high fjeld beyond it. Here 
Bismarck took a luft and led 
us to the fresh tracks of a cow 
and calf, which we saw in the 
body later among the trees of 
a neighbouring right. The 
dog was pulled off the trail 
and taken close-hauled in 
another direction. We next 
entered a grove of young 
birches, which drew blank ; 
but emerging from it Bismarck 
began to show interest and to 
sniff the wind that was blow- 
ing down the farther cliff. It 
was most curious to watch him 
from the instant he lost in- 
difference and began to “‘show 
interest.” As, owing to the 
unsteady breeze, it was impos- 
sible to locate the elk immedi- 
ately, we sat down to give 
Bismarck time to investigate 
and to “think.” He settled 
on his haunches, the thick 
white and grey hair on his 
neck bristling a little, and the 
muscles of his nose twitching 
and working. At first the airs 
were light, but presently fol- 
lowed a stronger gust, at 
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which Bismarck rose and began 
to lead away resolutely towards 
where the sky was darkening 
for storm. 

Peder, of course, whispered 
great expectations in his 
broken words, and sincerely I 
hoped that this time they 
would be justified by events; 
though to tell the truth I was 
doubtful, for the hound’s nose 
was so extraordinarily fine that 
he had often led us a mile to 
a twelve-hours’ old trail, and 
I feared that in the present 
instance history might once 
again repeat itself. However, 
I was happily disappointed, for 
at the end of half an hour I 
caught a glimpse of the hind- 
quarters of an elk, the rest of 
the body being screened from 
sight by some trees. It was 
impossible to tell whether it 
was a bull or no; but while 
we crept round in hopes of 
getting a view of the head, 
Bismarck broke into a whine, 
and in a moment the long- 
sought elk was ‘‘skraemt,” and 
making off at full speed 
through the wood. Peder 
suppressed Bismarck in a defin- 
ite though momentary manner 
with the lunch-bag, and then 
we commenced running to cut 
off the elk. Some half way 
up the hillside we viewed them 
—two,—a bull and a cow. 
The cow dashed on, but before 
the bull could follow her I took 
as steady an aim as I was 
capable of after my run, and 
heard the bullet strike. On 
the shot, as do nearly all elk- 
hounds, Bismarck raised a 
series of excited yaps. 

By this time the bull had 
dashed into a cover of spruce- 
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trees, but the cow had run in a 
circle and now reappeared : she 
looked at us for a moment and 
then also decamped up the hill, 
where in the shadow of the 
trees I obtained another shot 
at the bull as he melted away 
into the dusk of the forest. 
This shot was fired at a great 
distance, and I had no reason 
at the moment to think it took 
effect. On coming up to his 
tracks, however, we found signs 
that he had been badly struck ; 
and, after following the trail 
for some little time, I directed 
Peder to rest and light his 
pipe, in order to give the elk 
time to settle down. Peder 
was very jubilant, and very 
sure we should get the bull, 
which, he thought, carried a 
head of six spears. 

In the course of half an hour 
we started again, took up the 
track, and, save that we were 
once checked by a river through 
which the elk had waded, we 
made good progress, though it 
was sometimes necessary to 
move with extreme caution, for 
the signs all the time showed 
us to be quite close to our 
quarry. 

The elk led us in a complete 
circle and for a long distance, 
so that when dusk was fall- 
ing we had returned to the 
hillside upon which the first 
shot was fired, and at the foot 
of which lay a lake of some 
size. Into this the elk had 
waded: we could see his huge 
footmarks showing through the 
still clear water, upon which 
the evening sun was shining 
with a passing gleam of crim- 
son. 


The elk had waded out deep 
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into the lake, and had then 
begun to swim, so we lost no 
time in making our way to the 
nearest point on the farther 
shore where he would be likely 
to land, and commenced to 
search for his trail. But al- 
though we searched long we 
came upon no indication of his 
having landed. Even with 
Bismarck’s help we were un- 
successful, and at dark we re- 
turned, worn out and bitterly 
disappointed, to the saeter. 
Once this haven of rest was 
gained, the fire was quickly lit 
in the big iron stove, its light 
shining into the darkness with- 
out, and we prepared to make 
our meal in a despondent sil- 
ence. It is strange how per- 
sistently the sting of a lost 
opportunity frets the heart of 
a hunter: inversely, a success- 
ful or difficult shot does not 
elate him to anything like a 
corresponding extent. He is 
apt, and rightly, to give the 
credit to the modern weapon 
of precision. But let him miss 
a shot, or, far worse, lose a 
beast after wounding it, then 
it is well to draw a veil over 
his next hours. He tosses in 
gurgite vasto. So it was with 
me while I watched the fire- 
light gleaming on the rude 
walls and attempted to explain 
the disappearance of the elk 
before the tribunal of my own 
conscience. I confess that I 
made a very bad job of it, nor 
did Peder’s comment greatly 
aid me when he pronounced 
the lost bull an evil beast. We 
concluded that either the ani- 
mal’s strength had failed in the 
midst of his long swim across 
the lake (which was possible, 
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though highly improbable), or 
that he had, after entering the 
water, turned to the north 
and regained the shelter of 
the woods from which he had 
emerged. 

To us, drinking our tea amid 
snatches of moody talk, out of 
the night came an angel in 
disguise. First a wild bearded 
face was pressed against the 
window-pane; then the door 
opened, and its owner entered 
upon our solitude. Peder in- 
troduced him in form. “Dis 
mann have elg ve schutt dag,” 
which being interpreted meant 
that our visitor was the farmer 
on whose rights we had fired 
at the elk, and that had I killed 
it he would have become the 
pleased possessor of the result- 
ing meat. Acutely conscious 
that in the eyes of Mathias my 
shot should have provided the 
winter’s supply for his house- 
hold, I felt that there was abso- 
lutely nothing for me to say. 

But Peder, evidently far from 
agreeing with me, broke out 
into a rising tide of Norsk 
narrative. Meantime Mathias 
had been supplied with hot tea, 
and to the influence of its com- 
forting effects I attributed the 
almost seraphic smile which, 
as he listened, slowly over- 
spread his weather-wilted feat- 
ures. Then he in his turn be- 
gan to speak, and after a time 
Peder translated after his own 
fashion, and I learned the sig- 
nificance of that breadth of 
smile. I gathered that Mathias 
spoke smooth things, predict- 
ing that we should get the elk, 
and that he and his should yet 
eat the meat of it. It appeared 
also that he had a boat upon 
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the lake beside which we had 
lost the trail. At length he 
took his departure, it having 
been arranged that he and his 
boat should be at my disposal 
a little before dawn. 

Dawn found us at the rendez- 
vous. We stood high on the 
side of a hill and watched the 
mists uncurl in the valley be- 
low us. At first the summits 
that stood all around were like 
giants wading shoulder-deep in 
a foggy sea, but as the sun rose 
golden into the sky the mist 
began to curl and heave, and 
finally to drain away into the 
warmth of the upper air. 

We descended quickly to the 
lake-side, and the woods, sweet 
with dew and dawn, seemed 
still and listening as we pushed 
out upon the bosom of the 
water. In the boat I found 
a cast antler of great size and 
beauty over which I sighed, 
and which I suspect Mathias 
had placed there as a spur to 
my enthusiasm. Thor knows 
it needed none! Before long 
we arrived at the spot where 
the elk had taken to the water, 
when we landed, and began 
our search in a new direction. 
We had not gone far when 
Bismarck suddenly bounded 
forward on his leash. Mathias 
crowed in his delight, and in 
another instant Peder and I 
were hastening through the 
trees on the rediscovered trail. 

Evidently the elk had en- 
tered the lake, and had either 
found himself too weak to at- 
tempt the long swim, or, as I 
think, simply meant to throw 
us off his track—and had for a 
time succeeded but too well in 
doing so. 
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Bismarck now raced along 
at a great pace. Once we 
shot at and “skraemt” the elk 
among some birch-trees about 
300 yards ahead, and then for 
another steady two hours we 
ran. At the end of that time, 
when I had almost given up 
hope that he would ever stop, 
as we passed through a young 
wood we were aware of the 
huge high-shouldered beast 
standing in the middle of a 
marsh with his back to us. 
Peder urged me to shoot at 
once, but the animal was in a 
bad position, and I was deter- 
mined to take no chances. He 
was quite unaware of our pres- 
ence, and I waited a little, 
hoping he might turn broad- 
side on. But he did not move, 
and I began to be afraid of his 
again “taking the road.” I 
aimed carefully and fired. He 
was about 180 yards from me, 
and at the shot he turned and 
dashed off, giving me as he did 
so the first clear sight of an 
elk’s shoulder I had yet had in 
Norway. I knew now that he 
was mine, and so it proved, for 
as the last shot struck him he 
collapsed. Immediately Peder 
ran up, and Bismarck leaped 
upon the body, rolling on it 
and barking and tearing out 
tufts of hair. When we came 
to examine the head we found, 
as I had expected, that it was 
@ poor one, though, as is 
often the case, the body of 
the elk was both large and 
heavy. After using the knife, 
Peder and I retraced our steps 
to the lake, and I waited on 
the nearer side while my 
hunter and his dog went off to 
fetch Mathias, who presently 
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ap with his entire 
family: other farmers, part- 
owners I suspect, also turned 
up. Mathias took a long look 
at the bull, assured himself 
that it was very fat, then 
crossed over to me and shook 
hands solemnly, which is the 
ceremonious “thank you” of 
Norway. He and the whole 
party were in high spirits, for 
in size and condition the elk 
was a most satisfactory per- 
quisite. For the sportsman’s 
share of any animal he kills is 
only the head with the head- 
skin, with twenty kilos of elk- 
beef ; the remainder of the car- 
cass goes to the owner of the 
farm on which the elk is first 
sprung, whether actually killed 
upon it or over the boundary 
upon the land of his neighbour. 
There is a rather shrill-voiced 
humanitarianism which con- 
demns_ indiscriminately ll 
sportsmen: I think if these 
good people could but see the 
joy of the Norsk farmers when 
an elk is killed on their ground, 
they might incline to a fairer 
judgment of the hunter and 
his craft. 

After giving final instruc- 
tions to Mathias concerning 
the head and horns, Peder and 
I resumed our quest, and I 
shall always look upon the 
later events of that afternoon 
as among the luckiest of my 
hunting experiences. About 
eleven we lunched upon the 
hillside, and afterwards com- 
menced a long and fruitless 
search for elk. For five hours 
we walked steadily, visiting 
many likely haunts, and dur- 
ing the whole time never came 
upon a single track or sign. 

H 
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It was already four o’clock 
when_we found ourselves upon 
another part of that hill on 
which we had started the bull 
the day before. The slope was 
even more than usually pre- 
cipitous, and covered with a 
dense growth of silver birch. 
As we had so far seen no track, 
and the dog had given no 
warning, I was just about to 
give the word for home (some 
dozen or more switchback miles 
away), when Bismarck bristled 
in a manner suggestive of great 
possibilities. 

The wind had now changed 
and was blowing up the hill- 
side behind us, so we took a 
wide cast to cover our advance, 
lest the elk, which we were now 
_ pretty sure was not far off, 
should, as is the frequent habit 
of these animals, have lain 
down to windward of his own 
trail. It was most fortunate 
that we did take this pre- 
caution, for in a very few min- 
utes Peder turned upon me a 
face literally white with ex- 
citement. ‘‘Bi-i-g bo-o-ol,” he 
whispered, with a drawl of pro- 
digious meaning on both words. 
I peered over his shoulder, and 
there, sure enough, at a distance 
of not more than 200 yards 
below us, I saw the heavy 
dark head, bulged nose, and 
large palmated antlers of a 
truly “big bool.” The rest of 
his body was hidden by the 
thick green of the spruce bush, 
as were also, I discovered later, 
a@ cow and two calves, the com- 
panions of the bull. 

I paused a moment before 
drawing the trigger, and could 
see the transient gleams of sun- 
shine upon the white birch 
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trunks springing from their 
bed of green moss, and the 
bronze and gold of wild rasp- 
berry leaves that shone in the 
duller background. All I could 
define to shoot at was the head 
and neck, and not wishing to 
smash the skull I chose the 
neck. At the shot the elk 
bounded to his feet and was 
lost to view. I heard a tre- 
mendous crashing in the for- 
est, and caught sight of the 
cow and the half-grown calves 
swinging along in full flight. 
A moment’s pause, and then 
the bull blundered from shadow 
to shadow. He was struck in 
the neck, and not knowing 
whence the shot had come he 
ran towards me, when a second 
bullet sent him rolling down 
the hillside. He was quite 
dead before even Peder could 
reach him. After eighteen 
blank days to secure two bull 
elk within seven hours! Such 
is not frequently the lot of the 
sportsman. And what a beauty 
this last head was! The elk 
stood 5 ft. 104 in. or 5 ft. 11 in. 
at the shoulder, and the horns 
showed thirteen spears with a 
very considerable palmation; 
and as we stood above him, 
both Peder and I agreed that 
the empty days were at last 
atoned for. But the first elk 
had given us hours of steady 
chase, and we were wearily 
tired. I have often wondered 
since how we should have man- 
aged the twelve miles which 
lay between us and home, if 
having seen the “vera bool” 
I had failed in my shot and 
lost it! 

On the next day I killed yet 
another bull, and on the follow- 
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ing Monday morning a little 
line of carioles followed each 
other down the steep descent 
from the skyd station : we bade 
a regretful farewell to our Nor- 
wegian friends, and swept away 
through the sombre forests to- 
wards the coast. The dark- 
ness of the pines was now be- 
sprinkled with golden alders 
shivering in the wind ; the soft 
greens of the mosses and ferns 
and tall rustling plants were 
cold-touched to fiercer colours, 
—all was changed from the 
country as we had seen it in 
August. 

At the moment of writing 
the snow lies thick on “ Peders- 
dal,” from the mountain-tops 
to the river-bed, and the valley 
has become in some sort the 
highroad of elk travelling 
through lower levels towards 
the warmth of the woodlands 
by the sea. Often from the 
porch of the wooden house in 
which we lived the hunter- 
farmer, who takes his name 
from the surrounding hills, 
watches the elk come down out 
of the forest and move along 
the surface of the frozen river. 
At sight of these the young 
hound barks, but not the old 
elk-dog who has seen many 
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bulls come and go. Age has 
brought him wisdom,—he con- 
tents himself with a growl. 

Although on the whole the 
Norway elk do not suffer from 
out-of-season killing, and year 
by year their numbers are, I 
believe and hope, steadily in- 
creasing, yet but for the game 
laws they could, and perhaps 
would, be exterminated during 
the time of the deep snows. 
For in winter the Lapps 
desert their summer haunts 
on the high fjeld and drive 
their reindeer herds into the 
valleys, and even with the 
restrictions that exist it can 
hardly be doubted that the 
snowstorms which periodically 
blot out much of the northern 
world cover also the traces of 
the Lapp poacher’s shot as well 
as the Lapsho trail of the man 
whose finger touched the 
trigger. Here and there, upon 
the ground we hunted, oc- 
casional little groups of drab 
skin tents arise, until they also 
are overlaid by the all-whiten- 
ing storms, and passing men 
on snow-shoes see flat Lapp 
faces, grimed with the smoke 
of upland fires, peering grot- 
esquely at them from behind 
the trees. 
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‘THE TIMES’ HISTORY OF THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA.—1I, 


WITHIN a year of putting 
down our pen after reviewing 
the most excellent third volume 
of ‘ “The Times ” History of the 
War in South Africa,’ we are 
called upon to resume the 
pleasant task by the appear- 
ance of the fourth instalment 
of this great work. However, 
as the two prefaces inform us, 
the mantle of responsibility for 
the colour of the various criti- 
cisms which appear in the new 
volume has been transferred to 
another. We are dealing with 
the same history, but with 
another historian.? It is no 
reflection upon the merits of 
Mr Amery’s® successor to 
suggest that the third volume 
of this work furnished a stand- 
ard of literary and critical 
excellence which it would be 
hard to rival and difficult to 
maintain through the whole 
series. There is, however, an 
old adage about changing 
horses in mid-stream, which 
may suggest itself to the 
careful student as he pur- 
sues the instructive task of 
absorbing Mr Basil Williams’ 
conscientious analysis of the 
middle phase of our great 
campaign, and which he may 
at times be inclined to em- 
phasise, when he misses that 


peculiar and convincing charm 
of Mr Amery’s argument 
which is inseparable even from 
these passages in which we 
have professed ourselves to be 
in disagreement. It is the 
absence of this particular 
“charm” that will probably 
unmask some hostility to the 
military criticisms of Mr 
Amery’s successor; but before 
we animadvert upon the sug- 
gestions in the volume which 
appear to us, rightly or wrongly, 
to be opposed to the best pre- 
cedents for the nation and its 
Army, we must hasten, with 
Napier, to recognise the diffi- 
culties with which Mr Williams 
has had to contend, and realise 


“that two men observing the same 
object will describe it diversely, ac- 
cording to the point of view from 
which either beholds it: in the eyes 
of one it shall be a fair prospect, to 
the other a barren waste, and neither 
may see aright. Wherefore, truth 
being the legitimate object of history, 
it is better that she should be sought 
for by many than by few, lest for 
want of seekers, amongst the mists of 
prejudice and false lights of interest, 
she be lost altogether.” 


Consequently, with the best 
intentions, the most conscien- 
tious and painstaking historian, 
being more influenced by one 
version than another, may hand 





1 A review of vol. ii. appeared in ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ June 1902; and 
of vol. iii. in ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ June 1905. 
2¢*The Times’ History of the War in South Africa, 1899-1902, vol. iv. 


Sampson Low, Marston, & Co., Ltd. 


3 Mr L. S. Amery, as general editor, writes in his preface: ‘‘ The volume as 
it stands is the work of Mr Basil Williams, and he is responsible alike for the 
accuracy of the detailed facts recorded and for the judgments and criticisms 


expressed.” 
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down to posterity a digest of 
a particular action or engage- 
ment which is at variance with 
the facts as we would view 
them. Evenagreat history, like 
the one under present review, 
cannot hope to escape from the 
tyranny of imagination, which 
is the historian’s most subtle 
and inveterate enemy; and 
although on almost every page 
of the present volume we can 
find evidence of the battle in 
which the editor has been 
engaged, yet we must confess 
that he seems to have suffered 
many bouts, the successful issue 
of which may still be said to 
be in doubt. Forearmed with 
Napier’s admirable apology, the 
student may embark upon Mr 
Williams’ analysis of the final 
phases in Lord Roberts’ cam- 
paign with every promise of 
a fascinating study. 

The impression which we 
held when we put down the 
third volume, which had taken 
us up to the occupation of 
Bloemfontein, embodied almost 
the identical sentiments which 
occur in Bacon’s passage in 
his essay “Of Vicissitudes of 
Things,” dealing with the de- 
cay of nations: “In the youth 
of a state, arms do flourish, in 
the middle age of a state, 
learning, and then both of them 
together for a time; in the 
declining age of a state, 
mechanical arts and merchan- 
dise.” It seemed that the idea 
which predominated the reason- 
ing of the gifted writer of the 
third volume of ‘The Times’ 
History was the hope that his 
castigation of those responsible 
for the blemishes and _ short- 
comings of its army might 


rouse the nation to the sense 
of the warning which milita 

defeat implied. The checking, 
even for a week, of the arms of 
a nation that had grown strong 
in the mechanical arts, by 
a few thousand farmers, sug- 
gested the national decadence 
which the great Essayist associ- 
ated with ripe intellectual and 
commercial development. Mr 
Amery took the nation—rather 
he took the public men whom 
the nation had selected—and 
shook them out to the public 
gaze. He condemned the sys- 
tem, root and branch, that 
gave such men the opportunity 
of doing public harm, and left 
us in a state of uncertainty 
as to whether we were helpless 
from age, or only temporarily 
suffering from a malignant 
disease engendered by a per- 
nicious army system. Mr 
Williams is more optimistic. 
Altogether he finds more good 
in all ranks of the British 
army, from the moment that 
he takes up its history, than 
his predecessor found in the 
initial conduct of the campaign. 
This is encouraging, and leads 
us to hope that the lessons 
which Mr Amery has seared 
into our brains had already, 
automatically, caused to react 
the military spirit with which, 
if dormant, the nation is still 
naturally endowed. It is there- 
fore stimulating to find that, 
in the opinion of Mr Williams, 
those exhibitions of military 
dash and endurance by the 
infantry, as demonstrated by 
the Gordon Highlanders at 
Doorn Kop, are not altogether 
an anachronism. It is true 
that the present volume has 
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had the advantage of a 
maturer study of the Russo- 
Japanese War, which has upset 
many of the earlier theories 
which we deduced from our 
own incomplete experiences in 
South Africa, On this account 
the editor is able to let himself 
go, and to satisfy that which is 
primitive in our imagination 
with passages such as_ the 
following :— 


“The Gordons had changed their 
slow swaggering pace for the double, 
being exposed for every step of the 
way to the well-aimed fire of the 
Boers, who were safely hidden be- 
hind their rocks. At last, just be- 
fore the top of the ridge, they 
whipped out their bayonets and 
rushed the position. By that time 
the Boers had already fied, but only to 
some other rocks two hundred yards 
farther back. . . . Here they suf- 
fered most of their losses, for the 
cover from the north was not good, 
and they were exposed to gun fire 
as well as to furious volleys of mus- 
ketry at two hundred yards’ dis- 
tance. Besides, they had no assist- 
ance from the English guns, which 
had ceased fire. But when the Boers 
saw them coming out again with 
fixed bayonets to drive them from 
their last lair, they fled at once.” 


The above is the passage in 
which this successful attack is 
described ; the criticism is as 
follows :— 


“Since this fine advance of the 
Gordons critics have suggested that 
it was an unnecessary loss of life, 
and that the position could have 
been turned at less sacrifice. Even 
as to the fact, it is doubtful if this 
criticism has any grounds. The 
whole ridge had to be captured, and 
if the Boers opposite the Gordons 
had not been kept so busy, they 
would have had more leisure to en- 
filade the C.I.V. and the Canadians. 
Further, though it is certainly one 
of a general’s duties to avoid loss 
of life if by doing so he can gain 
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his object of defeating the enemy, 
the nation is certainly lost whose 
generals are inclined to consider too 
carefully on the field of battle how 
far, by avoiding a direct attack and 
circumventing the enemy’s fire, loss 
of life may be diminished. Under 
the circumstances the attack was no 
doubt necessary. Even if it had not 
been so, it would not have been wasted, 
for the steady enduring discipline of 
the men under fire, their absolute 
indifference to losses, contributed to 
carry on the glorious traditions of 
the British infantry.” 


Having extracted these fair 
examples of the editor’s narra- 
tive and criticisms, we will pass 
to the subjects of discussion 
which interest us more inti- 
mately than a general survey of 
the whole campaign. Readers 
of ‘Maga’ will remember that 
we were from time to time 
especially instructed in these 
pages upon the subject of the 
cavalry and mounted troops in 
South Africa, and also on the 
subject of Christian De Wet, 
the Free State Commandant, 
who came so prominently into 
cognisance, The volume at 
present under review gives us 
the opportunity of contrasting 
the information which we col- 
lated at the time and - the 
opinions which we then ex- 
pressed with the maturer lab- 
ours of ‘The Times’ historians. 
But excellent and logical as 
most of the deductions and 
criticisms in the volume ap- 
pear to be, we are still prepared 
to maintain that the opinions 
which we publicly expressed 
in the two subjects already 
quoted undergo no modification 
by any of the arguments which 
‘The Times’ history now brings 
to light. 

We may be wrong, but there 
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seems to us to be a disposition 
running through the whole of 
Mr Williams’ work which is 
hostile to the cavalry. The 
editor himself may not be 
aware of this, and possibly 
unconsciously he gives expres- 
sion to the popular feeling on 
the subject,—a feeling of which 
we do not deny the existence, 
and whose origin can be traced 
to the flood of uninstructed crit- 
icism which swept across this 
country in the moments of 
great national emotion. Some- 
body had to be crucified, and 
as a general rule those in 
authority found the cavalry 
the most convenient unit to 
sacrifice to the popular demand 
for a body to maul. 

Now we maintain, as we 
have maintained all along, 
that no one has a right to 
criticise the action of cavalry 
unless he is in full possession 
of the circumstances which 
governed the particular phase 
of operation which comes under 
opprobrium. There is no 
branch in the services which 
go to make up a modern army 
that undergoes such complete 
and rapid changes as the cav- 
alry. It must be remembered 
that primarily all the duties 
of cavalry are offensive. Con- 
sequently, as Colonel F. N. 
Maude! succinctly points out, 
once engaged in a campaign, 


“the difference which may exist 
from time to time between a per- 
fectly - equipped, well-trained, and 
mounted regiment, and the same unit 
a few weeks later, when death and 
disease have thinned the original 
ranks and ied to the replacement of 


casualties by wholesale swamping of 
the remaining cadres with remounts 
and recruits, will very generally be 
found to entertain a poor re for 
the mounted arm relatively to the 
infantry, which cannot under any 
circumstances ‘vary’ to the same 
extent, for dismounted men can only 
vary within the limits fixed by 
human nature, whereas mounted men 
must vary not only as men, but also 
as the horses, and every possible 
combination of the variations to 
which either are liable.” 


So few will realise, as is clearly 
indicated as a natural sequence 
in the above quotation, that 
the magnificent display of 
the offensive before Colesburg, 
which saved Cape Colony 
from a hostile invasion that 
would have changed the whole 
character of Roberts’ cam- 
paign, and the final coup 
at Paardeberg, brought about 
that metamorphosis which in a 
few weeks can alter the whole 
character of a mounted force. 
The cavalry once having 
accomplished a brilliant coup, 
the public could never under- 
stand why the same dramatic 
incidents did not constantly 
recur. They had not realised 
that the improvement of 
modern arms has rendered 
the successful charges by cav- 
alry upon unbroken infantry 
wellnigh impossible except 
under abnormal conditions, and, 
as a great writer on cavalry 
has said, “It is in taking ad- 
vantage of cover and in seizing 
the fleeting opportunities of 
surprise that the cavalry charge 
will depend for its great re- 
sults.” It should be remem- 
bered in upbraiding the cavalry 





1 Cavalry: Its Past and Future. London: William Clowes. 
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division in South Africa, or 
rather, as is the case in the 
present volume, when “damn- 
ing it with faint praise,” that 
South Africa, as far as the 
movements of the mounted 
branches were concerned, was 
a country of very sparse cover, 
and that the enemy was of a 
most fragmentary kind and had 
to be surprised dismounted be- 
fore he could be brought to 
book. This latter fact Mr 
Williams has himself realised, 
since he describes the favourite 
Boer tactics as follows :— 


“Instead of waiting for a battle in 
force, in which they were bound to 
be crushed, they began their retreat 
methodically, while the fighting was 
still going on, sending forward just 
sufficient men into successive posi- 
tions from which the enemy’s advance 
could be delayed long enough for the 
retreat not to be interfered with.” 


This is perfectly true, but it 
is in our opinion hardly judicial 
to take credit away from the 
British cavalry because the 
enemy happened to do the 
right thing, and to make very 
sensible precautions against 
surprise. It is, however, easy 
to trace the origin of this class 
of reasoning which measures 
military success by the dra- 
matic results achieved: it is 
the result of a generation of 
small wars against savages, in 
which we have always been 
predestined, at a small cost, to 
be successful. We would point 
out to our readers that our 
cavalry was by no means per- 
fect, but a study of the Russo- 
Japanese War proves to us it 
was not, by a long way, the 
worst cavalry in the world. 
This much it can claim: it was 


responsible for the “ offensive” 
which brought the South Afri- 
can War to its ultimate issue, 
and there is no record of its 
wholesale surrender or of dis- 
asters other than those any 
army, whose judgment had not 
been vitiated by a long and 
universally successful period of 
savage warfare, would expect in 
the force responsible for main- 
taining first contact with the 
enemy for nigh on three years, 

Fair criticism this branch of 
the service would never con- 
sider an injustice, but it can be 
forgiven if it resents some of 
the views which the present 
volume expresses. Take, for 
instance, the cavalry action on 
April 24, 1900. In this action 
the cavalry, in the name of its 
general, is criticised as follows: 
“Wrench, however, would have 
saved much valuable time if he 
had simply seized Roodekop, 
whence the whole position could 
be enfiladed, and pressed on to 
cut the Boer main force in 
Dewetsdorp, instead of un- 
necessarily carrying the whole 
ridge.” Now, the staff of the 
cavalry division directed this 
action from the slopes of Roode- 

. No one with personal 
knowledge of this particular 
terrain can be under any 
hallucination as to the position 
of Roodekop. Therefore we 
are at once back upon the 
“barren waste” which Napier 
found so abundant, and Mr 
Williams, led astray in the 
paths of conflicting evidence, 
has the conviction irrevocably 
wrested from his final dictum 
regarding this particular oper- 
ation. The more the pity, as 
in this series of operations there 
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seems, accepting the rest of 
the given narrative as accurate, 
considerable room for criticism 
under the head of co-operation 
of generals in the field. 

There is another issue in 
which we are at variance with 
most authorities on the South 
African War. We are not 
breaking new ground, only re- 
iterating opinions which we 
have already expressed in these 
pages, and which nothing that 
has since been brought to light 
has constrained us, to any con- 
siderable degree, to modify. 
This is the appreciation in 
which Christian De Wet is 
held. We believe that an 
altogether fictitious and erron- 
eous value has been{placed upon 
De Wet as a military leader, 
and that, as often as not, it is 
the neurotic imagination of a 
people who have recently de- 
veloped the disease of music- 
hall hero- worship that is re- 
sponsible for the major portion 
of De Wet’s military genius. 
That he was a desperate patriot 
we allow ; and that as a raider, 
from the buccaneering point of 
view, he had considerable suc- 
cess; but his application of 
success was inefficient, and in 
sober and reflective judgment 
he is not worthy of the mighty 
panegyrics fastened upon him. 
The editor of the fourth vol- 
ume of ‘The Times’ History, to 
a@ considerable measure, has 
been able to disassociate him- 
self from the popular view. 
His treatment of the Sannah’s 
Post incident, however, gives 
& view in which we are not 
altogether in agreement. The 
editor sums up this success in 
the following paragraph :— 


“Sannah’s Post was the first, and 
in some ways the most brilliant, of 
all De Wet’s surprises. It was so 
successful because, to begin with, De 
Wet had formed a very definite plan 
for a very definite object, and had 
taken care that there should not be a 
hitch in any detail ; secondly, when 
he found that the circumstances had 
entirely changed by the sudden ap- 

arance of Broadwood’s whole force, 

e had the courage and the rapidity 
of decision requisite to enable him to 
meet them.” 


That is true: but might not 
as much have been said for 
the officer commanding the de- 
tachment which captured Com- 
mandant Olivier a few weeks 
later? When it comes to real 
generalship, however, even the 
editor, who is nothing if not 
conscientious, allows that the 
popular hero fails. In no time 
in his meteor-like history was 
Christian De Wet required more 
urgently to exhibit the powers 
of a great leader than in July 
1900, when operating in the 
Brand Water Basin; yet, in 
this case, when animadverting 
on his withdrawal at the most 
critical moment, the History is 
constrained to say— 


“Tf ever it was the duty of men 
in such a position [Steyn and De 
Wet] to stay behind and see person- 
ally that the whole programme of 
the retreat was carried out, it was 
in this case. Under any circum- 
stances the retreat of 6000 men from 
such a critical situation as that in 
which the Boer army then found 
itself, before the eyes of a hostile 
rege Daan times its size, was bound 
to a matter of the greatest 
difficulty. . . . The disaster which 
subsequently befell the army left 
inside the in has been attributed 
to Prinsloo’s incapacity, or even to 
his treachery, but the chief cause 
undoubtedly was this sudden evasion 
by De Wet and Steyn, which cannot 
be qualified otherwise than as culp- 
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able neglect, almost amounting to 
desertion of their post. It is cer- 
tainly the only occasion on which 
such a charge could fairly be brought 
against Steyn, but the whole incident 
illustrates De Wet’s selfishness as a 
commander, which militated more 
than anything against his becoming 
a really great general.” 

In the matter of Sannah’s 
Post, however, the editor is 
more laudatory, and we are 
not in entire agreement with 
his adulation of De Wet’s 
genius. As our readers are 
aware, we have been so fortu- 
nate as to have exceptional fa- 
cilities in arriving at the esti- 
mate which we have always 
expressed with regard to this 
guerilla chieftain. ‘The Times’ 
story would have us to believe 
that the Sannah’s Post inci- 
dent was deliberately pre- 
designed. The editor says: 
“De Wet at once determined 
to dash in and secure the water- 
works on which Bloemfontein 
largely depended for its water- 
supply, and, at the same time, 
to place himself across Broad- 
wood’s line of retreat from 
Thaba ’Nehu.” From this it 
might generally be inferred 
that De Wet intended deliber- 
ately to place himself astride 
Broadwood’s communications, 
and await developments, A 
truly poor exhibition of general- 
ship, when the proximity of 
the Bloemfontein garrison is 
considered! No; Christian De 
Wet’s one object was to avoid 
Broadwood. The detail of Piet 
De Wet’s large force was to pro- 
tect him from Broadwood. Two 
things conduced to De Wet’s 
signal success on this occasion, 
—an abnormal sequence of 


good fortune, and a magnifi- 
cent display of instantaneous 
resolution, which, in combina- 
tion, have ever been the stock- 
in-trade of all successful buc- 
caneers, from the days of Joab 
to those of Major Naganuma 
in the Russo-Japanese War, 
De Wet left Brandfort with 
the laudable intention of slip- 
ping between Broadwood, then 
believed to be engaged with 
Olivier near Ladybrand, and 
the British army in occupa- 
tion of Bloemfontein. Having 
“mopped up” the inadequate 
garrison of 200 men at the 
waterworks, and destroyed the 
Bloemfontein water-supply, it 
was his intention to push south 
at once, and, by rapid move- 
ment and raids, restore con- 
fidence amongst his compatriots 
in the Southern Free State. 
The whole of the dispositions 
made by the brothers De Wet 
on the night of March 30-31 
were designed to corral 200 
wretched mounted infantry- 
men. It was only when the 
dispersing night-mists revealed 
Broadwood’s column encamped 
south of the Modder that De 
Wet realised that in trapping 
a pigeon he had secured a crow. 
It was in the quarter of an 
hour which followed this dis- 
covery that De Wet showed up 
to the best advantage. His 
little posse of selected stalwarts 
were startled by the discovery 
of a force which appeared to 
them to be overwhelming. 
They proposed an instant re- 
tirement. De Wet glancing 
back, and seeing nothing as 
yet between him and Boesman’s 
Kop, determined to undertake 
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the bigger risk of which fortune 
had given him the option. 
What was sauce for the goose 
was usually sauce for the 
gander. He accepted the 
hazard, and straightened out 
his firing line. 

Fortune usually favours the 
brave. Fortune was with him 
in the following sequence. 
First, that the patrol of 
Queenslanders who, at day- 
break, discovered the Boers in 
Koornspruit did not, in the cir- 
cumstances, know their duties 
as a patrol; then when Piet 
De Wet’s guns first fired into 
the camp there was a stampede 
of the transport, due probably 
to the fact that the Senior 
Transport and Supply Officer 
had on the preceding day, for 
private reasons, been allowed 
to leave his command and 
ride into Bloemfontein from 
Thaba ’Nchu; again, because a 
Colonial regiment, being slack 
in that discipline which is the 
bedrock of military success in 
an emergency, had failed to 
fall in in time to fulfil its 
functions as an advance guard ; 
and lastly, because the sudden- 
ness of the surprise upset 
the equanimity of the British 
general in command. It was 
the combination of these cir- 
cumstances, the gravest of 
which find no mention in the 
History, which manufactured 
Christian De Wet, most ad- 
mirable guerilla, into the mag- 
nificent general of popular 
fancy and demand. 

It may be claimed that we 
are of those who find in this 


action “the barren waste”; 
but it so chances that we are 
in possession of exceptional in- 
formation. We consider that 
Mr Williams has inclined, in 
this case, to too conciliatory 
an attitude concerning the 
conduct of the action from 
the British standpoint. He 
has a leaning to shift the 
whole blame to Bloemfontein. 
He has fallen into this error 
merely because his premises 
are, according to our informa- 
tion, in fault. But to the 
general reader this will not be 
apparent, and we must con- 
gratulate Mr Williams on his 
otherwise successful manipula- 
tion of perhaps the most 
controversial incident in the 
whole campaign. Possibly he 
has been more influenced, in 
the apportioning of praise and 
blame, by his Napier than we 
have ourselves, and has ever 
had before him the following 
thoughtful passage: “ Military 
operations are so dependent 
upon accidental circumstances 
that, to justify censure, it 
should always be shown how 
an unsuccessful general has 
violated the received maxims 
and established principles of 
war.” 

The study of the first half of 
Mr Williams’ volume, with its 
admirable display of coloured 
maps, has given us keen plea- 
sure, and we look forward to a 
similar period of enjoyment and 
instruction when we deal with 
his digest of the operations 
subsequent to Lord Roberts’ 
occupation of Pretoria. 
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RECENT SOCIAL EVENTS OF STRIKING SIGNIFICANCE. 


THE KATORI. 


THE Japanese are nothing 
if not polite and hospitable. 
What else can we expect 
from a nation which, if it has 
bad news to give, imparts 
it over the trencher; or if it 
must show the mailed fist, 
is careful to screen it artistic- 
ally until the actual moment 
of contact? Our allies will 
never “sponge,” as the vulgar 
dialect has it. Consequently, 
when at the end of a period 
of welcome in this country the 
captains, officers, and crews of 
the new battleships Katori and 
Kashima, of His Imperial 
Majesty’s Japanese Navy,} 
were due to return to their 
own beautiful country, they 
determined to give on their 
new ships, as a small return, 
the best Japanese entertain- 
ment that was possible in the 
circumstances. It is not m 
intention to deal with the 
Japanese decoration of the 
Katori, most magnificent of 
modern battleships, or discurs- 
ively with the silent smiling 
hosts, or even with the peering 
and inquisitive guests, whose 
ardent admiration of every- 
thing seemed at times to ex- 
ceed the bounds of decorum. 
I would rather confine myself 
to a brief reflection, I can 


hardly say study, of the ex- 
hibition of the Japanese play- 
acting which the hosts had in 
preparation for their guests. 
It was undoubtedly a very 
excellent representation of 
Japanese histrionic art, and as 
such was worthy of more deli- 
cate appreciation than it 
received from the foreign 
audience, which seemed to me 
to be visiting the Katori much 
in the same indulgent spirit 
as the Russian bureaucracy 
entered upon the disastrous 
campaign in 1904. 

Of the various selections 
which the Japanese sailors and 
their coadjutors had chosen, 
the only one, in my ignorance, 
of which I could locate the 
plot, was the tragedy of Oda 
Nobunaga. This legend cer- 
tainly lends itself to high 
tragedy, since Oda, having 
virtually made himself ruler 
of Japan, is about to root out 
the upstart Toyotomi Hide- 
yoshi, when he is treacherously 
attacked by his own guard; 
and to preserve the name of the 
Nobunaga house from ill fame, 
Oda and his son Nobutada fore- 
stall the assassins by commit- 
ting suicide. The actual suicide 
scenes furnish the climax for 
the Japanese histrionic display. 





1 The captains and officers of H.I.J.M.S. Katori and Kashima were at home 


on June 5. 
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Now it struck me as partic- 
ularly weird that I should be 
seated cross-legged on the deck 
of a modern leviathan of war 
and be watching a dramatic 
display which, if it did not 
carry the imagination into bar- 
baric surroundings, purported to 
be a representation of a Japan as 
fantastic and incredible as our 
own Stone Age would appear 
if represented before the foot- 
lights. The stiff, self-conscious 
posing and affected voice inton- 
ation of the warriors, their con- 
tempt for secondary detail in 
representations both of love and 
war, their absolute disregard 
for the proportion of time 
allowed by nature alike for 
blows and kisses, were startling 
enough. It was the primitive 
service of a great theme, in- 
structive in many ways. The 
whole atmosphere of the mas- 
querade betrayed an intense 
under -current of cruelty —a 
satisfaction in gloating over 
human suffering, or rather a 
tuning of the nerves to ex- 
perience satisfaction at the 
sight of suffering endured with 
fortitude,—a form of cruelty so 
subtle that it is hard to diagnose. 
It is certain that the English 
guests failed to diagnose it, 
for when at the most pathetic 
stages of a self-inflicted death, 
protracted for the purpose of 
satisfying the curious craving 
for prolonged suffering, the 
English visitors burst out into 
loud guffaws of laughter, and 
applauded from motives as far 
removed from a real apprecia- 





The Katori. 
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tion of hero or heroine’s forti- 
tude under extreme adversity 
a8 we as @ nation are from the 
inner spirit of our Allies. 

It seemed impossible to real- 
ise that a people who accepted 
heroics in a squeaky falsetto 
from a posing, stiff - backed 
warrior as the characteristics 
typical of true breeding, should 
be the same who were prepared 
to manouvre and fight the 
mind-racking mechanism of 
this modern war machine which 
had so recently come into their 
possession. This is really a 
thought that appals one. The 
step, from all that is vain and 
lustful in the savage to the 
grim duties of a modern first- 
class Power, has been so short 
and yet so firmly made. 

The faces of our hosts told 
us nothing. They smiled with 
well- bred kindliness, even 
though their guests, with an 
ill-taste that distressed me, de- 
spoiled the ship of its home- 
made decorations. I wonder 
what those guests who so gaily 
filled their arms with paper 
blossoms plucked from rail and 
stanchion would have thought 
if guests of their own had pil- 
fered their table decorations 
after a dinner-party, or had 
robbed their drawing-rooms of 
flowers. It is a strange atti- 
tude which we display towards 
our allies. Yet how many 
amongst that gay pilfering 
crowd realised that the Katori 
is the last battleship that Japan 
will ask us to build. In future 
she will build her own. 
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THE MOST DISTINGUISHED ORDER OF ST MICHAEL AND 
ST GEORGE.! 


It was my good fortune to 
have a front seat in St Paul’s 
Cathedral when the King, as 
head of the most distinguished 
Order of St Michael and St 
George, was present at the 
dedication and consecration of 
the new chapel to the Order. 
The idea that a chapel should be 
dedicated to this most distin- 
guished Order first occurred to 
the Archdeacon of London about 
ten years ago. He discovered 
that, unlike other distinguished 
orders, the St Michael and St 
George had no chapel, though 
its ranks included a prelate. 
Archdeacon Sinclair put the 
matter before Sir Robert Her- 
bert, then Chancellor of the 
Order. 


The suggestion that a 
chapel should be founded pros- 
pered, and I had the privilege 
of seeing the suggestion sealed 
as a concrete fact. 


“The chapel, at the south - west 
end of the nave of the Cathedral, is 
very imposing in appearance. The 
stalls pe age Be aed three sides 
of it, and are of teak, that being a 
British Colonial wood. The stalls of 
the Sovereign, the Grand Master, 
and the Chancellor, are at the west 
end facing the altar. The marble 
steps leading to the altar are the 

ift of Sir Donald Currie, and came 
rom South Africa; the reredos was 
presented by Lord Strathcona; the 
cross and alms dish were hee by 
Sir J. Forrest; and the pbell 
family provided the communion 

late as a memorial. Above the 
vereign’s stall are the Royal Arms, 
and the stall of the Grand ter on 


the right bears an inscription to the 
effect that it is the gift of the sons 
of the late Duke of Cambridge, for 
many years Grand Master. Over 
each stall hangs the banner of the 
knight, beautifully embroidered in 
silk. The window was presented by 
Sir Walter Wilkin, and shows in the 
centre the emblems of the Order, and 
in the lower left-hand corner a repre- 
sentation of the donor, in his robes as 
Lord Mayor, kneeling. The ceiling, 
or rather vault, has four large panels 
with the coats of arms of the King, 
the Prince of Wales, the late Duke 
of Cambridge, and the late Sir Robert 
Herbert—long the Chancellor of the 
Order, who did not live to see the 
completion of a work in which he 
took so keen an interest. Beneath 
the window is the register of the 
Order. The whole work has been 
done under the superintendence of 
Mr Somers Clarke, Architect to the 
Dean and Chapter.’’? 


There was something inde- 
scribably majestic in the scene 
in the Cathedral, especially at 
the moment when the guard 
of honour, stationed outside 
the edifice, in the sanctuary 
precincts, presented arms to 
the arriving monarch. The 
immense space canopied by 
the Cathedral was emphasised 
by reason of the seats having 
been removed from the nave. 
Save for the concourse of 
knights and members of the 
Order, and the troops which 
lined the aisles, the western 
half of the great building was 
almost empty. The scarlet 
tunics of the Guard’s infantry 
screened the modern attire 





1 The King was present on June 12 at the dedication and consecration service 
in St Paul’s Cathedral of a chapel to the Order of St Michael and St George. 


2 The Morning Post. 
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of the lady visitors, and 
we, accommodated towards 
the west, had a view that 
was almost medizval. If 
only the burnish of knightly 
armour could have shown from 
beneath the crimson and blue 
robes of the Order, there would 
have been nothing wanting to 
complete the picture of the 
Middle Ages. But there was 
a deeper meaning to the cere- 
mony, @ significance that was 
forced upon one as the influ- 
ences of the majestic building, 
the beauties of the brilliant 
representation of the glories of 
the past, crowded all thought 
of mummery from the mind. 
Here we had the history of the 
greatest Empire the world has 
ever seen, or is likely ever to 
see, portrayed as it had never 
been portrayed before. This 
thought added a dignity to the 


building which had never been 


contemplated even by Sir 
Christopher Wren. Here, on 
Ludgate Hill, under the domed 
roof of St Paul’s, was rehearsed 
the actual triumph of empire. 
The aged Dean, with his sup- 
porters of the Chapter in 
their canonical robes, and the 
quaintly clad Yeomen of the 
Guard, carried me back in 
fancy to the days when our 
buccaneering forefathers laid 
the foundations of the Empire. 
The scarlet tunics of the Guards 
reminded me of the sacrifice in 
blood and treasure the building 


and maintenance of that Em- 
pire had cost. Then, marshal- 
ling in the nave, I saw the 
noble and gallant sailors, 
soldiers, statesmen, and mer- 
chants of repute, who in my 
own time had maintained un- 
sullied the trust of empire. 
But more impressive still 
was the band of three score 
men in modest brown who 
lined the entrance-hall. These 
were the veritable sons of 
the Empire — the produce of 
our forefathers’ trials and trib- 
ulations. Fifteen men from 
India and the burning East ; 
fifteen men from snow-driven 
Canada ; fifteen men from far- 
off Australasia; and fifteen 
men from unhappy South 
Africa. Many of these sons of 
the Empire wore upon their 
tunics the silver proofs of their 
Sovereign’s and country’s ap- 
preciation. A proud mo- 
ment indeed,—proud alike for 
Mother Country and for her 
fast-developing progeny! The 
King’s Colonials, — a proud 
denomination: a proud pos- 
session. 

A fanfare of trumpets from 
the altar. 

Then a hush,—the great bell 
of the Cathedral is tolling the 
hour of noon. 

The King—the coping-stone 
of this great edifice of Empire 
—hascome. The procession of 
empire-builders forms. God 
save the King! 
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THE OUTRAGE AT MADRID—THE QUALITIES OF THE ANARCHIST—A VICTIM 


OF TEMPERAMENT —“ POLITICAL CRIME” — THE 


“ HONOUR” OF 


ASSASSINS—HOW TO TREAT THE ANARCHIST—-HENRIK IBSEN—HIS 
LIFE AND WORKS—THE FOLLY OF IBSENISM. 


THE savage attempt to 
murder the King and Queen 
of Spain at Madrid unpleas- 
antly recalls to our mind the 
living horror of anarchy. Not 
a word need be said in detest- 
ation of the purposeless and 
cowardly crime. The world 
has condemned it with a unan- 
imity which the exploits of 
anarchists do not always in- 
spire, while the serene courage 
of the King and Queen, worthy 
their lofty office and ancient 
throne, has touched the imag- 
ination of Europe. Were it 
possible that the miscreant 
who threw the bomb hoped to 
achieve a certain purpose by 
the slaughter of innocent per- 
sons, his intention was foiled. 
He did no more than increase 
tenfold the enthusiasm aroused 
by the King and Queen of 
Spain in the popular mind, 
and he left the world without 
even such an advertisement 
as is afforded by a trial and 
a public execution. 

But the truth is, he hoped 
to achieve no purpose, and 
we shall not understand the 
real curse of anarchy unless 
we realise that it is an affair 
of temperament, not of policy. 
An attempt has been made to 
explain the brutality of the 
Spanish bomb-thrower as an 
act of vengeance. The bomb 
was thrown, say the apologists, 


in revenge for the treatment 
of Spanish prisoners. It would 
be as wise to argue that a mad 
dog ran up and down the high- 
way because he was displeased 
with the biscuit he had last 
night for supper. Indeed, the 
mad dog is the closest parallel 
in nature to the anarchist. 
The maniac scatters death, 
whether he be dog or man, 
without ruth or reason. As 
some subtle poison in the blood 
drives the dog to madness and 
the man to murder, it is idle 
to seek the link of cause and 
effect in actions of callous in- 
consequence. The anarchist is 
born vain, cruel, and super- 
ficial, and he cannot always 
escape his destiny. He does 
not devise hisexplosive machine, 
nor brandish his dagger, for 
the sake of justice and eman- 
cipation. If his brain were 
capable of reason, he would be 
able to understand that the 
death of a young and innocent 
king could but strengthen the 
principle of monarchy. But he 
has no calculated hatred of this 
policy or that. He is impelled 
to take arms against the world 
by a vague feeling of discon- 
tent, by a fierce conviction 
that his name does not receive 
a sufficient advertisement, by 
an impotent jealousy of those 
more prosperous than himself. 
He fights for his own vain- 
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glory, and for that alone. He 
by no means purposes to better 
others. He is content if he, 
humble and nameless, can 
shatter a throne. Then for an 
hour he believes that he is not 
wholly impotent,— that his 
shaking hand has given a turn 
te the wheel of State. And if 
he receive the sentence of a 
judge in a crowded court and 
is permitted to recite a few 
passages from his favourite 
author, generally Herbert 
Spencer, he goes to the scaf- 
fold with the air of a braggart 
and prays that a few friends 
may take him for a martyr. 
And indiscreet persons have 
done their best to encourage 
him by declaring him guilty of 
“political crime.” No excuse 
could be more foolish. There 
is no such thing as political 


crime. What is known by that 


name differs from common 
crime only in the inadequacy 
of its motive. If a man is 
driven by the pangs of hunger 
to steal a loaf, or by some 
motive of personal jealousy or 
private revenge to kill his 
neighbour, he is punished 
without pity or sentiment. If, 
on the other hand, a weak- 
brained scoundrel is persuaded 
to throw a bomb, which slays 
a hundred innocent persons, 
because he pretends to disap- 
prove of kingship, his act is 
instantly dignified with the 
name of “political crime.” 
There can be no doubt that 
this term, which is, of course, 
its own contradiction, has en- 
couraged the degenerates who 
deal in explosives. And the 
sooner it is abolished from the 
vocabularies of statesmen and 
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judges, the better will it be for 
the peace and sanity of Europe. 

For this confusion of words 
and deeds England is largely 
responsible. It has long been 
the habit of our Radical poli- 
ticians to boast that rebels and 
assassins of all kinds, and from 
all countries, may find a free 
asylum in London. This gener- 
osity, at the expense of others, 
is easily explained. There 
seems to be a smug and senti- 
mental satisfaction in protect- 
ing those who have outraged 
the law of their own land. 
Cannot you hear the Pecksniff 
of the State thanking God for 
his own enlightenment, and 
declaring that, so long as he 
can keep open house, no man 
shall suffer for an opinion, even 
though the opinion finds ex- 
pression in dynamite or a 
dagger? And if there was 
ever any uncertainty as to 
our policy, that uncertainty 
no longer exists. It has been 
proclaimed in Parliament by 
our Home Secretary that an- 
archists and other political 
offenders are “ desirable aliens.” 
All those who have been active 
in conspiracy against their 
kings and governments are 
welcome in England. Here 
they will find an easy sanctu- 
ary; here they will be secure 
from molestation. They may 
live where they will, they may 
stay as long as they like, and 
no questions asked. Our police- 
men shall protect them; our 
laws shall be as their shield 
and buckler. Even if they dare, 
by better thrift or greater in- 
dustry, to compete with the in- 
violable privileges of the sacro- 
sanct working-man, they shall 

I 
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still be immune. They may be 
diseased, they may be drunken, 
or, worse still, they may be 
willing to work, yet they shall 
not be counted among the un- 
desirables. If only they declare 
that they have suffered for an 
opinion, their word is accepted 
as the word of truth, and they 
are instantly set upon the road 
which leads to English citizen- 
ship. 

Thus it is that our Govern- 
ment puts an open affront 
upon friendly nations. Those 
whom Russia and Germany, 
Italy and France, condemn as 
law-breakers are marked out 
in London for respectful con- 
sideration. It may be that the 
affront is lessened in the eyes 
of our neighbours by the re- 
flection that England’s com- 
placency saves them a vast 
deal of trouble. But as it is 
not our business to act as the 
police of Europe, so we accept 
a heavy responsibility in a 
spirit of levity. Though we 
do not breed anarchists, we 
give them a willing shelter; 
and if the anarchists reward 
our hospitality by flinging else- 
where the bombs which they 
make in London, we are in 
@ sense accessory to their 
crimes. Nevertheless, it is 
idle to expect a change of 
policy, and we must extract 
what comfort we can from 
the knowledge that Scotland 
Yard takes a graver view of 
its duties than the Radical 
Government. 

And there is another fallacy 
which has proved a direct en- 
couragement of anarchy. It is 
the habit of certain amiable 
persons to pretend that heed- 
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less and wholesale murder, 
committed by means of a 
bomb, does not touch the 
murderer’s honour. That, in- 
deed, is how Senor Nakens 
justified the protection he 
afforded to the anarchist in 
Madrid. Was there ever a 
more pestilent theory formu- 
lated? He is an honourable 
man—they are all honourable 
men, who maim and slay in- 
nocent women and plain well- 
disciplined soldiers, guilty of 
no crime save an accidental 
proximity to their king. Many 
disgraceful actions have been 
committed in the name of 
honour, yet the word has never 
been more openly debauched 
than by Seiior Nakens. The 
assassin, indeed, whom he 
sheltered was rooted in dis- 
honour. Not content with the 
slaying of harmless citizens, he 
took refuge in the office of an 
editor whom, though no an- 
archist, he knew to be a very 
Don Quixote in sympathising 
with lost causes. Even if 
there were no blood upon his 
hands, so vile a cowardice as 
this could never be excused or 
forgiven. And so it is that 
the first step in the suppres- 
sion of anarchy is to rid our- 
selves of vain superstitions, 
to understand that there is 
no such thing as_ political 
crime, and to leave honour 
out of the question. 

And what next? We must 
then realise the temperament 
of this pest of society, and 
remember that he is driven 
to crime not by the hope of 
political regeneration, but by 
personal vanity. The anarchist 
should be tried, if he be caught, 
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in silence and without a name. 
He would soon lose interest in 
explosives, if he knew that 
he would be presented to the 
world as X or Z. Therefore, 
he should not be advertised 
in the public prints. He 
should not be permitted to 
make speeches in the public 
courts. And thus deprived of 
advertisement, he might find 
another field for the exereise 
of his useless and dangerous 
gifts. To England there re- 
mains the single duty of mov- 
ing him on. When, expelled 
from his own land, the assassin 
seeks shelter in London, he 
should be told that his presence 
is not desired. And not even 
a vanity of triple brass will 
long endure against a sentence 
of eternal vagabondage. 
Meanwhile the odds are all 
in favour of the anarchist. 
He faces society at the 
gambling-table with loaded 
dice. How shall the world 
prevail against a bomb fur- 
tively hidden and suddenly 
hurled? And because the odds 
are in his favour, the anarchist 
should be treated with the 
utmost severity. He should 
be given no advantage in that 
curious game called law. At 
present he pursues his avocs- 
tion in Soho without let or 
hindrance, The policeman, 
who knows well that he is 
scheming murder, that he even 
has a bomb in his pocket, hesi- 
tates to arrest him, because he 
deems it against the rules of the 
sport in which they are both en- 
gaged. But the mere state of 
anarchy should be an offence, 
if life is to be lived securely in 
the capitals of Europe. The 
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detectives to whose vigilant 
care Soho is committed should 
be encouraged not only to 
watch the anarchists but to 
expel or imprison them. And 
they, deprived of their last 
refuge, and conscious, more- 
over, that their crime is neither 
political nor honourable, may 
be persuaded at last that boots 
or hats are less dangerous 
things to make than bombs, 
and that there is no virtue of 
courage or wisdom in the in- 
discriminate slaughter of their 
fellow-citizens. 


No man of letters in our 
time has fought a keener fight 
and enjoyed a greater triumph 
than Henrik Ibsen, whose death 
is mourned not merely by Nor- 
way but by Europe. Confident 
of his own powers, he has en- 
dured hostility, indifference, 
and, what is yet harder to 
bear, the wilful misunderstand- 
ing of enthusiasts. He has 
been represented as an anar- 
chist, an atheist, and a pro- 
fessor of social science. And 
all the while he was nothing 
more than a dramatist, writing 
such works as he believed were 
fitted for representation on the 
modern stage. Nor has he ever 
yielded to the clamour which 
has assailed him. He has 
never for a moment turned 
aside from the path which he 
believed himself destined to 
follow. Poverty and detrac- 
tion have been no obstacles in 
his path. So long as he was 
free to humour his own genius, 
he was ready to make any 
sacrifice, Rather than distress 
himself with uncongenial work, 
he would be involved in debt 
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or condescend to the writing 
of begging-letters. Soon after 
the publication of “ Brand” he 
addressed a letter to King 
Charles VII. of Sweden and 
Norway which seems strangely 
out of humour with our present 
century. “It remains with 
your Majesty,” said he, “to 
decide whether or not I shall 
have to keep silence, and suffer 
the bitterest disappointment 
which can befall a human soul 
—the disappointment of hav- 
ing to give up my life-work, 
of having to surrender when 
I know myself to be in posses- 
sion of exactly the intellectual 
weapons required. And what 
makes surrender ten times 
harder for me is that I have 
never given in before.” This 


is the language of hyperbole. 
Though Ibsen was keenly de- 
sirous of a pension, the king 


had no dominion over his 
silence. The poet would have 
spoken in spite of hardship 
and privation. And the letter, 
which it could not have been 
a pleasure to write, is chiefly 
interesting as an undignified 
proof of Ibsen’s artistic sin- 
cerity. 

To ensure a proper expres- 
sion of himself, then, Ibsen was 
prepared to undergo the last 
humiliation. “I know,” he 
wrote to Bjérnson in 1867, 
“that, underneath the crust of 
folly and frowardness, I have 
taken life very seriously.” That 
is perfectly true. No man ever 
believed more devoutly in his 
profession than Ibsen. When 
he had to choose between his 
work and the ties which bound 
him to the past he did not 
hesitate. “Do you know,” 
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said he, “that I have entirely 
separated myself from my own 
parents, from my whole family, 
because a position of half- 
understanding was unendur- 
able to me?” And he made 
this severance in no spirit of 
levity or caprice. His was the 
artistic temperament which 
could not be thwarted nor 
denied. Like many of the 
characters in his own plays, he 
wished to be “free and whole.” 
Nothing must interfere with 
the development of his mind 
and temper. And though his 
theory of life is pitiless in its 
egoism, we can easily forgive 
it when we remember “ Brand” 
and “ Peer Gynt,” and the best 
of his cunningly constructed 
dramas in prose. 

From the very beginning 
there was a sentimental con- 
spiracy to obscure the meaning 
of his works. He was made 
the plaything of the politicians. 
His words were twisted this 
way or that to suit one set of 
opinions or another. The par- 
tisans of his own land were 
always attempting to enrol 
him under their banners. But 
he had complete sympathy 
neither with Right nor Left, 
and he protested with a just 
anger against a false inter- 
pretation. ‘They are judg- 
ing my work from the polit- 
ical instead of the ssthetic 
standpoint,” he complained; 
and in thus judging his work 
they had neither hesitation nor 
scruple. The socialists, with 
whom he had not the smallest 
sympathy, claimed this sturdy 
individualist for their own, and 
how bitterly he resented the 
claim appears again and again 
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in his letters. “I stand like 
a solitary franc-tireur at my 
post,” says he, “and act on 
my own responsibility.” Is 
this the voice of the socialist 
who would merge in the race his 
own energy, his own courage? 
In truth, Ibsen would have 
rejected even the gift of free- 
dom, if Socialism had offered it. 
“Yes, to be sure,” said he to 
Brandes, “it is a benefit to 
possess the franchise, the right 
of self-taxation, &c., but for 
whom is it a benefit? For the 
citizen, not for the individual. 
Now, there is absolutely no 
reason for the individual to be 
a citizen. On the contrary, 
the State is the curse of the 
individual. With what is the 
strength of Prussia as a State 
bought? With the merging of 


the individual in the political 
and geographical concept. The 


waiter makes the best soldier. 
. . » The State must be abol- 
ished! In this revolution I will 
take part. Undermine the idea 
of the State, make willingness 
and spiritual kinship the only 
essentials in the case of a 
union, and you have the be- 
ginning of a liberty that is 
of some value.” And in face 
of such a pronouncement as 
this the socialists have noisily 
claimed Ibsen for their own! 
Ibsen’s politics are not essen- 
tial to the understanding of 
his plays, and it is merely be- 
cause they have been wantonly 
misrepresented that we refer 
to them here. Though he took 
no interest in the intrigues of 
party, he was in many respects 
a sound Tory. None knew 
better than he that modern 
Liberalism was the worst 
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enemy that freedom had to 
fear. He agreed with his own 
Dr Stockman in holding com- 
pact majorities in contempt. 
He was strongly opposed to 
the Norwegian idea of separa- 
tion, and the keenest ambition 
of his early life was to witness 
a union of the three Scandin- 
avian peoples. He had, more- 
over, a sense of the dignity and 
amenity of life which does not 
commend itself to the Radical. 
He did not regard kings as 
outlaws, and he received such 
orders a8 were conferred upon 
him with a reasonable pride. 
He was once described as the 
most highly decorated man in 
Europe, and his defence of his 
foible, if foible it be, is char- 
acteristic. ‘My sincere con- 
viction obliges me to disagree 
with you in what you write on 
the subject of ‘decorations’ ”— 
thus he writes to Bjérnson. 
“We live under a monarchy, 
and not under a republic. I, 
for my part, am not partial 
to a republic. .. . From the 
government of the day we ac- 
cept money; royalty gives us 
a decoration because it respects 
a popular feeling of which it 
acknowledges the existence. 
Why reject the one when we 
have not rejected the other 
form of expression for the same 
thing? Let us examine our- 
selves carefully! Is it our 
intention henceforth to be 
ascetics? Do we intend to 
decline every kindly meant 
festivity offered us, every 
toast, &c.? If not, then of 
what avail is the rejection of 
this one particular thing?” 
That is excellently good sense. 
Ibsen, at anyrate, was no 
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ascetic, and “if the finery came 
his way—why, then, no ado 
about it!” 

And whatever forces were 
arrayed against him, Ibsen 
fought them as one who de- 
lights in the battle. If he 
were indifferent to politics, he 
was by no means indifferent to 
questions of literature, and in 
his own province he was always 
ready to defend his views. A 
state of war was, in his opinion, 
a state of health. When “ Peer 
Gynt,” as he believed, was mis- 
understood by Clemens Peter- 
sen, a reviewer of the ‘ Norsk 
Folkeblad,’ he protested with 
violence in a letter addressed 
to Bjérnson. “If I were in 
Copenhagen,” said the Berser- 
ker, “and some one there was 
as great a friend of mine as 
Clemens Petersen is of yours, 
I would have thrashed the life 
out of him before I would have 
permitted him to commit such 
an intentional crime against 
truth and justice.” But even 
in the fury which Clemens 
Petersen inspired, Ibsen did 
not forget his own superiority. 
Though he was a severe critic 
of his own work, though, in 
his own words, he “sounded 
and probed and dissected his 
own inward parts—and where 
it most hurts, too,”—he had 
no doubt as to his ultimate 
triumph. “ My book is poetry,” 
said he of the much - abused 
“ Peer Gynt,” “‘ and, if it is not, 
then it will be. The concep- 
tion of poetry in our country, 
in Norway, shall be made to 
conform to the book. There is 
no stability in the world of 
ideas. The Scandinavians are 
not Greeks.” These are brave 
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words, bravely spoken, and so 
far as “Peer Gynt” is con 
cerned, time has entirely justi- 
fied them. 

So much has been said of 
Ibsen, as he is revealed in his 
letters, because his too zealous 
admirers have set up a very 
different image of the man. 
Those who first brought his 
works to England were pecul- 
iarly active in creating a false 
impression. They vaunted him 
as a “didactic poet,” who never 
took up his pen without intent 
to preach a gospel. They 
applauded the “ theses,” which, 
they declared, were the only 
begetters of all his plays. 
And so Ibsenites and Ibsenism 
came into being. A set of 
desolate creatures, who were 
never happy unless they were 
asking somebody else to break 
what they called the marriage- 
tie, offered us cheap interpreta- 
tions of the Master. He, poor 
man, was represented as an 
enemy of the ordinances which 
govern society. A jargon was 
invented to fit the new gospel. 
Freedom must be imposed, it 
was said, even by force. All 
men and women were slaves 
who were not busy in slam- 
ming doors and in declaring 
their intention to escape from 
the prison-house of existence, 
and to live their lives alone. 
All the haggard men and 
anxious women who leve noth- 
ing so much as an argument, 
and who see no difference be- 
tween a stage and a pulpit, 
were eager to extract a pinch 
or two of moral sustenance 
from the plays of Ibsen. They 
identified the poor man with 
all his characters; they flat- 
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tered him for sermons which 
he had never preached; and, 
being voluble and tireless, they 
retarded a sane appreciation of 
his plays for many years. In- 
deed it is not too much to say 
that only with the death of 
Ibsenism has Ibsen himself 
come into his inheritance. 
And in all this orgy of gospel 
and thesis what part did the 
dramatist play? With a con- 
stant energy he denied that 
he ever had any purpose in 
writing his dramas except the 
perfection of his art. As we 
have said, he objected to any 
other than an esthetic inter- 
pretation. Never an Ibsenite 
himself, he professed a complete 
bewilderment at the antics of 
his followers. “All I have com- 
posed,” he said with genuine 
simplicity, “has not proceeded 
from a conscious tendency. I 
have been more the poet and 


less the social philosopher than 


has been believed.” At the 
same time, he cannot be held 
guiltless. The habit of preach- 
ing sermons was ingrained in 
him, as it was ingrained in 
Coleridge, and at one period 
of his career he was unable 
to suppress a bad _ habit. 
The long discussion between 
Nora and Helmer in “The 
Doll’s House,” which seems 
at once false and inhuman, 
gave infinite comfort to the 
Ibsenites; and when Nora, 
armed with a travelling-bag, 
slammed the front door, their 
rapture was complete. That 
single action was a text to fur- 
nish forth a hundred sermons, 
and it has helped more than 
anything else to obscure the 
talent of Ibsen and the mean- 
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ing of his plays. However, 
the time has come to study 
the dramatist, and to forget 
that ever he had a “ quint- 
essence” at all. And if we 
forget the “quintessence,” we 
may discover an artist of rare 
accomplishment. If he was 
no innovator, at least he im- 
proved on a sound. method. 
The best of his plays are 
marked by a simplicity of 
construction, a lack of accent, 
a logic of arrangement, which 
gives their spectators a vivid 
impression of life. Above all, 
Ibsen has suppressed the strong 
curtain, and opposed the 
tyranny of the well-made 
play. But he did not achieve 
these reforms alone. Henri 
Becque’s “ L’Enlévement ” pre- 
ceded “The Doll’s House,” and 
it was Becque’s ambition, as it 
was Ibsen’s, to translate life 
directly and boldly into the 
terms of the drama. Becque 
seems to us the greater artist, 
because he never takes sides. 
He is as high above doctrine 
as above prejudice, and Ibsen, 
in spite of himself, does not 
always refrain from Ibsenism. 

But, when all deductions 
are made, Ibsen’s dominant 
interest lies in character and 
its development. And we do 
him a manifest injustice if 
we compare him with the 
personages whom he creates. 
He drew the Norwegians of his 
time because he knew and 
understood them best, and if 
there is a touch of provincial- 
ism in his material, there is 
none in his management of it. 
With what skill in “ Pillars of 
Society ” does he set before us 
the silly, self-satisfied burg- 
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esses of a country town! With 
what insight in “HeddaGabler” 
does he reveal the over-edu- 
cated, too refined society of the 
capital! With how fine an 
irony does he expose the in- 
famy of political intrigue in 
“The Enemy of the People”! 
Here is no fumbling, no waste 
of words, no tinkering of dia- 
logue. Ibsen was as keen a 
worshipper of the principle of 
the scéne & faire as any French- 
man of them all. He was, 
indeed, no innovator. He took 
up the modern drama as France 
had fashioned it. He owed 
much to Scribe, and he was 
far too sound a workman to 
despise tradition. Towards 


the end of his life he surrend- 
ered his early love of clarity 
and logic to a vain and fashion- 
able symbolism; and it is not 
in “Little Eyolf” and “John 


Gabriel Borkman” that we 
shall surprise the authentic 
Ibsen, but in his earlier tran- 
scripts from Norwegian life 
which are tragi-comedies of 
ceaseless interest, designed for 
the theatre by a master of 
stagecraft. 

It is, therefore, as a writer 
of plays and not as a preacher 
of sermons that Ibsen was 
eminent; and this is fortunate 
for his reputation. If we judge 
him by his views, he will come 
badly out of the ordeal. As 
what his unwise admirers 
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would call a “thinker,” he is 
generally middle-class, and 
sometimes inhuman. More- 
over, nothing withers so easily 
as a fad; nothing is so speedily 
forgotten as a useless doctrine, 
Any man may entertain foolish 
views concerning marriage, and 
may even attempt to impose 
them on others. But that will 
not give him the fame which 
one deftly handled scene may 
ensure; and it is perhaps 
Ibsen’s greatest triumph that 
he has survived the pitiful 
indiscretions of the Ibsenites. 
Nor is this his only claim to 
our regard. In “Brand” and 
“Peer Gynt” he has wedded 
the poetry of folklore to the 
bitterness of modern satire; 
and in such early works as 
“Lady Inger of Ostrat” and 
“The Vikings at Helgeland” 
—in some respects his master- 
pieces—he has proved that he 
can handle the conventional 
drama with a skill to which 
few of his contemporaries have 
attained. And through it all 
he has preserved inviolate his 
artistic independence. He has 
remained aloof from his fellows. 
He has lived and worked for 
himself alone. In a dignified 
career he has realised “the 
completeness and clearness ” 
which were the dream of his 
And what greater 

can human life 


youth. 
happiness 
offer ? 
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MOVING TOWARDS 


WE are all no doubt apt 
occasionally to neglect matters 
of great importance, because 
we fancy they do not concern 
us immediately; and this is 
true not only of individuals 
but of the public generally with 
regard to many difficult ques- 
tions which it is thought con- 
cern only the Government, or 
some particular department of 
it. We fail to realise our re- 
sponsibilities as citizens to take 
a share individually in helping 
towards the right solution of 
problems which affect the 
whole nation, although the 
actual carrying out of the 
necessary measures must be 
left to the State. 

In nothing is this personal 
refusal of responsibility more 
apparent than in questions re- 
garding our military organisa- 
tion, which can only be placed 
on a satisfactory footing by 
the goodwill and intelligent 
co-operation of the nation as 
a whole. The duty of in- 
dividuals to take their share 
in national defence has in- 
deed been accepted and acted 
upon by members of the 
Volunteer force, and the same 
idea lies at the root of 
the prevailing enthusiasm for 
rifle-clubs and military training 
of the young; but the larger 
question of how we are to pro- 
vide an army sufficient for the 
needs of the Empire without 
incurring an intolerable finan- 
cial burden, or the still more 
intolerable burden of universal 
military service, has not as 
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yet been adequately brought 
home to the public mind. 
Broadly stated, the problem 
that lies before us is this. Given 
a well-trained, well-equipped 
regular army, sufficient for the 
duties it may ordinarily becalled 
upon to perform outside Great 
Britain, how may it be fed, 
reinforced, and expanded so as 
to meet all emergencies, and 
to provide an efficient force for 
the defence of our own shores 
in case of invasion? We have 
to work out a national system 
by which a territorial army 
may be created, and to do so 
on sound and lasting principles : 
we have to determine how this 
may be done with economy in 
administration, economy in 
men, and economy in the time 
that has to be given up to the 
training of men as soldiers, and 
which consequently has to be 
taken from what would other- 
wise be devoted to their civilian 
occupations. Further, we have 
to bear in mind that on the 
plan which may be adopted 
will depend the possibility, so 
earnestly to be desired, of per- 
suading our Colonies to adopt 
some similar system for their 
own forces, so as to bring them 
into line with our own, and 
thus to increase indefinitely 
the number of men which it may 
be possible to put into the field 
for the defence of any and every 
position of our world - wide 
Empire. There is certainly 
something very inspiring in this 
idea of a world-wide Empire ; 
but at the same time it will 
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probably be admitted that there 
is also something paralysing in 
its vastness—something which 
makes it difficult for us to 
realise our individual respons- 
ibility to grapple with the 
practical solution of its prob- 
lems. Even those of us who 
would most indignantly re- 
pudiate the idea of being 
“Little Englanders” cannot 
help feeling that the defence 
of Great Britain is to us a 
more vital question than the 
defence of the Empire, and that 
questions of local government 
are more within our competence 
than those affecting a wide 
area. It is in the recognition of 
this truth, and of the historic 
facts which lie behind it, that 
we may find the key to our 
problem, and may discover a 
method of enlisting the energy, 
the brains, as well as the patri- 
otism of all classes in the 
common task of providing for 
the national safety. 

A study of English history 
will show us the great im- 
portance in former days of the 
local organisation for war. In 
feudal times all land was held 
on terms of military service, 
each baron or knight being 
bound to bring a certain fixed 
number of armed men to the 
aid of his sovereign lord the 
king. In the time of Edward I. 
a law was passed to make every 
freeman between the ages of 
fifteen and sixty bound to assist 
in the defence of his own county 
or shire, which he was not re- 
quired to leave except in the 
case of foreign invasion; and 
the command of this local force 
was vested in the sheriff. The 
military duties of these officers 
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were under the Tudors trans- 
ferred to the lieutenants of the 
counties, as the direct repre- 
sentatives of the king, and 
they “were recognised as the 
legally constituted agents 
through whom, upon threat 
of invasion, all arrangements 
for the internal defence of the 
country were to be made.” 

The right of calling out the 
“ trained bands ” of the counties 
was one of the subjects of dis- 
pute between Charles I. and 
the Parliament; and it was 
during his reign that the term 
“Militia” first came into use. 
When in 1662 an Act was 
passed to establish the Militia 
on a constitutional basis, its 
local character was expressly 
recognised: its command was 
vested in the lord-lieutenant 
of the counties, and for pur- 
poses of punishment the militia- 
man was dealt with by the 
civil authorities. The Irish 
Militia dates from 1715, and 
the Scottish from 1797; and 
these, as well as the English 
Militia, have come under many 
changes of system during the 
last hundred years, which have 
had the effect of bringing the 
force more directly under the 
control of the military author- 
ities at the War Office, and 
removing it from that of the 
lord-lieutenant, with a conse- 
quent weakening of local in- 
terest and responsibility. 

The territorial system for the 
regular army, introduced in 
1872, was based on the idea 
of arousing popular interest 
and local patriotism on behalf 
of the regiments associated 
with each county; but it has 
never been carried out fully, 
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and has failed in its principal 
object, because no provision 
was made for enlisting the co- 
operation of the civil authority 
in the matter. For at the 
date of the introduction of 
Lord Cardwell’s scheme, county 
organisation even for civil 
affairs had fallen almost into 
disuse; but within the last 
twenty years a remarkable 
change has taken place. The 
Local Government Acts of 
1888 and 1894 have trans- 
ferred to local authorities, both 
in counties and boroughs, many 
of the duties and powers 
formerly discharged by de- 
partments of the State; and 
this decentralisation and dele- 
gation of responsibility has 
been accompanied by a won- 
derful revival of interest in 
local matters. New life has 
been put into old forms; and 
while the legislative and super- 
visory functions of the State 
are maintained, the executive 
duties are effectively carried 
out by persons cognisant of 
the special needs and capaci- 
ties of the localities, and the 
representatives of the people 
are daily acquiring a know- 
ledge of and capacity for affairs 
which are most useful in con- 
ducing to the wellbeing of the 
whole community. But in this 
happy arrangement the part of 
the chief and most ancient 
authority in the county seems 
to have been strangely over- 
looked, and his position as 
commander of the local mili- 
tary forces has been allowed 
to lapse in all but name. 
Two reasons may be assigned 
for this: the first, that since 
it has become the custom for 
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the Government of the day 
to appoint as lord - lieutenant 
a supporter of their own 
party, it follows naturally 
that his connection with the 
army should be purely nom- 
inal, military matters being by 
common consent kept as clear 
as possible from party politics. 
The second is, that the War 
Office having for many years 
past treated the Militia simply 
as the feeder of the line in the 
matter of recruits, has in con- 
sequence been invested with 
the military functions of the 
lord-lieutenant. 

The deputy - lieutenants, 
originally appointed to assist in 
carrying out the Militia laws, 
especially the Ballot Act of 
1757, have, since the disuse of 
the ballot, ceased to exercise 
any military function, although 
their resplendent uniform has 
survived its raison d’étre; but 
there seems no cogent reason 
why their services should not 
once more be enlisted for the 
carrying out of a national 
duty. Were the lord - lieu- 
tenant to be appointed without 
regard to his party politics, 
and were the deputy -lieu- 
tenants to be chosen for their 
knowledge and experience of 
such matters as Militia, Yeo- 
manry, or Volunteers, and were 
they once more invested with 
their old powers and responsi- 
bilities in connection with the 
local forces, there seems good 
ground for believing that the 
same vitality might be instilled 
into the affairs connected with 
these forces as has already 
been introduced into the civil 
administration ; and that the 
difficulties connected with re- 
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cruiting for the line, and with 
the provision of employment 
for soldiers on their return to 
civil life, might be overcome, 
not by creating new ma- 
chinery, but by reviving old 
institutions and making them 
realities. 

For the neglect of the Militia 
has not been the only evil re- 
sult of the ignoring of the posi- 
tion of the lord-lieutenant, and 
of county responsibility for 
military matters. Another, 
quite as serious and far-reach- 
ing, has been the complete 
separation of the civil 
and military administrations 
throughout the country, and 
the alienation of popular 
sympathy from the army. In 
spite of everything that has 
been done of late years to 
raise the status of the soldier, 
people continue to look down 
upon the ranks of the service 
from all sides, and except when 
battles have to be fought, and 
men are required to give their 
lives for their country, the 
soldier is but of small account. 
There is no civilian author- 
ity who, regarding him as a 
citizen, can make his welfare 
the concern of his countrymen. 
Under any sound system of 
territorial organisation it would 
undoubtedly be recognised that 
the passing of soldiers to civil 
life, after military service satis- 
factorily performed, is a duty 
which should devolve on the 
county authority, in conjunc- 
tion with the municipal author- 
ities of the cities and boroughs 
within its area: with these 
authorities rest the appoint- 
ments to positions which are 
specially suited to soldiers, and 
if in their disposal a preference 
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were given to men who have 
served in the army, it would 
prove a direct incentive to re- 
cruiting. 

The separation of army ad- 
ministration from civil organ- 
isation, and from the national 
life of the country, has hitherto 
prevented military require- 
ments from being treated from 
a national standpoint, and has 
resulted in a surfeit of depart- 
mental action, to the serious 
disadvantage of the State. If 
a soldier be recognised as a 
citizen from the outset of his 
career ; if he be trained with a 
view to his return to civil life, 
and be educated so as to be suc- 
cessful in it,—a great measure 
of efficiency and economy may 
be secured. But the step we 
have been advocating is desir- 
able to complete the machinery 
of the county organisation, and 
to give it a national character, 
such as may commend our 
system to our Colonies as 
worthy of their imitation ; for 
without the fighting strength 
that may be supplied by the 
Colonial forces in a great war, 
Great Britain cannot hope to 
be able to raise the numbers 
that can alone guarantee suc- 
cess, and consequently must 
ensure peace. This is the 
reason why, to use a familiar 
expression, we should no longer, 
when dealing with Imperial 
questions, think in water-tight 
compartments—+.e., should not 
allow departmental considera- 
tions to govern our action in 
great matters. The county 
system of defence is, as we 
have seen, one of the most 
ancient of our institutions; it 
was put in force as late as the 


beginning of last century, but 
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it has never been thoroughly 
constituted on a national basis 
and apart from party politics. 

As we have during the last 
few years realised that the two 
great services—naval and mili- 
tary—exist for a common pur- 
pose, and should be directed by 
a common policy, so we need 
to go a step further, and to 
recognise that the end for 
which the navy and army both 
exist is the same as that to 
which the civil administration 
is directed—namely, the wel- 
fare and safety of the whole 
people. As an example of how 
this may be advanced by joint 
action, it may be recalled how 
only recently Colonel Fox, the 
inspector of physical training 
under the Board of Education, 
has been in communication 
with the heads of the gymnas- 
tic departments of the navy 
and army in order to arrive 
at a common system of training 
which may be introduced into 
both services, and into the 
schools throughout the coun- 
try, so that the training given 
in the elementary schools may 
be such as will prepare boys 
for that given in the services. 
The system decided on is that 
adopted in Sweden, as being 
the one most useful in develop- 
ing the whole physique. 

But no place for the main- 
tenance or training of our 
local forces can be adopted with 
real advantage which is not 
soundly economical. The ex- 
penditure incurred throughout 
the country by departmental 
administration is exceedingly 
large. As soon as lands or 
buildings are required for Gov- 
ernment purposes, prices are 
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raised and demands are made 
which would be prohibitive to 
any but a State department. 
One need only mention the cost 
of acquiring rifle-ranges, or the 
compensation paid in acquiring 
manceuvring areas, to support 
the contention that purchases 
made on account of the State 
through the War Office might 
be very largely reduced in cost 
by the co-operation of the local 
civil authorities. Only simple 
legislation is needed in this 
direction. We shall require 
also to practise economy in the 
actual organisation of a terri- 
torial army, and to arrange its 
training so that it may be 
carried out efficiently, but with 
the least possible strain on the 
men who compose it. 

If all this is to be accom- 
plished, it is necessary that 
public interest should be 
aroused on the subject; that 
it should be recognised that 
the organisation of a territorial 
army is not a matter for the 
War Office alone, but that it is 
one that has an intimate con- 
nection with our national life, 
and can only be satisfactorily 
carried out by the cordial co- 
operation of the civil and mili- 
tary authorities. Mr Haldane 
has appointed a Committee to 
consider this question, and has 
expressed his personal inclina- 
tion towards a solution some- 
what on the lines suggested 
above. We may hope that 
the labours of the Committee 
may be effectual in helping 
towards a wise and per- 
manent settlement of one of 
the most pressing of Imperial 
problems. 

E. F. CHAPMAN. 
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A POLITICAL KALEIDOSCOPE. 


In the final interview 
between Mr Pickwick and the 
attorneys for the plaintiff in 
a well-known cause célébre, 
these gentlemen addressed the 
defendant in a tone of con- 
scious rectitude, of which we 
have been forcibly reminded by 
the language of an eminent 
person in a letter to one of his 
constituents. “I hope you 
don’t think quite so badly of 
us, Mr Pickwick, as when we 
first had the pleasure of seeing 
you,” said Messrs Dodson & 
Fogg to their indignant vic- 
tim. And Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman, in like manner, 
hopes that a Roman Catholic 
remonstrant against the ini- 
quities of the Education Bill 
will think better of it as he 
becomes better acquainted with 
it. “I hope that as the real 
intentions of the Government, 
as expressed in the Bill, become 
better appreciated, you will 
modify the strong opinion 
which you express.” Such 
has certainly not been the 
effect which further consider- 
ation of the Bill has as yet 
produced. The Government 
have not yet been gratified 
by any such modifications 
as Sir Henry professed to 
anticipate. The more appar- 
ent their intentions became, 
the stronger the dislike which 
they inspired. Reasonable per- 
sons are always supposed to 
intend the natural consequences 
of their own actions, and the 


Government will hardly like to 
confess that they were obliged 
to have their own Bill explained 
to them by the Opposition be- 
fore they understood what it 
meant. 

It was remarked, both at the 
first reading and the second 
reading of the Bill, how little 
Ministers said of the details of 
the measure, and the probable 
operation of its various and 
complicated provisions. They 
wanted to put off the evil day, 
when its true character should 
stand revealed, as long as pos- 
sible, and they certainly con- 
trived to throw a veil over 
many of its worst features, 
which has only been torn 
away in Committee. 

It was not, therefore, all at 
once that its full significance 
and tendencies were generally 
perceived. It was not clearly 
understood, for instance, that 
religious teaching in the pro- 
vided schools was to be permis- 
sive only—that is, to be given 
or withheld at the discretion of 
the teacher. And such as are 
satisfied with simple Biblical 
instruction declared that the 
Bill did, at all events, do 
one great thing which it had 
been feared that it would not 
do—it would insist on religious 
education. Nosuch thing. It 
was pointed out that in every 
elementary school in the king- 
dom the teacher would be at 
liberty to dispense with religi- 
ous education if he chose: it 
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was to be entirely dependent 
on the will of individuals, who 
might be Unitarians or Infidels 
or Mohammedans; and it is 
needless to ask how many of 
them would feel any natural 
inclination to teach Christian- 
ity, or be able to teach it if 
they did. That such was the 
necessary interpretation of the 
seventh clause was not fully 
recognised till after the first 
reading, and only dawned on 
the public by degrees. 

So with another consequence 
which lurked in the second 
clause, and does not seem to 
have attracted general notice 
till Sir William Anson called 
attention to it. Nobody sup- 
posed at first that the transfer 
to the provided schools of such 
voluntary schools as wished it 
was to be at the option of the 
local authority, who would thus 
have it in their power to ex- 
clude all the voluntary schools 
in the kingdom if it seemed 
good to them; and, by depriv- 
ing them of all the assistance 
which the Bill ostensibly offers 
them, reduce them to ruin. 
The Government, with charac- 
teristic blindness to the fatuity 
of their own contention, declare 
that neither local authorities 
nor the school teachers will 
desire to avail themselves of 
the option given them by the 
Bill. Then why give it them? 
Why alarm the whole religious 
interest in the country by re- 
taining provisions fatal to 
what it most holds sacred, on 
the ground that they will 
never be enforced? The pos- 
ition is absurd. 
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Whether these clauses, as 
they stand at the moment we 
are writing, are to be forced 
through the House of Com- 
mons or not, their presence in 
the Bill equally betrays the 
animus of theGovernment. One 
deliberate purpose runs through 
the whole Bill, and that is, 
to satisfy the Nonconformists 
at all costs and to bring down 
the influence and authority of 
the Church of England to the 
lowest ebb.’ It may be that in 
the provisions in question the 
Government have been only 
“trying it on,” to see how far 
they could go, and that when 
the proper time arrives they 
will make a virtue of necessity 
and draw back their foot when 
they find the ground shaking 
under them. They may do so, 
and may consent in the long- 
run to make religious teaching 
and the transfer of voluntary 
schools obligatory on the 
teacher and local authorities. 
Once started on the inclined 
plane of concession, they may 
have many surprises in store for 
us. What passed in the House 
of Commons on Wednesday, 
June 20, seemed to show that 
Government had abandoned 
the non possumus attitude.? 

Mr Birrell seemed to intimate 
in debate that Government 
might be willing to make the 
admission of voluntary schools 
obligatory on the local author- 
ity, if transference to the local 
authority were made obliga- 
tory on the voluntary schools. 
But the condition cancels the 
concession. It takes away with 
one hand what it gives with 





1 Cf. speech of Mr Balfour at Church House, June 22. 








2 See Postscript. 
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the other. The proposal takes 
this form: Each side to have 
a right of appeal to the Board 
of Education—the school if 
the local authority refuses the 
transfer, and the local author- 
ity if the school rejects it. 
This condition is, of course, in- 
tended to defeat the proposal? 
that voluntary schools shall be 
allowed to contract themselves 
out; and represents the fixed 
determination in certain in- 
fluential quarters that non- 
provided schools shall, if pos- 
sible, be squeezed out of ex- 
istence. 

Signs, however, began to 
show themselves early in the 
debate that the Government 
had become doubtful of their 
own position. We have already 
noticed Mr Birrell’s concession 
on the second clause, which, 
though he blocked it by an 
impossible condition, neverthe- 
less did show that his mind 
was on the move. The next 
day he went further and prom- 
ised that at a future stage of 
the Bill—that is, when they 
came to clause six—he would 
undertake to make some pro- 
posal ensuring the attendance 
of the children during the hours 
of religious instruction, which, 
unless these were made part of 
the regular school hours, it 
would be very difficult to en- 
force. If the children were not 
obliged to go to school during 
the time set apart for religious 
instruction, there would be al- 
ways some excuse for keeping 
them at home. The parents 
grumble very much as it is 
at being deprived of the ser- 
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vices of their children by com- 
pulsory education. If religious 
teaching was made an extra, 
and an additional hour added 
on to the usual school time for 
the purpose of imparting it, 
the plan would, at all events, 
be highly unpopular with both 
the parents and the children. 
On this question, then, Mr 
Birrell gave the rather vague 
undertaking above mentioned. 
On the question of facilities, 
however, on June 20, a debate 
arose which showed that the 
Government's allotment of time 
under the closure to the several 
clauses of the Bill was wholly 
inadequate to the explanation 
of many ‘points which the 
Opposition had a right to de- 
mand. In fact, both about 
“ facilities ” and the “ discretion 
of the local authority,” the 
House got into a _ hopeless 
muddle. In reply to speeches 
from Mr Channing and Mr 
Evans, Mr Birrell kept on re- 
peating that he could not 
agree “to fetter the discretion 
of the local authority,” yet it 
was clear that he was doing 
so. To take one instance, if 
a voluntary school was willing 
to be transferred, the local 
authority was not to make 
any demand for religious facil- 
ities a ground for rejecting it. 
Again, what was to be done 
in the case of very large 
schools in which religious edu- 
cation was to be given during 
school hours? If all the chil- 
dren could not be taught in 
the allotted two days, some 
must be admitted on other 
days. This Mr Birrell acknow- 





1 Afterwards virtually accepted. See Postscript. 
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ledged. But then a dispute 
arose between himself and Mr 
Balfour about the meaning of 
“other days ””—who was to de- 
termine whether other days or 
what days were necessary. 
The teachers, of course, said 
Mr Balfour. The local author- 
ity, of course, said Mr Birrell. 
The point is rather an import- 
ant one, because if Mr Birrell’s 
view of the question prevails, 
the denominational education 
of the children will still be 
largely left at the mercy of 
the local authority. But before 
the question could be settled, 
and while Mr Balfour was en- 
deavouring to extort some 
further explanation from the 
Minister, the guillotine fell, 
and the opportunity was lost ; 
so that this question also was 
relegated to the limbo in which 
those questions repose which 


are awaiting a future state of 


existence. This had been the 
fate of so many questions by 
the time the fourth clause 
was reached, that it was 
dificult to see what time 
had really been gained by 
the closure. The questions 
which it cut short were all 
to come on again at a later 
period, and we now look for- 
ward with interest to the state 
in which the Bill will probably 
be found in the third week of 
July, the time appointed for its 
leaving the House of Commons. 
Mr Birrell is laying up for him- 
self an accumulation of accept- 
ances which seem to be growing 
at compound interest. We may 
say with the Manchester gentle- 
man in ‘Coningsby,’ “There’s 
@ good deal of queer paper 
about.” 
VOL. CLXXX.—-NO, MLXXXIX. 
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The second clause, providing 
for the transfer of voluntary 
schools, was carried, as an- 
nounced, by the closure at 
half-past ten on Tuesday 
evening. We have already 
anticipated Mr Balfour’s pro- 
test against Mr  Birrell’s 
“bilateral” amendment. This 
would make it compulsory on 
the local authority to accept 
the transference of such volun- 
tary schools as desired it, if it 
were made compulsory on all 
voluntary schools to submit to 
the arrangement when the 
local authority required it. 
The nature of this peculiar 
bargain cannot be explained 
too often. Its absurdity is 
only equalled by its injustice. 
There is no logical connection 
whatever between its two 
terms. It is simply neutral- 
ising @ concession which 
remedied a gross defect by 
annexing to it a price which 
is practically prohibitive. 
There are many schools hold- 
ing trust property for religious 
purposes who, if forced to 
transfer themselves to the 
local authority, would be 
violating all these trusts and 
repudiating obligations which 
they had solemnly under- 
taken to observe. They 
were told that they must 
either do this, or be de- 
prived of all pecuniary assist- 
ance and be starved out. There 
is our proposal, says the Govern- 
ment, to take or to leave, as you 
like. Mr Birrell’s answer to 
Mr Balfour did not grapple 
with this part of his complaint 
at all. He fell back on his old 
argument that the owners and 
managers of voluntary schools 
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would be able to make their 
own terms with the local 
authorities in regard to re- 
ligious education. We like not 
the security. We fail to see 
what guarantee there either is 
or was for anything of the 
kind. If voluntary schools 
were to be compelled to come 
into this arrangement, whether 
they wished for it or not, how 
could the owners impose any 
conditions on the other party, 
who would be absolute masters 
of the situation ?1 

The third clause was not 
finished on Wednesday, and 
after that day the Committee 
was adjourned till Monday, 
when Ministers hoped to reach 
the fourth. And we will only 
now repeat that, whatever the 
fate of this clause in the House 
of Commons, it cannot finally 
be retained in its original form. 
It gives either too much or too 
little. 

The debate on the guillotine 
was largely occupied with re- 
criminations. There is no doubt 
that considerable difference 
exists between the two Parlia- 
mentary situations in 1902 and 
in 1906 respectively. If no 
other difference disqualifies the 
closure of the Education Bill 
four years ago from being cited 
as a precedent for the same 
mode of compulsion now, one 
distinction of which Mr Balfour 
reminded us would be quite 
sufficient. His own Bill of 
1902 was not a deprivation 
bill. It contained no proposals 
for taking away from a single 
individual, or a section of the 
community, or any body of 
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trustees, anything which they 
then possessed. ‘But these 
clauses, three, four, and five, 
are part of a scheme by which 
you take away from the 
trustees or managers of every 
voluntary school, and from 
the parents of every child in 
every district where there is 
a voluntary school, something 
which they have always en- 
joyed.” Here, surely, is a suffi- 
cient reason for not allowing 
less time to be given to the 
discussion of these clauses than 
was given to the corresponding 
clauses in Mr Balfour’s Bill. 
But this is not all. While refus- 
ing to extend the time for the 
discussion of the fourth clause 
except on a highly vexatious 
and burdensome condition, the 
Government readily gave an 
extra day for clauses six and 
seven, which are confessedly 
of far less importance. Now, 
why was this? There is only 
one explanation. They are 
afraid of clause four, and they 
seek to lengthen discussion 
where it would hurt them least, 
in order to curtail it where 
it would hurt them most. 
Well might Mr Balfour say 
that “the more they saw of 
the Government’s method of 
carrying out this closure, the 
more astonishing it seemed to 
be.” 

Not the least astonishing 
part of the whole arrangement 
is the assignment of the closure 
as the reason for an autumn 
session. Had it been resorted 
to as the only means of avoid- 
ing an autumn session, we 
could all have understood it. 





1 But see Postscript. 

















But for the House to have two 
vexatious arrangements thrust 
upon it when one would have 
been quite sufficient, may well 
irritate the large body of 
members who are_ seriously 
affected by the change. To 
autumn sessions in general 
there are very strong objec- 
tions. There was a time, we 
know, in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when the House of 
Commons regularly met in the 
autumn. But then Parliament 
was usually prorogued in April 
or May, so that members had 
a clear six months to them- 
selves. But these six months 
are not the most convenient 
six months for country mem- 
bers to be at home. From the 
beginning of June to the 
middle of October the farmers 
are busy with the harvest. 
Then follows the season of 
agricultural meetings and agri- 
cultural shows, of meetings 
between members and constitu- 
ents, and of all that social 
intercourse between the differ- 
ent classes of rural society 
which it is a thousand pities 
that Members of Parliament 
should miss. If the House of 
Commons sat from the 10th 
of January to the 10th of 
August, they would have seven 
months for business, which, if 
properly economised, should be 
amply sufficient for all neces- 
sary purposes, without inter- 
fering with anybody. 

There is this also to be said, 
that Ministers require a longer 
interval than two months to 
recruit themselves after six 
months of Parliamentary work : 
to clear their minds and see 
things from new points of 
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view, as well as to refresh 
their bodily health and 
strength, When men just 
rush away for a month or 
two on the moors, or on the 
Rhine, or at the sea-side, and 
then come back directly to 
Parliamentary work, what time 
is left for the consideration 
and preparation of important 
measures, such as can hardly 
be given to them under the 
full stress of Parliamentary 
business. 

If the increasing labours of 
the House of Commons should 
necessitate the more frequent 
introduction of the closure, it 
would only cause the country 
in general to look more and 
more to the House of Lords 
for the due consideration of 
public business—the result, of 
course, being to give the upper 
chamber a stronger hold than 
ever on the confidence of the 
nation. There would be 
nothing to regret in this, and 
in regard to this particular 
Bill it is obvious that to stifle 
the discussion of it in the one 
chamber is only to justify any 
number of amendments in the 
other. Considering the dis- 
tribution of political strength 
in the present House of Com- 
mons, it is not very likely that 
even without the guillotine the 
results would have been very 
different. The use of it has 
now left the House of Lords 
with a free hand to do what 
they like with the Bill, They 
have already earned some pub- 
lic respect this session by the 
spirited attitude which they 
have adopted on one or two 
important questions. The op- 
portune Lay protest will still 
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further strengthen their posi- 
tion. They may now say to 
the Commons, If you choose to 
ask us to do your work for you, 
we will do it, and we hope you 
will like it when it is done. 
Meantime we may say that 
the Government have done well 
to omit that part of the Bill 
which relates to endowments. 
It was pointed out in the May 
number of ‘Maga’ that clause 
fourteen struck at the root of 
all educational endowments, 
except a few specially excepted 
ones. Universities and univer- 
sity colleges are exempt from 
its operation, and the nine 
public schools mentioned in 
the Public School Act of 1868. 
But all our endowed grammar- 
schools and even training col- 
leges are at its mercy, and 
liable to have their property 
seized at any time when some 
advanced thinker is at the 
head of the Board of Educa- 
tion. Schools like Repton, 
Tiverton, Oakham, Upping- 
ham, Bury St Edmunds, 
Sevenoaks, Canterbury, Fel- 
sted, Clifton, and Cheltenham, 
besides hundreds of minor 
grammar-schools founded by 
Edward VI. or Queen Eliza- 
beth, or private benefaction in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, seem to be exposed to 
the operation of this sweeping 
clause. All the powers con- 
ferred upon the Board of Edu- 
cation by the Endowed Schools 
Act were subject to very strict 
limitations, intended to safe- 
guard the founder’s intention 
and to maintain the character 
of the trust. All these would 
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be abolished at one stroke by 
the Government Bill. “In 
other words,” says Mr Butcher,! 
“the existing trusts are to be 
entirely subordinated to, and 
may be overridden by, what 
the Board may consider to be 
educational advantages. Edu- 
cational endowments founded 
and maintained exclusively or 
specially for members of the 
Anglican, or the Roman Cath- 
olic, or a Nonconformist com- 
munity may be diverted from 
their existing purposes, and 
may be applied for persons of 
every creed or no creed, if the 
Board consider such a change 
would conduce to educational 
advantage.” 

Now that Part II. is to be 
dropped, we need recall only 
in general terms what it was 
that the framers of it aimed at, 
and what they are determined 
to effect at the earliest pos- 
sible opportunity. In our May 
number (p. 741) we used almost 
the same words as Mr Butcher, 
who goes on to remind us that 
all the new powers entrusted 
to the Board of Education 
would, if the Bill became law, 
be handed over to the “Council 
of Wales.” Of course we know 
what this means, and Welsh- 
men knowit too. The meetings 
which took place at Mountain 
Ash in Glamorganshire on 
Whit - Tuesday and at Car- 
narvon on June 15, attended 
respectively by 8000 and 10,009 
Welsh Churchmen, are signif- 
icant of the future. At both 
meetings allusion was made to 
Mr Birrell’s assurances that 
neither the English Local Au- 


1 Letter to ‘The Times,’ May 17. 
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thorities nor the Welsh Council 
would abuse the power en- 
trusted to them: Welshmen 
know better. The Bishop of 
St David’s asked, how could 
Welsh Churchmen be expected 
to feel any confidence in the 
autocracy of a Council man- 
aged by the leaders of the 
revolt, who had during the last 
four years made education an 
instrument of political agita- 
tion? The Liberals themselves 
have taught us what confi- 
dence can be placed in any of 
these new authorities, by the 
fraud which they practised on 
the country at the general 
election. Then the Education 
Bill was to be everything that 
the friends of religious educa- 
tion could desire. The majority 
once gained, it turns out to be 
all that they detest. If the 


country gave a mandate for 


the Education Bill, as the 
Prime Minister pretends, it 
was not for the Education Bill 
brought in by Mr Birrell. It 
is fatuous to rely on the equity 
of the Local Authorities as this 
gentleman recommends, unless 
they take lessons in ‘‘ fairmind- 
edness” from some _ better 
schoolmaster than the present 
Government. Mr Birrell pro- 
mises some amendments when 
the Welsh clauses are arrived 
at. But we cannot believe that 
they will affect the essence of 
the measure. We must remem- 
ber that should the present 
Government remain in office, 
these schemes of spoliation are 
sure to be revived. Mr Asquith 
himself has told us so. Let 
nobody suppose we have got 
rid of them. 

It has been our object, so far, 
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to disentangle the main pur- 
pose of the Bill from the con- 
fused mass of detail in which 
it is enveloped, and to show it 
before the public in its naked 
simplicity. As has often been 
said, it is not an Education 
Bill at all. The animus of its 
authors breathes through every 
line of it. Sectarian jealousy 
of the Church of England as a 
national institution it is easy 
to understand. Dislike of a 
Conservative clergy is also quite 
natural in the friends of revol- 
ution. The feud between the 
two is an old story, and this 
combined attack on denomina- 
tional education is really an 
attack upon the Church, just 
as much as if Mr Birrell had 
introduced a Bill for disestab- 
lishment. Mr Balfour, in the 
speech already referred to, ex- 
pressed himself to the same 
effect, declaring that it was 
for the Established Church 
that the blow was really in- 
tended. The education cry is 
little more than a stalking- 
horse. Coming events cast 
their shadows before. Mr 
Lloyd George welcomes the 
Bill because it “leads up to 
disestablishment.” Our Con- 
servative friends both in 
Scotland and England must 
thoroughly realise this fact. 
The spoliation of denomina- 
tional endowments is only 
the prelude to the plunder of 
Church property in general. 
If we allow the enemy to 
storm the outworks, we shall 
not long preserve the citadel. 
And what is done in England 
to-day will, as we are well 
assured, be done in Scotland 
to-morrow. 
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A great deal was said in the 
course of the debate about the 
Bill of 1902, that it took away 
all popular control over State- 
aided schools, and also that 
it violated trusts. Sir William 
Anson and Mr Balfour between 
them showed the falsity of 
these assertions. The only 
difference between the two Bills 
in these respects is simply 
this, that the one gave popu- 
lar control with securities for 
denominational education, and 
that the other gives it without 
any. Whatever alterations of 
trusts were contained in the 
earlier measure left the char- 
acter of the school untouched. 
The management was changed, 
but not the special religious 
teaching for which it was estab- 
lished. The Solicitor-General’s 
argument would have been good 
but for the counter which it 
met with from the Member for 
Oxford University. Sir W. 
Robson said that the denomi- 
nations, finding their original 
agreement with the State in- 
volved too heavy a financial 
burden, had come as “mendi- 
cants” to the Government for 
further assistance; and they 
had no right now to place 
themselves in the position of 
private trustees. But that is 
not the point. Long after the 
original engagement had been 
found to entail expenses which 
it was impossible for the schools 
to meet, Government after 
Government had gone on en- 
couraging Churchmen to build 
more schools for the same pur- 
poses, in reliance on the State 
contribution. Large sums of 
money were laid out by them; 
and now they are told that 
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unless they abandon those 
purposes they would receive 
no more assistance,—that the 
schools must be given up, and 
that they must submit to lose 
the benefit of all which they 
had previously expended. 
When next we address our 
readers on this subject, the 
House of Lords will have been 
asked to read the Bill a second 
time, and we shall be able to 
forecast its future with some 
degree of certainty. At the 
present moment we only know 
that the Government are threat- 
ened on two opposite sides by 
two very zealous and resolute 
assailants, of whom one has 
already wrung from them con- 
cessions of considerable value, 
which will only stimulate the 
other todemand someequivalent 
for themselves. The final result 
of the conflict over clauses three 
and four may or may not be 
known before this article is pub- 
lished, and on that will depend 
in considerable measure the fut- 
ure fortunes of the Bill and the 
reception which it will experi- 
ence in the House of Lords. 
But we need not wait for this 
in order to sum up shortly 
what are the principal conclu- 
sions to be drawn from the 
foregoing pages, and the points 
on which it will be absolutely 
necessary that the House of 
Lords should insist. Parents 
must be enabled to have their 
children educated in their own 
religious faith. Denominational 
education in transferred schools, 
rural as well as urban, must be 
given by the regular teachers, 
and in the regular school hours. 
In no public elementary school 
must religious instruction, be 
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it what it may, be left at the op- 
tion of the teacher. The fourth 
clause should be made man- 
datory, and extended, as we say, 
to all schools alike. The local 
authority must be bound to 
accept the transference of any 
voluntary school that applies 
for it, if reasonably efficient, 
while it must not be empowered 
to force voluntary schools to 
transfer themselves against 
their will. Lastly, and most 
important of all perhaps, is the 
permission to all such volun- 
tary schools as wish it to con- 
tract themselves out of the Act, 
and to return to the position 
which they occupied before 
1902, when they got nothing 
from the rates, and received 
only the Parliamentary grant. 
There may be, and there are, 
other provisions in the Act 
which require amendment, but 


on the points which we have 
specified the Lords must take 


no denial. It is, of course, by 
no means impossible that the 
Government itself may in the 
end leave the House of Lords 
less to do than appears prob- 
able at the present moment. 
On what changes of front, on 
what turnings and windings, 
they may come to rely for 
extricating themselves from a 
position as painful, we should 
think, as it is awkward, it is 
useless to speculate. But the 
fact remains that unless the 
Bill undergoes a fundamental 
change in its progress through 
Committee —if it is read a 
third time in substantially its 
present form—a very serious 
duty will devolve upon the 
House of Lords, from which we 
are confident they will not 
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shrink. They need not reject 
the second reading. But they 
will have to take the Bill into 
their own hands and use it 
simply as the groundwork on 
which to construct a new one. 
The country in general, and 
the rural districts in partic- 
ular, may come to find in the 
Upper House their only barrier 
against the degradation of re- 
ligion and the confiscation of 
property devoted to religious 
uses. 


Postscript. — Since writing 
the above, a series of amend- 
ments to the fourth clause 
have been set down by the 
Government which effect a 
radical change in the original 
character of the Bill. The 
principle embodied in the first 
clause, so often called the key- 
stone of the whole edifice, has 
disappeared. Popular control 
has evaporated. The ‘“discre- 
tion of the local authority,” 
that sacred privilege which it 
was once heresy to question, is 
now openly snubbed. The pos- 
itive assurance, once uttered 
with so much emphasis, that 
not one penny of the public 
money should be given to non- 
provided schools, is calmly ig- 
nored. A new class of schools 
is called into existence, which, 
however, on examination seem 
to be old acquaintances. It 
would not do to call them 
denominational schools, which 
they really will be, so that 
they are newly christened 
“State-aided Schools.” That 
is to say, that when the local 
authority and the owners of 
any voluntary school cannot 
agree upon the terms of trans- 
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fer, and the local authority 
refuses it, the owners may 
appeal to the Board of Educa- 
tion, who may continue the 
school without any transfer 
at all, allowing it the Parlia- 
mentary grant, and placing 
it in the same position which 
it occupied before 1902. This 
provision really comes to much 
the same thing as Sir Henry 
Craik’s proposal on the 22nd 
of May, to allow such volun- 
tary schools as chose ‘to con- 
tract themselves out of the 
Act,” giving up all claim to 
the rates, and receiving only 
the Parliamentary grant. Just 
a month ago Mr Birrell “con- 
templated with horror” the 
passage of any such amend- 
ment. Yet he now virtually 
adopts it for all urban areas, 
with which alone the fourth 
clause is concerned. A further 
amendment provides that “if 
the parents of twenty children 
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attending a transferred volun- 
tary school object to the mode 
in which the extended facil- 
ities are afforded by a local 
authority, the Board of Educa- 
tion may continue it as a State- 
aided school.” It is obvious 
what an immense advantage 
this confers on the Roman 
Catholic schools, where the 
priest can always ensure the 
required protest, and thus 
emancipate his school from the 
local authority whenever he 
pleases. To repeat what we 
have said just above, if this 
amendment becomes law, the 
clause must at all events be 
made applicable to all schools 
alike. We part from this dis- 
cussion at a very interesting 
stage, made more so than ever 
by these startling amendments, 
which, however, it was thought 
by the best possible judges that 
Government would find it ex- 
tremely difficult to carry. 
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